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TJie Ilo^allaqah of Zulieyr o'^enclerecl info JEnylisJi, tvitJi an introduction 
and notes, — By C. J. Lyahl, C. S. 

How war arose between Abs and Babyaii from tbe Eace o£ Dahis : 
who fell tberein, and who slew them : wbat famous Days were gained by 
either kin : wbat songs were made to tell of valiant deeds done, and wbat 
dirges over brave men that died : bow tbe beads of Bubjan were slain at 
tbe Cistern of el-Haba’ab, and bow Abs wandered forth thereafter through 
many strange lands : all this may be told at another season. Wbat is now 
to be related is tbe manner in which peace was made, and tbe brother tribes 
I'econeiled together. 

^ There was a certain lord of Bubyan, by name el-Harith son of 
^Auf son of Abu Haritbeb, of tbe house of Ghey^ son of Murrah son of 
Sakl, great in -wealth and fame among the kindred gi Fezarah. He said 
one day to his uncle’s son, Hbarijeh son of Sinan — Thiiikest thou that 
any whose daughter I asked in marriage would deny her to me ?” Yes,’^ 
he answered ; “Who?” said el-Hjxrith. “ Aus son of Haritbeb son of La’m 
of Tayyi’,” said Kharijeh. Then said el-Harith to his servant — “Mount 
with me.” So they mounted one camel together, and rode until they came 
to Aus son of Hdritheh in his own land ; and they found him in his house. 
And when he saw el-Harith son of Atif, he said — Hail to thee, 0 Harith 
“ And to thee,” said el-Harith. “ What has brought thee hither, 0 Ha- 
rith ?” said Aus. “ I have come a- wooing,” answered he. “This is not 
the place for thee,” said Aus, and turned his back ui^on him and spoke no 


2 ' (1. Mo^allcig^ah' of [Ho. 1, 

word more. Tlien Aus . went . in , to Ms wife in anger. How sbewa-s .a 
woman, of 'Abs: and sbe said — WIio was tbe man wlio stopped .at" tby 
door,wvitb wborn tbon badst such short speech ?’’ He answered — -“ That 
was el-Harith, son of *Aiif son of Abu Harifcbeb tbe Miirri, tbe lord of tbe 
Arabs.” Wbat befell tbee that thou didst not bid Mm alight?” asked 
she. He dealt foolishly with me,” said be. How so ?” she asked. 

He came a- wooing,”' be answered. “ Dost thou wdsb to wed tby 
dangliters ?” she asked. Yes,” said be. And if tboii wilt, not give one to 
tbe lord of the Arabs to wife, to whom then wilt thou wed her ?” Hay,” 
be answered, the thing is done.” ^^Hay but,” said she, “ make amends 
for what thou bast done.” How?” be asked. Yellow after bini and 
bring liirn back with thee.” “ How should I do so, when that has befallen 
wliieb has befallen between me and him ?” She answered — Say to him 
— ^ Tliou foundest me in anger because thou didst propound to me suddenly 
a matter whereof thou badst not spoken to me before, and I was not able at 
tbe time to answer thee but as thou beardest ; but now return, I pray thee, 
and thou shalt bad with me all that thou desirest’ : verily he will do as thou 
askest.” So Aus mounted and rode after those twain. “ Then,” (says 
Hharijeh son of Sinan, who w^as with el-Harith and tells the tale,) “ By 
God I I was journeying on our way, when I chanced to raise mine eyes, 
and saw Aus riding after us. And I went forward to el-Harith, but be 
spoke nought to me by reason of tbe grief that was m him ; and I said to 
him — ‘Here is Aus son of Haritbeb following us.’ He answered — ‘And 
what have we to do with him ? pass on.’ And when Aus saw that we tar- 
ried not for him, he cried after us — ‘ 0 Haiitb ! wait for me a moment” 
Bo we waited for him, and be spoke to us that speech wMcb bis wife bad 
made for him : and el-Haritb returned with him in gladness. And I beard 
that Aus when be w^ent into his house said to his wife — ‘ Call to me such 
an one’ — naming the eldest of his three daughters ; and she came forth to 
biio. And he said to her — ‘ 0 my daughter, this is el-Haritb son of ‘Auf, 
a lord of tbe Arabs ; be has come asking a boon, that I should wed to him 
one of my girls ; and I purposed to wed thee to him : what sayest thou 
thereto r’ She answered—^ Do it not.’ ‘ Why ?’ he asked. Bhe said— ‘ I 
am a woman uncomely in face, faulty in temper : I am not Ms iiiicle’s 
daughter, that he should regard my kinship with him, nor is be tby neigh- 
bour in tbe land, that be should be ashamed before thee ; and I fear lest 
one day be see in me soinetbiiig which may displease him, and divorce me, 
and there befall me therein what is wont to befall’ He said : ‘ Arise — God 
bless thee 1 Call to me such an one’ — naming bis second daughter : and she 
called her. And be spoke to her as be bad spoken to her sister, and she 
answered Mm after tbe same fashion, saying— ‘ I am ignorant and awk- 
ward : there is no skill in my band. I fear lest bo see in me sonietbing to 
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displease Mm, and divorce me, and there befall me therein .what thon. know- 
est.. . He is not mine' uncle’s son, that he should regard my right, nor thy 
neighbour in thy land, that he should be ashamed before .thee.’ He said: 

^ Arise-— God bless thee ! Call to me Euhejseh’ — naming his youngest 
daughter ; and she was brought to him. And he s|)oke to her as he had 
.spoken., to . her two sisters. And she said — ^ As . thou wilt.’ ■ He .said 
.T— ^ Yerily I offered this to thy two sisters, and they refused.’ . ‘^Hay but I,’ 
said she (and he had not told her what the two had said), ^ By God I am 
the fair in face, the skilful with her hands, the noble in nature, the honour- 
able in her father ; and if he divorce me, God will bring no good upon him 
thereafter.’ And he said — ^ God Mess thee !’ Then he came forth to us 
and said — ^ I wed to tfiee, 0 Harith, Euheyseh daughter of Aus.’ ^ I accept 
her,’ said el-HM'ith. Then Aus bade her mother make her ready and deck 
her for the wedding ; and he gave command that a tent should be pitched 
for el-Harith, and lodged him therein. And when his daughter was decked 
out, he sent her in to el-Harith. And when she was brought in to him, 
he stayed but a little space, and came forth to me ; and I said — ‘ Hast thou 
prospered '?’ No,’ said he. ‘ How was that ?’ I asked. He answered 
— ‘ When I 23nt forth my hand to take her, she said Stay ! doest thou 
thus before my father and my brethren ? No, by God ! this is not fitting 1” ’ 
Then he commanded that the camels should be made ready, and %ve started 
on our way, taking her with us. And we Journeyed a space ; then he said 
to me — ^ Go on ahead :’ and I went on ; and he turned aside with her from 
the road. And he had tarried but a little when he Joined me again ; and I 
said — Hast thou prospered ?’ ^ No’, he answered. Why ?’ said I. He 
answered — ‘ She said to me — Doest thou with me as with a woman- slave 
that is hawked about for sale, or a captive woman taken in battle ? No, by 
God ! until thou slay the camels, and slaughter the sheep, and call the Arabs 
to the feast, and do all that should be done for the like of me.” ’ I answered 
— ‘ By God ! I see that she is a woman of a high spirit and understanding ; 
and I hope that she will be to thee a wife who shall hear thee noble sons, 
if God will.’ And travelled on until we came to our country. And 
el-Harith made ready the camels and the sheej), and prepared a feast ; then 
he wxnit in to her. And in a little while he came forth to me, and I asked 
him — Hast thou prospered ?’ ^ No,’ said he. ^ How w^as that ?’ I asked. 

He ansu'ered : ^ I went in to her and said — Lo ! I have made ready the 
camels and the sheep as thou seest she answered me — By God ! I Avas 
told that thou haclst a nobleness which I do not see in thee.” How so r” 
I asked. She said — Hast thou a light heart to wed vromen while the 
Arabs are slaying one another ?” What wouldst thou have me do ?” i 
asked. She said — Go forth to these thy kindred, and make peace be- 
tween them ; then return to thy .wife,' .and thou shait not niiss what^ thou. 
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desirest.” ^ ^ By God !’ said I, ^ a noble and wise woman ! and sbe has spoken 
a goodly word 1’ And be said — * Come forth with me’ : so we went forth, 
and came to the two tribes, and walked between them with peace. And 
the peace was made on the condition that the slain should be reckoned up, 
and the price of the excess taken from that tribe who had slain more of 
the other. And we bore the burden of tbe blood wits ; and they wm’e in 
all three thousand camels, which 'were paid in the space of three years. 
And w’e returned home with the fairest of fame and el-Harith went in to 
his Vv’ife, and she bore him sons and daughters.” So said Kharijeh ; and 
these t\YOf Kharijeh and el-Harith, are the twain %Yhom Zuheyr praises in 
his song. Such is the testimony of Mohammed son of ^Abd-el-^Aziz el- 
Jaiihari. 

“ How while ^Abs and Duhyan were covenanting together for 
peace, a thing befell that came nigh to setting them at war again. ^Abs 
had pitched their tents in esh-Sharabheh at a place called Qatan, and near 
them were many tents of Buhyan. How there was a man of Bubydn, 
Hoseyn son of Damdam by name, whose father Bamdam had been slain in 
the war by 'Antarah son of Sheddad, and his brother Herim by Ward son 
of Habis, both of the house of Ghalib, of hAbs ; and Hoseyn swore that be 
would not wash his head until he had slain Ward or some other man of the 
line of Ghalib ; but none knew of this oath of his. And el-Hdrith son of 
^Auf son of Abu Haritbeh and his cousin Kharijeh son of Sinan had already 
taken upon themselves the burden of the price of blood, and ^Abs and 
Biibjan mixed freely together. And a man of ^Abs, of the house of Makh- 
ziim, came to the tent of Hoseyn son of Damdam and entered therein. 
Who art thou, 0 Man ?” said Hoseyn. “ Of ‘Abs,” said he ; and Ho- 
did not cease to ask his lineage until he found that he was of the 
house of Ghalib ; and he slew him. And news of this came to el-Hdrith 
son of 'Auf and Herim son of Sinan his cousin, and it was grievous to them. 
And the news came also to the men of bibs, and they mounted and rode 
in a body towards el-HMtb’s tent. And when el-Harith heard of the 
anger that was in their hearts, and how they purposed to slay him in requi- 
tal for the death of their brother, (for Hoseyn son of Pamclam was also of 
the line of Murrah, as was el-Harith son of 'Auf,) he sent to meet them 
a hundred camels, and with them his son, and said to the messenger — “ Say 
to them — ‘Are the camels dearer to you, or your own lives?’ ” And the 
messenger went forth to meet them, and spoke after this wise. And er- 
Babi‘ son of Ziyacl, who was the leader of ‘Abs in that day (■— ® for Qeys 
son of Zuheyr, their chief in the war, though he counselled the peace, yet 
took no part therein himself, but withdre'w from his kin and went away to 
*Ooian, where he became a Christian and spent the remainder of his days 
in prayer and repentance ; for he said— “ By God 1 never again can I look 
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in the face a woman of Ghatafan : for verilj I have slain her father or her 
brother or some other clear to her”) er-Eabi^ cried to his following 
■ — “ 0 nij people ! yonr brother has sent yon this message — ^ Are the 
camels clearer to yon, or will 3-6 rather take my son and slay him in the 
stead of yoiu* slain ?’ ” And they said — "We -will take the camels and be 
reconciled, and coiiclnde onr covenant of peace.’’ So peace was made, 
and et-Harith and He rim gained the more praise. 

And Znheyr made this song to tell of the noble deeds of el-Harith 
and Kliarijeh, and the rest of the honse of GheyS son of Mnirah : 

for all shared in the peace-making, though the leaders therein were el- 
Harith and IGiarijeh, 
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Akotjment. 

In YT. 1—15 tlie poet, after the fashion of Ms fellows, stri ves to touch the hearts 
of his hearers and to prepare them to receive kindly what he has to say on his real 
theme by the mention of women and the deserted pasture •grounds which the tribes- 
men leave at the end of Spring ; Umm Aufa was his wife : she bore him, we learn, 
many children, who all died young, and one day in an angry mood he divorced her.- 
Afterwards he repented of Ms deed, and prayed her to return to him, hut she 
would not. 

Then he turns to praise the two who made the peace and bore the burden of the 
price of Hood (vv. 16 — 2o). After that he exhorts the two tribes (vv, 26— -33) to keep 
faithfully their pact of peace, and after wliat they have known of War, to stir her not 
up again. Then he tells of the deed of Hoseyn son of Bamdam, how he slew Ms enemy 
while the two peoples were making ready the peace (vv. 34 — 39). Then by a figure 
he relates how the senseless war broke out afresh, and more blood was spilt ; for which 
again the House of Ghey? paid from their herds, though themselves without blame 
(vv. 4-0 — 46). 

What follows would seem to he a store of maxims of life and conduct, some of 
wMcli are wanting in certain recensions of the poom, and all do not appear to he here 
appropriate ; nevertheless many of them seem clearly to touch upon the generous deed 
of the Peace-makers, and to he meant to praise them and to set thorn as an example to 
men. In the last verso he warns those who heard him that though noble men may 
pay for misdoers once and ag\am, the time wdll come when the thankless shall find none 
to bear the hiu-den of Ms guilt. 

L 

1 Are they of TJmm Aiifa’s tents — these black lines that speak no word 

in the stony plain of el-Mutathelleni and ed-Darraj ? 

2 Yea, and the place where her camp stood in er-Racfniatan is now 

like the tracery drawn afresh by the veins of the inner wrist. 

S The wild kiiie roam there large-eyed, and the deer pass to and fro, 

and their younglings rise up to suck from the spots where they lie 

all round. 

4 I stood there and gazed ; since I saw it last twenty years had flown, 

and much I pondered thereon : hard was it to know again — 

5 The black stones in order laid in the place where the pot was set, 

and the trench like a cistern’s root with its sides unbroken still. 

6 And when I knew it at last for her resting-place, I cried — 

^ Good greeting to thee, O House — fair peace in the morn to thee P 

7 Look forth, O Friend — canst thou see aught of ladies camel-borne 

that journey along* the upland there above Jurthiim well ? 

8 Their litters are hung with precious stuffs, and thin veils thereon 

cast loosely, their borders rose, as though they were dyed in blood. 

9 Sideways they sat as their beasts clomb the ridge of es-Siiban 

— in them were the sweetness and grace of one nourished in wealth 

and ease. 


B 
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10 Tliej went: on tlieir way at dawn*— they started before sunrise : 

straight did they make for the vale of er-Eass as hand for mouth, 

11 Dainty and playful their mood to one who should try its worth, 

and faces fair to an eye skilled to trace out loveliness. 

12 And the tassels of scarlet wool in the spots where they gat them down 

glow'ed red like to ^ishriq seeds, fresh-fallen, unbroken, bright. 

13 And when they reached the wells where the deep blue water lies, 

they east down their staves and set them to pitch the tents for rest. 

14 On their right hand rose el-Qanan and the rugged skirts thereof— 

and in el-Qanan how many are foes and friends of mine ! 

15 At eve they left es-Suban : then they crossed its ridge again 

borne on the fair-fashioned litters, all new and builded broad. 

IL 

16 I swear by the Holy House which worshippers circle round — 

the men by whose hands it rose, of Jurlium and of Qureysh — 

17 How goodly are ye, our Lords, ye twain who are found by men 

good helpers in every case, be it easy to loose or hard ! 

18 Busily wrought they for peace, those two of Ghey8, Murrah’s son, 

when the kin had been rent in twain and its friendship sunk in 

blood. 

19 Ye healed ‘Abs and Dubyan’s breach when the twain were well-nigh 

spent, 

and between them the deadly perfume of Menshim was work- 
ing hate. 

20 Ye said — ^ If we set our hands to Peace, base it broad and firm 

by the giving of gifts and fair 'words of friendship, all will be well/ 

21 And ye steadfastly took your stand thereon in the best of steads, 

far away from unbrotherline.ss and the bitter result of wrong. 

22 Yea, glory ye gained in Ma^add, the highe.st — God guide v'-ou right I 

who gains without blame a treasure of glory, how great is he I 

23 The wounds of the kindred were healed witli hundreds of camels good : 

he paid them forth troop by troop who had no part in the crime ; 

24 Kin paid them forth to kin as a debt due from friend to friend, 

and they spilt not between them so much as a cupjper’s cup full of 

blood. 

25 Among them went forth, , your gift, of the best of your fathers’ store, 

fair spoils, yoimig camels a many, slit-eared, of goodly breed. 
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III. 

26 Ho ! carry my message true to the tribesmen together leagued 

and Buhyaii — Have ye sworn all that ye took upon j^oii to swear ? 

27 It boots not to hide from God aught evil within your breasts : 

it Avill not be hid — Avhat men would hold back from God, He knoAvs. 

28 It may be its meed comes late : in the Book is the Avroiig set down 

for the Reckoning Bay; it may be that vengeance is swift and 

stern. 

29 And War is not aught but what je know w^ell and have tasted oft : 

not of her are the tales ye tell a doubtful or idle thing, 

30 When ye set her on foot, ye start her with words of little praise ; 

but the iiiind for her groAvs with her growth, till she bursts into 

blazing flame. 

31 She.Avill grind you as grist of the mill that falls on the skin beneath ; 

year by year shall her womb conceive, and the fruit thereof shall 

32 Yea, hoys shall she bear 3'ou, all of ill omen, eviller [be twins : 

than Ahmar of bid : tben suckling and Aveaning shall bring their 

33 Such harvest of bitter grain shall spring as their lords rea.p not [gain : 

from acres in el- ‘Iraq of bushels of corn and gold. 

IV. 

81 Yea, verily good is the kin, and unmeet the deed of AATong 

Hoseyn son of Bamdam Avrought against them, a murder foul I 
85 He hid deep AviMiin his heart his bloody intent, nor told 
to any his purpose, till the moment to do AA’^as come. 

36 He said — ‘‘ I Avill Avork my Avill, and then shall tliere gird me round 

and shield me from those I hate a thousand stout cavalry.’ 

37 So he sIgav : no alarm he raised Avhere the tents stood peacefully,. 

though tliere in their midst the Vulture-mother had entered in 

38 To dwell Avith a lion fierce, a bulwark for men in fight, 

a lion Avith angry mane uphristled, sharp tooth and claAv, 

39 Fearless : Avhcii one him Avrongs, he sets him to vengeance straight, 

unfaltering : Avhen no Avroug lights on him, ’tis he that Avrongs. 

40 They pastured their camels athirst, until when the time Avas ripe 

they drove them to pools all cloA'-en with weapons and plashed Avith 

blo(»d ; 
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41 They led through, their midst the Dooms : then they drove them forth 

again 

to the pasture rank and heavy, till their thirst should grow anew. 

42 But their lances — by thy life 1 were guilty of none that fell : 

Xehik’s son died not by them, nor by them ehMuthellem’s slain ; 

43 Nor had they in Naufal’s death part or share, nor by their hand 

did Wahab lie slain, nor by them fell ei-Mukhazzem’s son. 

44 Yet for each of those that died did they pay the price of blood — ■ 

good camels unblemished that climb in a row by the upland road 

45 To where dwells a kin great of heart, whose word is enough to shield 

whom they shelter when peril comes in a night of fierce strife and 

stonn ; 

46 Yea, noble are they ! the seeker of vengeance gains not from tliem 

the blood of his foe, nor is he that wrongs them left without help. 

, , TL, 

47 Aweary am I of life’s toil and travail : he who like me 

has seen pass of years fourscore, well may he he sick of life ! 

4S .1 know what To-day unfolds, what before it was Yesterday ; 

but blind do I stand before the knowledge To-morrow brings. 

49 I have seen the Dooms trample men as a blind beast at random treads 

— whom they smote, he died : whom they missed, he lived on to 

streiigthless eld. 

50 Who gathers not friends by help in many a case of need 

is torn by the blind beast’s teeth, or trodden beneath its foot. 

51 And he who his honour shields by the doing of kindly deed 

grows richer ; who shuts not the mouth of reviling, it lights on him. 

52 And he who is lord of wealth and is niggardly with liis hoard 

alone is he left by his kin : nought have they for him hut blame. 

53 Who keeps faith, no blame he earns : and that man whose heart is led 

to goodness mimixed with giulc gains freedom and peace of soul 
51 Who trembles before the Dooms, yea, him shall they surely seize, 
albeit ho set in his dread a ladder to climb the sky. 

55 Who spends on unworthy men his kindness with lavish hand, 

no praise does he earn, but blame, and repentance the end thereof, 

56 Who will not yield to the spears when their feet turn to him in peace 

shall yield to the points thereof, and the long fiashiiig blades of 

steed. 

57 Who holds not his foe away from his eisterii with sword and spear, 

it is broken and s|X)iled: who uses not roughness, him shall nieo 
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58 Wlio seeks far away from his kin for .hoasiiig,, takes foe for friend : 

who liononrs himself not well, no honour gains he fro in men. 

59 Who makes of his soul a beast of hurclen to bear men’s loads, 

nor shields it one day from shame, yea, sorrow shall be his lot. 

60 Whatso be the shaping of mind that a man is born withal, 

though, he think it lies hid from men, it shall surely one day be 

known. 

61 How many a man seemed goodly to thee while he held his peace, 

whereof thou didst learn the more or less when he turned to 

62 The tongue is a man’s one half, the other his valiant heart : [speecli ! 

besides these two nought is left but a semblance of flesh and blood. 

63 If a man be old and a fool, his folly is past all cure : 

but a young man may yet grow wise and cast off his foolishness. 

VII. 

64 We asked, and ye gave : we asked once more, and ye gave again ; 

but the end of much asking must be that no giving shall follow it. 

Notes to tub Introduction. 

^ This story is talccn from the Aghaiii, ix. pp. M-9 — ; it rests on the 
follo^^dng isnad : — el-Hasan ihn ‘Alt, who heard it from Mohammed ihn el-ikisim ihii 
Mahraweyh, who heard it from ‘Ahdallah ihn Ahi Sard, who heard it from l\luhammed 
ihn Ishaq el-Mnseyjdht, who heard it from Ihrilhim ihn Mohammed ibu ‘Ahd-el-^A ztz ibii, 
‘Omar ihn ‘xihd-or-Kahrndn ihn ‘Auf, who had it from his father, ‘Ahd-er-lXalnnan 
son of ‘Aiif was one of the first converts to ol-Islum, and must ha%’o known well eh 
Hurith son of ‘Anf of Biihytin, who in his old age became a i\Iuslim. There is some 
uncertainty as to the names of those who bore the hloodwit at the peace hetwoon ‘Ahs 
and Dahytin : hut the great majority of the authorities recognize el-Haritli as the 
leader in the peace ; some join with him Kharijch son of Siiuin, his first cousin, and 
others 'Klulrij oil’s brother Ilerim, That two were foremost in the nobhi work is ap- 
parent from Y. 18 of the Mo‘allaqah, as also that they w’ere of the house of Grhc'y5 son of 
IMurrah. If Horim had been one, it seems probable that this glory would have boon 
claimed for him by name by Zuheyr, whose chief patron he wais ; but though Ilcrim 
is praised in a large number of poems by Zuheyr, this particular deed is never claimed 
for him. It is observable that, while two arc spoken of in vv. 17 — 22 of the poem 
(where the dual number is used throughout), afterwards, when speaking of the second 
payment made necessary by the mm’der committed by Hosoyn (vv. 42 — 44), Zuheyr 
uses the plural, as if many of the fiimily of GheyS had taken part in it. 

^ This talc rests on the authority of the famous Abu ‘Oboydeh, and is also in 
the Aghani (ix. pp. 148-9). It is told in substantially the same terms by ot-Tobrizi 
and Ibn Niibatch, In el-Mcydani^s Proverbs (Frey tag’s edn., ii. pp. 27*3 sq^.) it is 
said that it was Khririjeh son of Binun wh<5 offered his son and two hundred camels to 
the men of ‘ Ahs in satisfaction for the miu*der of the man slain by Hosoyn ; and the 
curious fiict is added that of the two hundi'cd camels only one hundre<l wore paid, for 
el-Islum came and diminished the amount of the Maodwit to that number. If Ibis wore 
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true, it would Tbe an important datum for fixing the year in wliicli the peace was made ; 
"but it is not consistent witii the other facts of the history. The date of the peace is 
fixed by M. Gaussin de Perceval, on grounds of great probability, at from 608 to 610 
A. B. (Essai, ii. p. 499) ; it was not till the 8th year of the Hijrah (629—639 A. B.) that 
^Abs and Biibydn embraced el-Islam (M, iii, p. 218). According to the Tqd el-Ferid 
of Ibn *Abd Eabbili, ciuoted by M, Fresnel (Jonrn. Asiatique, 3me serie, iv. p. 20), 
the two persons whom Zuhe^T? praises in his Mo ^allaqah are '^Auf and Ma‘qil, sons of 
Subey^ son of ‘Ami*, of the line of Thadebeh ibn Sa^d. These two did indeed, accor- 
ding to el-Meydaiii, make 3 >eace between ^Abs and their own tribe of the Benii ThaG 
lebeh, who at first refused to join the rest of Bubjain in the engagement ; but it is 
impossible to regard them as the two praised by Zulieyr if v. 18 is genuine, inasmuch 
as they were not of the line of G-hey^ son of Murrah. 

The name of the man who was slain by Hoseyn son of Pamdam is given by el- 
Me^’dani and the Tqd as Tijan. ‘Antarah slew Bamdani, Hoseyn’ s hither, on the Bay 
of ed-Mureyqib, one of the earliest battles of the war (Fresnel, ioc, cU. p, 6), and Ward 
son of Habis slew Herim, Poseyn’s brother, on the Day of el-Yahiuriyyeh, imme- 
diately after the slajdng of the hostages by Ho^eyfeh (Aghiini, xvi, 30). Between 
these two dates ‘Antarah composed his Mo‘allaqah, in vv. 73 — 75 of which he mentions 
Bamdam as slain by his hand, and the two sons as still alive. 

It is worthy of notice that the Mo^allaqah, in. vv. 40 — 46, (if those verses are 
rightly placed,) seems to toll of a graver dissension as having arisen out of I:Ioseyn’s 
violent deed than that which this tradition relates ; for it would appear that the renewal 
of strife which followed it was the occasion when the slain men named in vv. 42 and 
43 (said in the commentary to he all of ‘Abs) met their death ; and that some bloodshed 
ensued seems certain from the metaphor in w. 40—41, where the camels, (that is, 
the fighting men.) after a or period of thirst, are said to have been led down again 
to drink of the pools of Death. The was probably the truce during which peace 
was being anunged. 

® This parenthesis, telling of the end of Qeys son of Zuheyr, is founded on the 
testimony of Ibn cl-Athir, who is believed generally to follow Abu ‘Oboydeh (Kamil 
i. p, 434.), and et-Tebrizi (Hamuseh, p. 223) ; it is vouched for by a poem by a man 
of ‘Abs, Bisht son of Bbayy son of Homam, quoted in the Hamaseh, where it is said 
of the horses that ran in the Eaee of Bahis — 

- . 14 /*^^*?** ' 

They brought to pass— so God willed— the spilling of Bialik’s blood, 
and cast Geys away forlorn an exile in far ‘Oman.” 

^ This paragraph is mine, and expresses what seems to m.e the most probable 
view to take of the case. I should add that besides el-Haiith, Herim, and Khaiijch, 
another pair of the house of Ghey§ are mentioned in the ‘Iqd (rJoui-n. Asiat., Jiiillet 
1837, p. 18) as having exerted themselves to establish peace between Abs and Bubyan, 
fiz, llariiiaieh son of el- Ashlar and his son Hashim. 

Notes to the Mo‘ali.aqah. 

The measure of the poem is the noble cadence called the TawU, most loved of all 
by the ancient poets. Each hemistich consists of foin feet, arranged thus— 
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U _ _ I U I KJ I ^ _ U 

(In tlie second foot the third syllable is occasionally, but rarely, short : the only 
instances of a short third syllable in the 128 hemistichs of this poem are v. 14-, a and 
b, Y. 28 , by and v. 33, b ; it is observable that it most frequently occurs with propcjr 
names.) 

In the English an attempt has been made to imitate the metre of the originaL 
The measure adopted is not absolutely unknown in our language ; it is to be found in 
many lines of that -wonderful organ-swell, Browning’s Abt Voffler ; the seventh stanza 
of that poem in particular is almost enthely in the TmvU. The following lines are 
exactlj!' the Arabic cadence-—- 

“Existent behind all laws, that made them and, lo, they are T’ 

“ And, there I Ye have heard and seen : consider and how the head 

Other verses of the same stanza exhibit the licences which I have found it neces- 
sary to take with the metre to adapt it to the English ; these are chiefly the following : — ' 

(1.) Dropping the first short sjdlable, as in v. 10, h, 11, a. 

This- is a licence which the Arabs themselves allow, bnt only (except in a few 
doubtful instances) at the commencement of a iioem. It is matched by Browning’s — 

“ Grive it to me to use ! I mix it with two in my thought.” 

(3.) Addition of a short syllable at the beginning of a foot, as in v. 12, a \ so in 
Browiimg — 

“ And I kno’w not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man.” 

(3.) Exchanging the one long third S 3 "Ilable of the second foot for two short, as 
in V, 4, a and h ; so Browning — 

“ But here is the finger* of G-od, a flash of the ‘Will that can*” 

(4.) Changing ^ into — in the tliird foot, as in v. 9, v. 11, 

compare Browming’s — 

“ That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a Star.” 


The text above given and translated is that of Arnold (Leipzig, ISdO), mth two 
slight amendments in the vocalization of v. 3 b and v* 69 bj and the substitution of 
for in in v, 54 ^ j of these the last two are indicated in Arnold’s notes, pp. 23 and 24, 
and the first is adopted from ez*Zauzeni. Arnold’s recension agrees hi the text and 
arrangement of the verses with ez-Eauzeni’s, except in v. 59, which the latter enthely 
omits. ■' , , ' " 

Another recension is to be found in Ahlwardt, Six Poets, pp. 94 sqq. ; tliis is based 
on the MSS. of Gotha and Paris : it diifers from Arnold’s cMefly in the arrangement of 
the versos ill the describing the journey of the ladies, and in the omission of 

several of tho maxims which follow v. 49 and the arrang’oment of those which it retains. 
The following is the order of the verses in AMwardt’s recension as compared with 
Arnold’s, tho nimibors of the verses being those of the latter and the urrungcnieat that of 
the former : — 
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1—8, (Ooniittocl) 11, ID, 14—15, 12—13, 18, 16—17, 19—22, 25, 23—24, 26-44 
u, (after wliich iyihvardt inserts a second hemistich which is not in Arnold, and com- 
mences the next verse with a first hemistich which is also wanting in the lattoi’. Arnold's 
44 h agrees with Ahlwardt’s 44 h:) 45 — 47, 49, 48, 50, 52, 51, 57, 54, 56, 53, 58, GO, 59. 
TV. 55 and 61 — 64 are omitted ; they will be found in the Aj)i3endix, p. 192. 

Of the two main differences above mentioned, it must be admitted that the arrange- 
ment of the verses describing the journey reads more smoothly and consecutively in 
Ahlwardt’s text than in ximold's ; perhaps this is rather a reason for suspecting the hand 
of a later adjuster than for rejecting the more difficult order : in such a matter how- 
ever no critical judgment is worth much. The second difference, the omission of vv. 
55 aud 61—64 among the sententious utterances which close the poem, seems to be 
also generally in favour of xlhlwardt ; v. 55 might, as he suggests (Bemorhungoii iiber 
clio jVechtheit kt., p. 64), find its proper place after v,. 51. Of the last verses of 
Arnold I would retain v. 64, which seems a fitting close of the poem, and appropriate 
to the tradition (of two pa^unents by the Peace-makers) with which it is connected ; 
the other three are clearly out of place where they stand, and belong to another poem 
(perhaps two others), whether hy Zuheyr or some other 4 )oet. 

Among the minor differences of arrangement, xlhiwardt’s text seems to eiT in 
placing v. 18 before vv. 16-17; v. 16 appears clearly to be the opening of the real 
theme, and the change of person in v. 18 (called iltifat) is of frccpient occurrence in the 
old poetry and offers no difficulty. Of the transposition of v. 25 there is little to be 
said one way or the other. The additions in Ahlwardt after v. 44 a are evidently to 
be rejected, the second inserted hemistich being a mere echo of v. 24 «. 

Of textual differences there are few of much importance; in v. 11 a, xihlwardt reads 
U-s-mViqi iox U-l-hitfi : in v. 14 5, man hi: tva Jiam : in v. 15 5, for loa 

muf'amt : in v. 20 5, mina4-amri for mim4^qauU : in v. 22 «■, wa gheyriha for Imdl- 
iwnu : in v. 25 5, ifuU-UMuzemicmi for ifalin miizemiemi (see note below on this verse) i 
in V. 26 famn miibUglm for aid \iUigM : in v. 27 a^ tektwnmna (wrongly) for teldH’> 
mnnm^ and imfhihm for mdiiriJcum (last better) : in v. 315, talpnil for tuntej (last 
better) : in v. 35 5, getejemjemi for getaqaddemi : in v. 37 a, tffzrd hiiyUmi Iceiluretmi 
for ynfzi^ hug titan Icethirctan (last preferable) : in v. 40 ra^au mu 7 '(duu mtn ifliHihini 
tliumiua for ra^au fthnt ahian hattd vtu temma^ and 5, tesU}^ Ifir^riniuJii foi tefarrd hk-siUihi 
(last preferable metrically) : in v. 43 shdraJdiJid-qamui for shttraJeet ji.4~mauU : in v. 
45 5, tiihrat for faraqet (last preferable, since the former unnecessarily repeats the 
i.uli'’utiu of V. 44 h ) : in v. gmlrikii witrahu for tfAi~!h(p.ghni yudrilcu ivl- 

laliu : in v. 54 vUmeniggetl gelqaTtd for ehmeniiyu yemlualm^ and 5, rdma yerqa- : in 
V- 53 yafdi for ynhda : in v, 60, 5, wa Itm for wa in : in v. 59, for our reading xlhl- 
wurdt has the? following — 

wa man lam yczel ymtalunilum-ndsa nefmhtt, 

wald ynghnihd ymamn minaHhdahri^ yus^ami : 

in V. 03 h, (A.ppendix p* 192,) yahltmiu (right : see note below) for yahhfmi : 
jiTi v. 64 5, sayohrmm for sayohrami (both are equally right grammatically, but tlie 
former would be an igwd if the'verse really belongs to this poem). 

The verses of the Mo‘allaqah quoted in the Aghani are the follovffng 

together on p. 146, ToL ix, — vv. 1, S, 4, 6, 56, 54 (in the last verse Ahlwardt’s 
reading, not Arnold’s, is given) ; 

on p. 148, y. 18 : 
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on p. 150j vv. 18, 25 {if(Ui4^Mmemicmi^ in accordance with Abu ‘Obej^dch's 
reading*), 24 : 

on p. 154, V. 60 (with the story of this verse having been quoted by ‘Othinfm son 


The translation offered is as literal as I have found it possible to make it consist 
tcntly vith English idiom and the rhythm ; where it seemed necessary, I have ex« 
plained deviations fz’oni absolute literalness in the notes : where the change of plii’ase 
was slight, I have not thought it needful to notice it. Thus in v. 3, <?, Mdlfetmi is not 
to and fro, ’but one after another: in v. 32, “Boys shall she bear you, of ill 
omen, all of them like Alimar of ^Ad,” is the word-for-word rendering. I have 
not however consciously anywhere departed from the sense of the original, and 
but seldom from the phrase. Of other translations, the only ones I have seen are that 
by M. Caussin de Perceval, at pp. 531 — 536 of Yol. ii of his Essai siir Vlihioire des 
Arahes mant Vlslamisme, and that by Riickert (which omits the teshbth) at pp. 14-7 — 150 
of the first volume of his translation of the Hamaseh ; the translation by Sir W. Jones, 
which I believe to be the only one before pubEshed in English, I have not been able 
to consult. 


T. 1. El-Miitathcllcni (according to the Mardsid, el-Mutathoilim) is a hill in the 
high land strctclung East of the northern Hijaz, in the country of the Bonu Murrah 
of CThatafun ; it is mentioned in ^Antarah’s Mo‘aUaqah, v. 4, in connection with ei- 
Hazn and es-Sanmian. Of cd-Darraj no particular information is given in the Marasid. 

V. 2. “ Er-Eaqmatdn” : according to ez-Zauzeiii two places are meant by this 

name, which is the dual of er-raqmehj a word meaning “ the meadow” i^'andah) ; he 
says that one village called cr-Haqmeh is near el-Basrah, and another of the same name 
near el-Mcdineh : they are thus frr distant one from another. JlaQmeh how'ever 
means, besides a meadow, the side of a valley, or the place in it where water collects ; 
it seems more prohahlo from the way in which the name is used that one place, not 
is intended ; the same name, in the same dual form, occurs in a lament by a woman 
of G-hatafan over the death of Malik son of Bedr given in the Aghaiii (xvi, p. 30) — 

“So long as a turtle moans in the groves of er-Eaqinatiln 
or cr-Kass, so long weep thou for him that x-ode el-Kotefim.” 

The second hemistich of tliis verse gives concisely a simile for the water- worn traces 
of the tents which is found in a more expanded form in Lebid’s Mohilaqah, vv. 8 and 
0, q, V. The tattooing over the veins of the inner wrist is said to bo renewed, because 
the toiTcnts have scored deeply certain of the trenches dug round the tents, while others 
that did not lie in the path of the flood have become only faintly marked, like the 
veins beneath tlie tracery, 

C ■ ■ \ ■ , , ■ ■ ; ’ 
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r. 3. ^‘Tlic wild kine,” tke mitilope (hfassa-^ a sx^ccicsof bovine antcloi^e. ^‘Tlio 
deer,” ih'itui (for ay’dm)^ plural of ri’m. is tke w’hitc antelope {aniilope leucoryx ) ; 

tbougli identical in fonn with the Hehiw 'i^hi {rkjm)^ it is very doubtful whether the 
latter word means the same : the LSX translate it by /ioz/J/cepsws (A.. V. unicorn”). 
The Assjudan is, Hke the Arabic, and there is a good discussion of the meaning 

of this word in an article on the Animals of the Assyrian Sculptures in the Transactions 
of the Societj-^ of Biblical Archasology for 1877 ; it a];)pcars certain that it is not tho 
antilopo lev.coryx^ hut some, larger and rohuster animal, perhaps the wild buffalo (see 
Job xxxix, 9-12). 

V. 5. “ Trench” : rounji the tent a trench is dug to receive the rain from tho 
roof and prevent the water from flooding the interior. 

Y. Q, In the mom” : the morning was tho time when raids were made, and 
the word s^fluk thus itself is used in the sense of a sudden attack. Td mMlidh was tho 
battle-cry [slii'ur) of Temim in the Bay of el-Kulab. To wish peace in the morning 
to a place is therefore an ax3propriate greeting. 

vv. 7 — 15. The journey here described would take tho wanderers along the 
southern skirt of the tract called hy Falgrave (Cent, and East. Arabia, Yol. I, chap, 
vi) “ the Epper Kaseem er-Eass is still a place of some importance, and will be 
found marked on Palgrave^s map some distance to the North of ‘Oneyzoh. In the days 
of Zuheyr the country was in the possession of tho Bonn Asad, who were not always 
on the friendliest terms with the Benu ©uhysln, among whom the poet lived. 

V. 12. Tassels of scarlet wool decorated the haudaj in which ladies rode. “ 
rfq seeds” : hahhU’-Lfend ; the exact nature of this plant with a scarlet seed or fruit 
is very doubtful ; see Lane, s. m, and 

V. IG. “ The Holy House” is the Ka^beh. The mention of its building by tho 
Qmreysh and the men of Jurhum must not be understood of the same time. Jurhuni 
was the name of two Arab stocks : the first the ancient race who peopled the low^r 
jffijilz and Tiliameh at the time of the legendary settlement of Ishmael among them, 
with whom he is said to have mtermairied ; the second (whom M. de Perceval regards as 
alone having had a historical existence) a tribe who ruled in IJiIckkeh from about 70 
B. C. to 200 A, D. They were expePed from Mekkoh and dispersed so that no me- 
morial of them remamc4 hy an Azdite stock from el-Yomen calLod the Ivhuztdah (G. 
de Perceval, Essai, i, 218,. Agh^ni, xiii, lOS-lll.), The second Jurhum are said 
(Agh. p. lOD) to have rebuilt the Ka‘beh on the foimdations laid by Abraham after 
it had been overthrown by a fiood : the architect was one 'Omar el-Jarud, whose 
descendants were known as the ledumh^ or masons. The Qureysh settled in Mekkeh 
during its occupation hy the Khuzd^ah, and gained possession of the KaTeh in tho 
time of Qi’i^ayy, whose mother was. of the race of the Jedarah, about 440 A. B. (C. 
de Perceval). Qusayy, in the year 450 A. B. or thereabout, caused the huilding 
erected by the Jurhum to be demolished, and rebuilt tho Xaheh on a grander scale. 
It was rebuilt a third time in the year 605 A. B., very shorily before the Mo^allaqah 
...was... composed. Alobammed, then 35 .yeais old, assisted in the work. These thi*ee 
occasions are probably those to which Zuheyr refers, 
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Circle romid/’ tdfalimdaku ; tlie tawdf^ or going* round seven times, was one of 
tlie most ancient rites of the religion of the Arabs ; it was the mode of worship used 
not only for the Ka‘heh, hut also for the other objects of reverence among the pagan 
xirabs ; seo Lane, s, v, Duwdr, 

V. 18. In this verse md heynad-^asMreti must be understood as meaning the 
friendship of the two houses of the family. Beijn (“that which is between’’) has two 
contrary significations ; disunion, that which parts or separates, and concord, that 
which joins ; so £)(Uu4~bepi means both enmity and friendship. 

^Ashireh here means the stock of Baghid son of Reyth son of G-hatafiln, the com- 
mon father of ‘Abs and Bubyan ; according to the dictionaries ^asliireh is the smallest 
sub-dirision of the tribe, but its use here is clearly opposed to that view. The various 
words meaning tribe and family are very loosely applied in the old poetry, and the 
distinctions drawn between them by lexicographers (see Lane a. i?. do not seem 
to be borne out by usage. In v. 24 ‘Abs and Bubyan are each called and la y. 

34 Libs is a 

V. 19. The literal translation of this verse is — 

Ye two repaired the condition of ‘Abs and Bubyan (by peace), after that 
they had shared one with another in destruction, and had brayed between them 

the perfume of Merishim.” 

The second hemistich is said to refer to a custom which existed among the Arabs 
of plunging their hands into a howl of perfume as they took an oath together to fight 
for a cause until the last of them was slain. Menshim, the commentators say, was a 
woman in Mekkeh who sold perfume. Such an oath was followed by war to the bitter 
end, and so he brayed the perfume of Menshim” became a proveih for entering on 
deadly strife. That oaths so taken were counted of special force may be seen from the 
tale of ‘‘the Oath of the Pez'fumed oilqb,^^ MJf eUMiiiayy taken by the sons of 
‘Abd-Menaf and their partisans in or about 490 A. B. (see C. de Perceval, Essai, i. 
254. Ibn-el-Athir, K^mil, i. pp. 329-30.) 

V. 22, Ma‘add was the forefather of all those Ai’abs (generally called miistcdriheh 
or insititious) who traced their descent from ‘Adnan, *whose son he was. The name is 
thus used to denote the Central stocks, settled for the most pai't in Ntjcl and el-Hijaz, 
as ojoposccl to the Arabs of el- Yemen or of Yemenic origin by whom they wctc bor- 
dered on the Xorth and South. The name of Ma‘add’s son Nizar is also used in the 
same way. E izCir was the father of Mudar, Eabi^ah, and Anmur ; the last-named and 
his descendants joined themselves to the people of ol-Yemen; and “Eabi’ah and 
Mudar” is again a comprehensive term used to designate the tribes of Xejd and the 

V. 25. “ Slit-eared, of goodly breed” : mm "ifdlin mumimmi. There are two 

ways of taking this phrase : the first is that here adopted, whereby muzcmim is ren- 
dered as an adjective attached to Hfdl, meaning “ slit-eai*ed.” Camels of good breed 
had a slit made in the ear, and the piece of skin thus detached (called zenvmclt) left to 
hang down. The ordinary grammatical construction would requme the feminine, 
miumimmehy to agree with Hfuli but the masculine is used by a poetic license. The 
other, resting on the authority of Abu ‘Obeydeh, reads ^ifdli Muzennemiy young 
camels (the offspring) of Muzennem” (or eX-Muzennem) .* Muzonnem, he says, being the 
name of a famous stallioa-camcd whose .breed was much renowned among the Arabs. 
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It is worth remarking that this line seems to contradict the assertion of et-Tehrizi, 
in his commentary on the Hamaseh, p. 107, that the young camels (seven or eight 
months old) called 'ifdl (plural of ’afil) were not given in payment of Moodwits. 
lYrhaps there was an exception in the case of the better breeds. The passage, how- 
ever, on which et-Tebrizi makes this remark does not necessarily bear him out. 

V. 26. “ Tribesmen together leagued,” el-AhUf, plural of MIf. The commen- 

tary says that these confederates were Grhataf^n, Asad and Tayyi’ ; other authorities 
quoted by Lane fs. -y. liilfj restrict the appellation to Asad and Ghatafan, Asad and 
Tayjd’, or Fezarah (a branch of ^vihyaxi) and Asad. Since BubyHnj a division of 
Ghatafan, is named separately from the Alildf^ it would seem probable that the word 
here means only Asad and Tay}d\ I do not, however, find that these confederates 
took any part in. the War of Lahis, except at the battle of Shi‘b Jebeleh, when Asad 
joined Bubyan and Teinim against ‘.imir and Abs ; their presence at the oath-taking 
between the various branches of Ghatafan would, however, render the engagement 
more formal and solemn : they were a sort of “ Guaranteeing Power.” 

TV, 27-28. HeiT von Kremer (Culturgeschichte des Orients nnter den Chalifen, 
Tol. ii., p. 358, noto"^) regards these verses as interpolated, and alien from the spirit of 
the poetry of the Ignorance. He says, moreover, that they are inconsistent with v. 48, 
which expresses the true feeling of that age, that of the Future no man knows any- 
thing. Certtiinly their spirit is more religious than is usual in the old poetry, and the 
mention of the Book and the Beckoning Day points to a body of doctrine which we 
are accustomed to think was first planted among the Arabs by Mohammed. But it is 
to be remarked that the i^assage where the verses come (vv. 26-33) seems thoroughly 
consecutive and complete in sense : that the same number of verses is given, in the 
same order, in all the recensions of the poem ; and that v. 28 exhibits a very cuiious 
construction, easily intelligible indeed, but unlikely to be used in an interpolation : 
this is the carrying on of the me^zum imperfect from the apodosis of the conditional 
sentence in v. 27 5 into the unconditional proposition of v. 28. 

As regards the possibility of such an exhortation being addressed to the tribes 
settled in the country East of Ycthrib and South of the mountains of Ttiyyi’ in 610 
A. D,, I do not think that it should be hastily rejected. Few subjects arc more obscure 
than the real nature of the religion of the pagan Arabs. It would seem that at the 
time when the Prophet arose there was extremely little religious faith in the ijcople of 
any sort : that theii* old di^finitios were held by them in much the same estimation as 
that in which oui* own forefathers in Korway and Iceland held Odin and Thor when 
Christianity first overspread the Horth. But beyond the reverence, such as it was, paid to 


* His words arc — “ Das Gcdicht, Zohair XVI, vird man wegen v, 27 (28), tier von 
dcr Abrechnung am jiingsteii Tago spricht, fiir unocht odor interpohi’t erkluren miissen. 
Ich entseheidc mich fiir das Letztere, denn v. 49 (48) siiricht die cchte, alte Idee aus, 
dass man von dem Zukiiaftigen nichts wisse.” In the same note, H. von Kremer sees 
traces of Mohammedan recension in the name Abd-allah in a poem of Antarah’s. I 
|3rcsumo that he considers the occurrence of that name as l>C'longing to the lather of 
Moliammed, the son of Judean, and the brother of Dureyd son of es-Sinimoh, as well 
as to the tribe-fathers Abd-alHh ibn el-Azd (Ma^arif, p. f54), Abd-allah ibn Ghatafan 
{id. p. 39), and Abd-allith ibn Ka‘b and Abd-allah ibn Kilab, sub-divisions of klmir ibn 
Sa‘sa‘ah (/if. pp. 42 and 43), to be insufficiently vouched for. 


«!., d..O-, lionet, 

of fUith in T!k Goa, Miuh, ^°,0Vithont osouming such a faitii os abooay 

Bcdawtas Hs most freqixGiit tyaciilatiof ^ inipossime ; that 

veil kno^^ to tlio people, a God, not those who deny Him. 

revelation is addi'essed to nion v J belief In tho Ono God, find hcen aconstomed to 

Some trihcs may have had more 0 , • y ^j^oge ^ho, liho the Cliu-eysh, pos- 

looh moi-o immediately to Hun, oth ^ ^ them in mnoh profit,) loss : . 

sessed fixmons shrines of idolatrons wor^^P “^tor^ntaed in some moasm-o the 
prohahly contact with Judaism and tribes of Ghatafln 

Utor or loss desxoo of it How f “"“I . to the North was Kolb in 

m>rG the Jews settled from lothiib o V eKr nirristiarL* Cdiristianitv had made 

,l.D„o». («mn-) t rL?r» di ...ooain,.. o «y 

some progress in Tayyi, , ^of^bs spent the last years of his hfo as 

vouched for story, Qeys son o ' r ^ Yethiib, in constant relations with 

a Christian anchorite rn ‘Oman. witk their people ; and to tho 

tho Kings of Ghassan, who were ^ ‘^^.jjo'miin Ahu QdhCis, had long hoen a 
North-east was cl-IJireh, w _°=‘' sm-oad amon" tho people long boforo his day. 
Christian, and where Chiistianitj h. ‘ contemporary, had dwelt long at tho 

En-Ndhighah of ©uhr^, 

Courts boUi of ol-I;Ureh anc t . . • ,,„j,iGr much may bo sard,) ho 

tested, it is tnro, but m favour ol tho » j,ow they built 

refers to a Bahhmical legoiid o ^ q£ s.\<iaeh had preached Christianity 

for him Tedmur. At the fair o ’a • itself heloiigod one of the Hand's, 

KhuHd son of Smto son of Gl . tie linos may be genuine. The 

things seem to me to make it P appears whoUy groundless; tho latter 

ohjeotion that they aroiaoonsismnt with . tto former to tho 

refers to tho vicissitudes of ‘ .g ^(,^0 on v. S2 for- a farther argument 

reckoning of God in tho world after death. (Soe note 
■ in favour of the authenticity of these verses.) 

as a woman, it seemed best to uso m tho translation 

, 1 =v;t, that is placed beneath tho mill to 

V. 31. “Skin,” thifdl, IS ^ the slain to groimd grain is 

receive tho flour Ti^-omparis» o^- to^^ 30, 31)- 

common in the old poetry , J f 
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^TATd* -u -h V sm I’or a 'dis'Ciissioii of this passage, see hiOeldthOy 

En-l\ahxghah, ^ 2^^^ qq^ XI, and Ahlwardt, Bcmerkiingen uhur 

Beitrago 2. Keniitn. der Poc&. * *■ ? Xoeldokc appears to OYcrlook 

the tradition (unless ho rejects it) that en m 
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When our War-mill is set against a people 

as grain they fall thereunder ground to powder ; 

Eastward in Nejd is set the skin "beneath it, 
and the grain cast therein is aU QucJ^^ah/” 

“Year by year shall her womh conceive’^ ; telqali Mshafmi; MsMf k said of a 
slio-eamoi that conceives m two following years. Another word used in a like sense 
of War is which Is applied to an animal with a hard hoof (as a cow or mare), 

that after bringing forth her tat-horn {MkrJ conceives again forthwith and bears 
another young one ; so Jm'hm ^awdn is said of a war the fury of which is perpetually 
renewed (see Hainaseh, p. ISO). Again, plural is used of a war which lies 
long dormant ; its meaning is a she-camel that does not conceive for two years, or some 
years, and it is thei'cfore the opposite of hishclf, El-IIdrith son of ‘Obad saidof the 
War of Basils after the slaying of Ms son Bujeyr by Miihelhii — 

“ The War of Wa il has conceived at last, having long been barren.’’ 

V. 32. “Ahmar of ‘Ad.” According to the received story of the Muslims, it 
was to Thamud, not to ‘Id, that the prophet SMih was sent to warn them of their wick- 
edness. The sign that he gave them was a gigantic she*camel that issued forth at his 
bidding from a rock (Qur’an vh. 71): “Then said those among them that were filled 
with pride — ‘ Yerily we reject that in wMch ye believed.’ And they slow the shc-camcl 
and rebelled against their Lord, and said — ‘0 Salih I bring upon us that wherewith 
thou didst threaten us, if thou art indeed of the Sent of God I’ Then the earthquake 
seized them, and they lay on their faces in their dwellings, dead.” {Q,ur. l> c. vv. 
74—76. The story is also told in xi, vv. 64 — 71.) The loader in the slaying 
of the Camel was Qudar el-Ahmar, “ Qudar the Bed” ; and thus “ More unlucky than 
Ahmar of Thamud,” and “ More unlucky than the Slayer of the She-camol,” became 
proverbs. The people of Thamud ( — who are mentioned'^ by Diodorus Siculus and 
Ptolemy, and as late as 450 A. D. in the Koiitia dujnitatum utrinsque imjmii: see 
C. de Perceval, Bssai i., p. 27—) dwelt in Hijr, a valley on the road hTorthwards from 
the Hijilz into Syria. The race of ‘Ad, on the contrary, were settled in the South of 
Arabia, in the Ahr/if^ now a vast desert of sand : Ibii Qutcybch (Ma‘tmf, p, 15) places 
them “in ed-I>aww, and ed-Dahna, and ‘Alij, and Yobrin, and Webber, from ‘Oman 
to l^adramant and el-Yemen.” To them was sent Hud (Qur. vii. 63 and xi). They 
were thus separated hy the whole distance of Arabia &om Thamud, and, it is probable, 
also by a vast space of time, if the Thamuckni of the Mtitia dignitatmn are the same 
as the latter pcopde. The commentators give two reasons to explain wh3" Zuheyr 
said, “ Ahmar of ‘Ad” instead of “ Ahmar of Thamud” : the first is the necessity of the 
rhythm, which would not permit him to say Thamud ; the second is that some of the 
genealogists say that Thamud was a cousin of ‘Ad, and after the destruction of the 


^ In George Smith’s “Assjuria” (“ Ancient History from the IJ^roniiments” 
Series), p. 100, Sargon, in 715 B. 0., is related to have led an expedition into Arabia, 
“ whore he conquered the Thamudites and several other tribes, carrying them captive 
and placing them in the cities of Samaria.” 
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ancient race of ‘Ad the people of Thamiid inherited theh possessions and wore called 
^Ad eUAJchmdi, “the later ‘Ad/’ The first reason must be rejected, ibr it wonld ha,vo 
hcon easy to tho poet so to frame tho verse that Thamud might have been used instead 
of ‘Ad : for instanco, ho might have said — 

JFatuntej klcum JcuUmi hcdmimhu 

Qiiddm ThmnMm : tJmmma 

Moreover other poets also speak of Ahmar of ‘Ad: e. <7., Ahu Jimdah 
quoted by et-Tebrizi in the i^amaseh, p, 421. Tho second is more probable, though 
the Biblical genealogies framed for ‘Ad and Thamtid by later hlusliin wrii;ers can 
hardly have been known to Zuhoyr. According to these, the following was the 
•descent of these two tribes — 

Mih(Noah) 

Sam (Shem) 

Irem (Aram) 


‘Abir or Jathir (Gether) 

‘Ad ThaLud 

A third hj^pothesis is possible— that some version of the legend of Salih and his Camel, 
and the judgment which followed its slaying, was emTent in the days of Zuhejw 
which dropped out of mind when el-Isldm overspread the land. 

If this verse is genuine, it would seem strongly to support the opinion that 
yy. 27 — 28 may also be genuine ; for it refers plainly to a legend (mentioned in the 
Qur’an in a way which shows that it was well knovm to those addressed) of God’s 
judgment on the wicked. That it is genuine and not a Muslim interpolation <appears 
highly probable from the mention of ‘Ad rather than Thamud : the latter would have 
been named by a Muslim following the version of the legend embodied in the Qur’An. 

V. 33. “ Of bushels of corn and gold,*’ min qaflzin wa dirJiemi : the coinage 

called dirlicrn was silver, not gold ; but the latter is here used (like the word dirlieni in 
tho original) in the general sense of money. The qajiz was a measm’e of capacity 
containing eight melchUcs or twelve of el- ‘Iraq : one .^d‘ of Baghdad is ritls^ or 
pints : the qafiz is thus 64 pints. The word is originally Persian, Jcawtzh (j^). 

V. 37. “Though there in their midst the Yulture-niother had entered in,’^ 
ledd lieythu 'dlqct ralMUt ^Ummu qasldmni: literally, “In that place where thoTulture- 
mothcr cast down her camel-saddle.” “ To cast down one’s saddle” (as “ to lay dovui 
one’s staff” in v. 13) means to halt in a place. “ The Vulture-mother” is a name of 
Death, or Calamity ; qasldam moans an old vulture, and is used in that sense in tho 
last verso of ‘Antarah’s Mo‘allaqah. 

V. 38. “ A bxilwark for men in fight,” muqaMaf : literally, “ one whom men cast 
before thorn (in battle),” to shield themselves or to do a desperate deed. 


‘Air/(Dz) 
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V. 40. As cxplainGcl at the end of the second note to the Introduction, this 
Tcrsc apiDoars to refer to the breaking* out again of strife which followed the deed of 
Hosejui. They pastured their camels athirst,” ra>mt (pm’ ahum : literally, They 
pastoed (their camels) for their iu}i\ or period between two drinkings ” Camels in 
Arabia are not taken down to diink every day ; in the greatest heat they arc watered 
eveiy alternate .day : this is called ffliiM ; as the weather gets colder, they pass two days 
without water, and come down on the fourth : this is called rib^ ; then follow hhims^ 
sldsy and so on to Hslir, when the pm' is eight days, and they are watered on the tenth. 
The camels are the warriors, and the pools the pools of Death. The imago seems 
intended to figure the senselessness of the strife, and its want of object and aim. 

V. 41. Till tlioir thirst should grow anew”: these words have been added in 
the translation to complete the sense ; they follow from the description of the pasture 
fJcela’J as unwholesome, heavy fmustanbalj^ and indigestible (mutmoaJcliMiam) : such, 
that is, as to stii* their thirst again in a short time. The unwholesome pasture is the 
brooding over m’ong in the intervals of combat. In like manner Qeys son of Zuheyr 
says, of the bitter results of wrong in this same War of Daliis (Hamtlseh, p. 210. 
Aghani xvi., 32) — 

“ But the stout warrior IJamal son of Bedr 

wrought wrong : and wrong is a surfeiting pasteage.” 

V. 44. The commentary on this verse seems to me to err in taking IcuUan as 
eq^uivalent to ; it is, I think, equivalent to IcuUa vjuliidm 

mina4^qaild : this follows from the hu in ya^qilimaJm at the end of the hemistich. 
I have translated accordingly. 


V. 45, Tins verse contains a difficult word which the dictionaries do not satis- 
factorily explain, -viz. Midi in lihayyin Idldlin. Ixl form it is the plural of lidU, 
“ alighting or abiding in one place” ; but it seems always to bo used, as here, as an 
epithet of praise. Lane (&, v, JulUJ says that it means a numerous tribe alighting* 
or abiding in one place.” I have not found it in the Hamaseh, though Jiaipjim hoUdim 
(another plural of hdll) occurs in a poem on p. 171 ; hut it is used in a poem by 'Amr 
vson of Ivulthum given in the Aghiini, voL ix., p. 183 — 


> - A 

Which seems to mean — > 

Ho 1 carry my message to the sons of Jusham son of Eekr, 

and TegHib, (that they may know) as often as they come to ihe great 
IIo'W that the glorious warrior, the son of ^Amr, 

on the mom of bore himself stoutly in battle.” 


«■ For the voealixation of HatdVhere given see the Mara?M, s. r. It is a village 
of ei-Yemameh belonging to the Bend Hanifeh., . 
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It may possibly moan numerous, and hence strong, this sense being derived from that 
of a body of men halting together in a compact host, on the alert and prepared for all 
attacks. 

V. 46. This verse is in praise of ^Ahs, and is in continuation of v. 45, The 
second hemistich offers some difficnlty : one docs not expect to find theii* protection of 
‘^him that vrrongs them’’ set down to their credit; but the words ^aUijhim 

cannot be otherwise rendered. Probably the wronger spoken of is the man who by 
slaying a member of another tribe involves his own in difiicnlties. It sometimes 
happened that such an one found himself unsupported by his kinsmen, and turned out 
from among them as a 7chaU\ or outcast : for instance, el-Hdrith son of Balim, who 
slow Khalid son of Ja^far of ^Amir while the latter was under the protection of 
cn-Ho^miln son of el-MunSir, King of el-Hireh, was so treated by liis tribe of 
Murrah, the same as that to which the men whom Zulieyr praises in this poom 
belonged. Such a desertion, unless for the gravest possible cause, was held to be 
disgraceful ; and h^bs are accordingly praised because they would not give up the 
wrongdoer, though he brought evil upon them. 

V. 47. Zuheyr was eighty years old when he composed his Mo^allaqah ; if this 
was in 60S or 610 A. D., as M. dc Perceval supposes, ho may well have been a hundred, 
as the Aghani relates (ix. 148), when he was seen by Mohammed, who said — ‘‘O Godh 
grant me a refuge from his Devil I ” — that is, his cunning in song ; it is added that ho 
made no more poems from that day till his death, which ensued shortly after. This 
would be about 628 or 630 A. D. ; and we know that his son Ka^b gave in his adhesion 
to the Prophet in 631 (the latter part of the ninth year of the Hijrah), after Zuheyr’s- 
other surviving son Bujeyr, together with the greater part of his tribe, the Muzeyneh, 
had already embraced el-Islam. 

V. 49. Blind beast,'’ ^asJnvA : literally, a weak-eyed, shG-camel" — one that 
sees not well where she is going, and therefore strikes everything with her forefeet, 
not pacing attention to the places where she sets down her feet (Lane). The w'ord is 
used x>roverbialiy : you say — EeMda fuUmuni-l-^aslmd, “ Such an one rides the weak- 
eyed she-camer’ ; that is, he prosecutes his affair without due deliberation ; and 
— Ehalata Jcliahta’-l-Uishivu, trod with the careless tread of a weak-eyed she- 

camel,” he acted at random. 

V. 50. If this verso is rightly placed next after v. 49, tho rending by tln3 teeth 
and the treading under foot should refer to the weak-eyed she-camel spoken, of in that 
verse ; and so I have taken it, the camel being blind Chance. 

V. 53. I am far from satisfied with the translation given of this verse, in which, 
however, I have scrupulously followed the commentary. The doubtful words are 
muUiui^ mnu-I-^hirrl and ydtjemjein ; the former is explained as meaning hlrrun hlMmmj 
that is, pure goodness” ; and the latter as the same as yetar added, that is, he is 
disturbed, confounded, peri>lexed.” But Lane renders mutmaHnmi-Uhirri as quiet, 
at rest, in heart or mind” (&•. v. bur, end) ; for iejmijema, he gives — he spoke indiB- 
tinctly, he conceuied a thing in his bosom,, he held back from the thing, not daring to 
B. 


do it” ; tlie sense of ‘‘ being distobed in mind” does not occur, tliongh it may, per- 
haps, fairly be gathered from the last of those given by Lane. I should bo inclined 
to render mm yuMa qalhilm, i'c — “ He whos?e heart is guided to quietness and rest of 
soul is not distmbed in his doings, but acts without fear or trouble of spirit.” 

V. 56, Among the Arabs, when two pai’ties of men met, if they meant peace, 
they tinned towards each other the iron feet fsijdj] plural of x-ifjJJ of their spears : if 
they meant war, they turned towards each other the points. 

V. 57. The cistern”, 7mid^ is a man’s home and family. 

V. 60. This verse, the commentary tells us, was quoted by ^Otlmian son of 
^Aff4n, the third Khalifeh. 

V. 62. This accords with the proverb — imimM-l-mar'n l)i\mjhareyhi—'^^ A man 
is accounted of according to his two smallest things” — his heart and his tongue. 

w. 60-62 seem consecutive in sense, and probably belong to the same poem ; 
but it is very dMcult to see how they cohere with the rest of this. v. 63, on the 
other hand, seems sejjarate not only from the rest of the poem, but also from the three 
verses that precede it ; grammar would require that the verb at the end of it should 
be marfu^^ not mcjziim — yahlumu^ not yalilmn : but to read it so would disturb the 
rhyme, and be a fault of the kind called iqiod. The commentary says that the mlm of 
yaklmn is originally mauqaf (quiescent in a pause), and is read with "kesr^ because that 
is the appropriate vowel for making a quiescent letter moveable ; but this reason is 
very lame. On the whole, it seems certain that v. 63 does not properly belong to the 
piece, and it is probable that vv. 60-62 are also intrusions. No other poem of those by 
Zuheyr that remain has the same metre and rhyme as his j^Io'allaqah, and it is most 
likely that fragments of other poems, now lost, in this measure and rhyme that have 
survived have been included in it, because there was no other piece into which they 
could be put. The rest of the maxims forming the conclusion of the poem can be 
understood as arising, some more, some less closely, out of its subject ; but the different 
order in which they occur in different recensions, and the fact that some recensions 
omit some of them which others supply, make it doubtful whether even they all pro- 
jierly belong to the Mouliaqah. 
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(With one plate.) 

The line which elmdes the Mnsalmln from the Buddhist populations 
of Asia, where it crosses the valley of the Upper Indus, passes throug'h the 
villages of a small tribe which is worthy of some attention. It is Arian in 
Mood though surrounded on all sides but one by Turanians of the Tibetan 
bra, neb. The people of this tribe are proved by their language and their 
customs, which are supported by their. traditions of former migrations, to 
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belong to the Dard* race, although they themselves axe not aware of t e 

kinship They are known sixnply as Brhk-pa or hxghlanc ersb Wh le 
isolated amoncv strangers they have preserved themselves mth a caste-liko 
feeling from amalgamating .vith them, and seem to have only recently aixd 

%'erv superficially accepted the religious belief s ot their neig i douxs. ^ 

tribe is thus nominally Buddhist, while two or three o 
rhif nidh.westernmost villages bordering on Baltistan have become 

tribe presents therefore, to the student of early 

interesting sight of a people of pure 

barbarous stage, and who enjoy the 

unaffected by the action of any of the great philosophising oi 
relimons- although in some of their customs they have not altogethei 
elcaped beixm influenced bv contact with neighbours of another race. 
Xdda%isitto (tbe borne of these so-cdled 

Buddhist Bards) on my t fl™ 

last winter ( 1876 ). In a wild gorge through which the naiiow Indus 

rushes and where the grand masses of granite seemingly piled in confusion 
» i banks se»«e le"„, .-.o™ for thk «. tk. “d 

the hio-her mountains behind them, my first camp was pitched. Close bj 
t H:.k Ea™., .hick hi .ppe, pack ejaanda i* a -d. ..habjd 

vallev escapes through a rocky chasm into the Indus. Heie, on a little 
ti-iaimular plain a few yards in extent between the cliffs and the river, e 
only flat Ipot around, the people of ^anu were waitmg to re m^^^ 
The sun was setting ; the gorge was already in deep shade ; a of wome 
in dark attire was drawn up along the side of the Pf 

in her hand a saucer full of burning juniper-wood from which cd^ 

smoke ascended in the still air, uniting overhead in a kind- of ca p c ^ 

dvinc^ out a pungent incense-like odour. A mid music of drums and 

^ ^ . 1 • Acs T rinnvfiaphed tb.6 woinGn bout down and 

screaming pipes was playing. As 1 appioacnea, 

placed on the ground at their feet the smoking bowls which screened them 
as in a cloud while they greeted me in the peculiar manner of their tribe by 
Idn^ the two handfi-apidly in front of theii- faces with fingers closed as 

^"S^attenttn was chiefly attracted by some witeh-like old hags of the 
number, with faces begrimed by juniper smoke, ^bose shaip ^ ^ 

tures aid deep sunk eves were in marked contrast with the flat TibeUn 

to .Hci o»e i. ...otomcd in Mik. Th.se «« n„..- 

^ Altlioucrli Dr. Leitner (in Ws Dardist&n) states tliat the name 

« b, 4 .« tt. tw I- ^ tc 

apply it to tkeir parent stock in Astomnder the form Dmde. ibej are 
their Kashmiri neighhonrs by the name of Dard, and J>m-du. 
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takeabiy of a different race. They wore long straight woollen smocks,, 
square fiat caps poised on their heads with one of the corners projecting 
over the forehead, the hair done uj) into nnmberless slender plaits hanging 
loose and straight, and sheep skins suspended like cloaks over the shoulders, 
the only pai*t of their dress resembling that of Tibetan women, excepting 
the mocassin-like boots. The men were clothed just like Tibetans^ with 
caps, like black nosebags, falling over one ear. 

These people were inhabitants of the Hanu side-valley, whose villages 
lie some distance up it, hut who had come down to the gorge of the main, 
river (Indus) to receive me. They have lost their own tribal dialect and 
speak Tibetan ; but otherwise in dress and customs they resemble the rest 
of their people. 

My next day’s march led through similar scenery, the path now rising 
up the side of the cliff supported on frail-looking scaffoldings of tree-trunks 
resting on projecting rocks or on wooden trestles, now plunging precipi- 
tously down to the river-side where a stone could be thrown to strike the 
opposite cliff across the Indus. We saw a village or two on the other side 
at the mouths of lateral valleys, inhabited not by Brokpas but by Musal- 
man Tibetans from beyond the mountain-range on the west. At length 
we came to a succession of isolated villages on our own (north-east) side of 
the river, mostly placed on high alluvial plateaux near the mouths of side 
ravines (whence they obtain their water for irrigation), and divided by 
vertical cliffs into terraces rising in successive steps. Here the wminth in 
summer is great, the rays of the sun being thrown off from the granite 
sides of the confined valley, so that where water is available the vegetation 
is luxuriant. Tines trail from the overhanging cliffs and from the sx^lendid 
walnut trees, and two crops ripen each year on the same ground during the 
summer season, nothing being grown in winter. The apricots, mulberries, 
and apples of the district are celebrated. Between the villages there is 
nothing but the most arid wastes of granite without a green thing to cheer 
the eye. In this part the villages that occur in the other side of the river 
are inhabited by Brokpas as well as those on this. 

Ball is the principal village in this part. Situated on a long sloping 
alluvial terrace about a hundred yards wide and at the highest part perhaps 
a couple of hundred feet above the river, it is separated from a still higher 
terrace by a wail of cHff which culminates in a point immediately 
above the village. On this point a cairn surmounted by thin staves with 
fluttering rags attached, iiS^arks the supposed abode of a local demon or 
deity. The howling waste behind, invisible from the village on account 
of its higher level, but rising into stiE higher mountain masses which tower 
above, affords a fitting scene for all the supernatural doings of the 
* Women are everywhere the most conservative of national customs. 
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mountain spirits. The scenery which inspires awe in a passing tra- 
Teiler, has made its mark on the minds o£ the inhabitants. These lofty 
solitudes are, from their earliest years, connected with ideas of dread, which 
shape themselves into myths. The priest affirms that sometimes in the early 
dawn while performing* the annual woi’ship, he perceives a white indistinct 
shape hovering over the cairn ; and this, he says, is the goddess of the spot 
revealing herself to her worshipper. The people believe that this demon 
keeps a special watch over all their actions, and in a country -where frequent 
accidents by flood or fell are almost inevitable, and where a false step or a 
falling rock may cause death at any time, they put down such disasters to 
the vengeance of the goddess for the neglect of some of their peculiar 
customs which they have persuaded themselves are religious duties. 

Foremost among their tenets is the abhorrence of the co%v. This is an 
essentially Bard peculiarity, though not universal among them. Unlike 
Hindus they consider that animal’s touch contamination, and though they 
are obliged to use bullocks in ploughing, they scarcely handle them at all. 
Oalves they seem to hold aloof from still more. They nse a forked stick 
to put them to, or remove them from, the mother. They will not drink 
eow'-’s milk (or touch any of its products in any form) ; and it is only recent- 
ly that they have overcome theii* rojuignance to using shoes made of the 
skin of the animal they so contemn. When asked whether their abstaining 
from drinking the milk and eating the flesh of cows is due to reverence 
such as that of the Hindus, they say that theii* feeling is quite the reverse. 
The cow is looked upon as had not good, and if one of them drank its milk, 
they would not admit him into their houses. 

Again in reply to a que*stion, they ascribed this custom to the will of 
their goddess. They found by experience that she would not allow them 
to drink the milk of cows with impunity. The son of a certain head-man 
of the village of Gaiiok, a Musalman Brokpa, had broken through the 
prohibition after living some years among the Baltis. After a time the 
goddess caused him to go mad and to throw himself into the river where he 
■\ras drowned. 

Thus although the Brokpas of Bah-Haiiu are nominally Buddhists, 
yet their real worship is that of local spirits or demons like the Llm-mo 
(goddess) of Dah.’^ 

* In tills, however, they arc not singular ; for the Tibetans of Ladah also have a 
reverence for similar spirits of purely local influence called Lkd (cf. ZJtd-sa ‘‘ the city 
of gods”) j a reverence which seems to he neither founded on the Buddhist dogmas, nor 
much countenanced by the more rospectahie members of the Lumaite hierarchy. An 
annual incarnation of one of these demons (a female) takes place at She, a village of 
Ladiik, in the month of August ; but though Lamas are so plentiful in the countr^^, it is 
to one of the lay members of a certain family that the honour of giving a temporary- 
body to the deity belongs, while Ltets are’ rarely' to be seen in the crowds that witnw 
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Her,: name :is ' BMrmg-moJ^ . A certain family in the village, supplies 
the hereditary officiating priest. This person has to purify himself for the 
annual ceremony by washings and fastings for the space of seven days, 
diu'ing which he sits apart, not even members of his own family being 
allowed to approach him, although they are compelled during the same period 
to abstain from onions, salt, chaiig (a sort of beer), and other unholy food. 
At the end of this period he goes up alone on to the rocky point 
before mentioned above tbe village, and after worshipping in the name of the 
community tbe deity who dwells there in a small cairn, f he renews the 
branches of the shubpa” {Jimipems e(SGelm)X which were placed there the 
previous year, the old branches being carefully stowed away under a rock 
and covered up with stones. 

It is said that this deity or spirit accompanied the ancestor of the 
priestly family from the original home of the Brokpas in Grilgit. Former- 
ly the priest used to be occasionally possessed by the demon and in this 
state to dance a devil- dance, giving forth inspired oracles at the same time, 
but these manifestations have ceased for the last twelve or fifteen years. 
The worship is now simply one of propitiation inspired by fear, the demon 
seeming to be regarded as an impersonation of the forces of nature adverse 
to man in this wild mountainous country. Sacrifices of goats (not sheep) 
are occasionally offered at all seasons below the rock, by the priest only, on 
behalf of pious donors. They talk of the existence of the demon as a mis- 
fortune attaching to their tribe, and do not regard her with any loyalty as 
a protecting or tutelary deity. In each house the fireplace consists of three 
upright stones of which the one at the back of the hearth is the largest, 
18 inches or 2 feet in height. On this stone they place an offering for the 
LMimo from every dish cooked there, before they eat of it. They also 
place there the first-fruits of the harvest. Such is their household wor- 
■sliip. . . 

Besides this spirit -worship, which is their tribal religion, they have a 
superficial coating of Buddhism, They say that three or four cycles, that is 


the performance and consiilt the oracle. Perhaps this may be the remains of a form of 
local spirit worship which may have preceded Buddhism, in these countries. I have 
ali'eady treated this subject elsewhere. 

^ The affix mo is the Tibetan feminine affix, as ho is the masculine. 

t The Sifik-2Josh Kdjirs (probably Dards) have also a custom of “going once a year 
to the top of a mountain as a religious exercise and putting a stone on a cairn” (Leit- 
'neris^ardistan, YoL I, Part 3, p.42).''.' 

t This is also a Tibetan custom with this difference, that each Tibetan householder 
has a similar sacred bundle of shukpa branches and horns of animals on the fiat roof of 
his own house. But these customs are mere survivals (superstitions) among the 
Tibetans, while they form the religion of the Brokpas. 
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forty or fifty years ago, after a war between Sliigar and Ladak, when their 
country was occupied by the Laddk army, the Lamas converted them. The 
head Lama at the monastery of Skirbuchan, further uj) the river, told me, 
however, that it was only some twelve or fifteen years ago that the Brokj^as 
were converted by Lamas from his monastery who went on begging tours 
amongst them. But this may have been a mere revival. At any rate, 
there is a remarkable absence in the Dah-Hanu country, of those Buddhist 
moiimnents (long stone dikes covered with inscriptions, and tall structures 
surmounted by obelisks and containing relics, called respectively Ilaue and 
Chorten) which form such a conspicuous feature along the roads and in 
the villages of Tibet. I saw one or twm small cliortem, evidently newly 
erected, and in two villages small goinjiaB or hermit-cells (the larger 
monasteries, of Tibet have the same name) inhabited each by a single Lama, 
one of whom was a Tibetan and the other, whom they brought forwurd 
rather as a curiosity, a real Brolc^a Lama, the only one in existence. 
These gompas also were quite new. 

The Brokpas burn their dead like the Ladakis ; that is to say in little 
brick furnaces on the hill-sides. The upper part of the furnace is a short 
upright cylinder into which the body is crannned in a squatting posture 
with the head tied well down between the knees, while a fire is lighted in 
the square base of the furnace. This method is probably adopted as saving 
fuel in a country where it is so scarce, and where it would be difficult to 
get logs sufficient for the ordinary mode of Hindu cremation where the 
body is extended at full length on an open pyre. The corpse is carried to 
the burning on a kind of sedan-chair raised by poles on men's shoulders. 
It is placed in the squatting posture in which it is to be burnt, but cover- 
ed up with fiowung coloured sheets so that it might almost be taken for a 
veiled woman being carried on a journey. Often in Ladak a broad- 
brimmed Lama’s hat is 2 >laced on its head to secure a blessing for the soul 
of the defunct. 

Mr. Brew, who has given a most interesting short account of these 
Brokpas in his “ Jummoo and Kashmir,” is, I think, mistaken in suj^pos- 
ing that they have no caste, as the other Bards have. I have heard of at 
least three caste-like divisions, which we may call those oi priests, cult ha- 
tors, and artisans. The priestly families (called IMhilah, Tib.) form 
the highest division in each village. Although men of the next caste are 
allow’'ed to come into their houses, yet it is only on condition of w’ashing their 
hands and faces before doing so, especially if they have recently been among 
the Gentiles (Tibetans, &c.), a precaution that does not seem to be considered 
necessary on other occasions by the Brokpas, who are a very dirty people. 
This next caste which forms the bulk of the people is called BiisJien. The 
younger branches of the ]priestly families become Mushens, since there can 
only be one priest or Lhabdak in each village. - • 
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Besides tliese there is a lower caste consisting, in the village of Dah, 
of only five families. They were originally blacksmiths, it is said, but no 
longer carry on the ancestral calling. They are called Huzmet (Tib.) 
oi Gargymt,^ Their women are not allowed to approach the cooking, 
hearths of the higher caste, nor are .the men, escepting after a 

purification similar to that of the Bushen on going into the houses of the 
priests. The higher castes will not eat what is cooked by them. 

Ee versing the custom of the Hindus in the matter of marriage, the 
lower caste may take wives from the higher, but not vice-versd (except in 
the case of the priests who, I gather, can marry Bushen women) . Proba- 
bly as a consecpienee of this, a married daughter is never allowed to re. 
enter the house of her parents and may not touch anything belonging to 
them. After three generations of marriages with the higher caste, the 
progeny are admitted into it. While at Bah, I was questioning a party of 
Brokpas, and one of them, an old mm who, though sitting rather apart, 
had been very forward in answering my questions, became silent and hung 
down his bead -when I began inquiries into tbe easte.system. It appeared 
that he was a Biizmet or low-easte-man. But presently he brightened up 
and said : “ True, I am now a Biizmet, but in three generations I can be- 
come BusJie7i.^^ This thought seemed to console the old man, much to the 
amusement of the others. 

Polyanchy is the rule in Bah-Hanu, As the Brokpds do not inter- 
marry with the neighbouring Tibetans, it would seem that the question of its 
possible cause or effect in a disproportion of the sexes could he W’ell studied 
in this confined area. I had not leisure or opportunity to obtain exact 
statistics, but if there w^ere any notable excess of either sex in such small 
communities, W'here there is no monastieism. to speak of, it could hardly 
escape notice by the more intelligent among them. I repeatedly put the 
question: ^'^’Why do several brothers take only one wife between tliein ?” 
The answer given me was : “ Because the land is not sufiieient to provide 
food for the families of the several brothers, if they each took a ^vife.” 
Again I asked : If ai^‘qual number of ]3oys and girls are born in your 

village, as you say ; and each family of two or three (or more) brothers takes 
only one girl to wife between them, where are the other girls ? Bo they 

^ These castes seem roughly to answer to three out of the four castes prevalent 
among the main body of the DiVds : viz., 1st, Shhi ; 2nd, TashhM (these two castes 
trade, cultivate land, or keep sheex^) ; Srd, Kramtn {? derived from (are 

weavers, corpenters, blacksmiths, artisans in tact) ; 4th, D6m (arc musicians and do low 
drudgery; this caste seems absent ffom the Bah-Hanu dmsion. of Bards). [See Leit- 
ner’s Bardistfo, Yoh I, Part S, p. 48, 2nd note, and Brew’s tTiimmoo and Kashmir, 
p. 426.] • ■ ; 
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maiTj into the villages o£ the neighbouring Tibetans They answer, Xo. 
“ Are there many mimarried women in yoiuv villages ?’* They reply that, 
on the contrary, they often find it difficult to procure wives. It would 
seem therefore that there must either be a great defect in the number of 
births of females, or an equal excess in their deaths while young. I could 
not hear of female infanticide and do not believe that it is |)ractised, as, if 
it were, it must be known to the Kashmir officials. 

It is not only in marriage that they keep themselves apart from their 
neighbours. They will not eat with the Tibetan Buddhists or Musalmans 
or other outsiders, nor will they allow these to come near their cooking 
places. The caste prejudice seems to originate on the side of the Brbkpa, 
for their neighbours often eat in their houses, only seiJarate dishes are given 
them which are afterwards purified with burning juniper. Xo Brbkpa 
will eat in the house or from the dishes of a Tibetan ; nor will he eat fish 
or birds or (of course) cow’s flesh. Formerly, if they had been among the 
Tibetans, they would purify themselves with the smoke of the shukpa” 
before entering their own houses again. 

The tribe is subdivided into several groups of villages. 1st, Those in 
the Hanu side valley (wdiose inhabitants have exchanged their own lan- 
guage for Tibetan, being situated on the main road between )Skardo and 
Ladak.) 2nd. The Dah group, consisting of Balcles, Phindur, Byema, 
Saiii, Bmidir, and Bah ^ullages. 3rd. The Garkhon group, consisting of 
Garklion, Barchik (large village on west of Indus), Sanacha (ditto), Brdas, 
Gragra (up side-stream on east), and Watsara. These are all the Buddhist 
villages. The people of each group consider themselves to be one commii- 
nity. The Bdh people reckon from seven ancestors who first colonised 
their villages and of whom they give the names : vm., Lalmlio (from whom 
the Lhabdaks or priests spring) ; Zone, JDahre, GoGhaglie (these three are 
the ancestors of the liilsJien caste) ; Duse, Gahilre, and Tuloslnire (these are 
the fathers of the Mllzmet caste). The land of Bah is still divided according 
to these families, though some of it has changed hands. In this fact we may 
perhaps see a trace of the early Arian joint family holding, passing into 
the stage of individual proprietorship. Each man knows his own ancestry 
(real or imaginary), and each field is known as belonging to the patrimony 
of one of the seven fathers of the tribe, though it may now be in tlie luiiuls 
of a descendant of one of the others. The remaining groups of villages liave 
similar traditions. The Bah people say that their ancestors, when they 
first came, lived by liimting, not by agricaltiire. One of their mighty hun- 
ters dropped his bow* (called in their language Dtili) on the hill-.side. It 
became a water channel which fertilized the fields of what afterwards be- 
came a village. One of their Chiefs found certain seeds growing wild which 
he sowed near the water-course. These seeds, proved to be those of wheat 
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3,11(1 liarlej. Tims 'the Tillage was founded. The story of the bow is pro- 
bably originated either by the curved course of the water-channel, which 
'eoiiies out of a side 'valley and bends round the hill side to reach the village ; 
or else by a mere superficial resemblance. of sound between the name Dah 
(of which the origin had become forgotten) and the name for a bow. 

Several of the villages possess a conuiiuiial dwelling in which every in- 
h.al:ritant of the village has a .place. That of Dab is very curious. It covers 
a CGiisidembie space in the angle hetw^een the Indus and a side- stream, pro- 
tected on tw’o sides by the ])recipitous declivities of the high alluvial plateau 
cn wliieli it stands and on the third by a Avail It Avas thus fortified against 
the raids of the neiglibouring Baltis. The interior consists of an intricate 
maze of passages, some open and some coA^ered in, Avhich may be considered 
either as the lanes of a tightly packed Aullage, or rather as the passages of 
a vast single storied house Avhich forms the common dwelling of the AA'hole 
cominuiiity, each household having its separate apartment or den. Here 
the |>eopie always live during Avinter, for Avarmth or for company. They 
all, iioATever, have other houses for summer, out in the fields. I could not 
discover that there Avas any difference in tenure betAveeii the lands adjoin- 
ing the common dwelling and the outlying fields. The village of TdrcJiilc 
likeAvise is cut off from the loAA’er course of the valley by a vertical cliff, the 
escarpment of the plateau on which it stands. There are only tw’o Avays 
of approach. One high uj) and away from the river, is guarded by a forti- 
fied cornminial dAvelling. The other, near tlie river, consists of a rugged 
narroAv staircase constructed in the face of the cliff and closed by a gateway 
at the top. Such precautions AA^ere necessary in former days Avheii the men 
of Baltistan made raids on their neighbours, especially on such as Avere not 
Miisalmaiis, and penetrated eA'en to Ladak. hTow all is peace under the 
common rule of our Feudatory, the j^Iaharaja of Ivaslimir. 

So ranch for tlie (so-called) Buddhist Brolquis. But the Aullages of 
. : the saiiie , 'which lie' ■.exposed, to Musalinan influences doAvn the Indus 
Gil the lAvo roads leading north-Avest and south-AA'est respectivLuy, have all 
been converted to Islam. Of .the' settlements on the former road, that 
cloAVB the Indus, and in sidc-valleys near it, the village of Ganok is entirely 
inhabited by Miisalmaii,. while those of Bangel, Mariil, Chiili- 

clian, and Singkarnibn, are inhabited partly by Musalmun (Slii’ah) Brolqms, 
and partly by Baltis (Tibetan Musalmans) of the same sect. BcIoav tliis 
tbe population is entirely Balti. On the other road, that across a low Pass 
soiitli-Avestward to Kargil, the villages of Tsimio and Lulling are also in- 
habited partly by Musdmuii BrhJc^m and partly by Musalmaii Tibetans 
from the adjoining district of Pmik. These Musalinan Brokjycm on both 
roads speak the Bah dialect, and dress like the Bah people, and keep apart 
from the Tibetan Musalmans both in matter of marriage and in eating. 
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But they have no caste inequalities amongst them like their noii-Musal- 
mail kinsmen, and generally they do not object to diiiiking milk, though 
at Tsirmo, there seems to be a relic of the Brohpa prejudice against the 
cow ill the fact that their women do not touch that animal. 

A short account of the language of these Upper Indus Dards (or Dah- 
Hanii Brohpas^ as they are usually called), including both the Buddhist 
and tlie Musalman sections, is given hereafter. 

It is a question hoiv these Arian Diirds (for Arians and Bards they 
undoubtedly are) reached their present abode. Both above and below tlieni 
in the valley of the ITpiier Indus and to the east of them in the parallel 
valley of the Shayok, the inhabitants are all of Tibetan race. Dardistan pro- 
per, or the country of the Bards^" (the ancient JBolor')^ is situated far away 
oil the lower course of the Upper Indus, and along that river no vestige of 
their passage exists and no connecting link with their former home-f But 
from the country of the Bdrds the Indus makes a wide bend westwards 
and southwards, and from the concavity of this bend we find a line of 
Bard communities running south at first and then trending off to the east 
until it almost abuts against the settlements of the Dah-Haim Brolqym on 
the Upper Indus. These Bards are Musalmans, as are also the main body 
of the Bard race in their own home. The Buddhist Brolqms of Bah- Haim 
acknowledge no kinship mth these people, although they say that their 
ancestors also came from GUid (Gilgit) and Bms]i(il, th.Kt is, from Bardi- 
stan proper. There is, however, an unmistakable mutual afiiiiity of language 
and customs. Mr. Brew,:!; in explanation of the difference of religion, very 
justly supposes the Bah-Haiiu BroJcpds to belong to an earlier immigra- 
tion separated from the main mass of their tribe brethren at a time be- 

fore the Bards were converted to MuhammedanLsm.”§ The Dah-Haaii 
people, having Buddhists on one side of them, would the more easily receive 
an outivard varnish of that faith, while the later Bard settlements to the 
w’est of them, surrounded by, and intermingled with, Musalmans, ivould 

See Mr. Brevr’s excellent haco Maj) in Ms Jummoo and Kashmir.” To illus- 
trate the present paper the ^rhole of the lightly shaded region to the south, west and 
north of Gilgit up to the Muztagh mountains, should he painted of the same colour as 
Gilgit, for it is ail the home of the Bards, though Mr. Brew’s plan only permitted him 
to coloui’ what lies within the Maharaja of Kashmir’s territories, 

't The isolated settlements of Bards in certain villages of Baltistan, are apx:)arently 
of more recent origin and moreover do not bridge the chasm. 

J Brew’s **Jnnmioo and Kashmir”, p. 430. 

§ If we are to believe the Tilrikh-i-Eashidi, this had not taken place at the time 
of its aiithorj Mirza Haidar’s invasion of Bardistan, in the first half of the 16tli cen- 
tury ; and, according to IMr. Brew, ‘GTummoo and Kashmir”, page 429, does not seem 
to have been very completely effected so lately as SO years ago. 
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accept Uam, eTeii if they did not bring it with them from their borne. A 
non-descript paganism (which was probably the religion of the early Dards) 
does not easily resist the encroachments of one of the great dogmatic reli- 
gif3iis when thrown into unprotected contact with it. 

Did the Dah-Hanu Brolc^ds eoiiie by the same route as their later bre- 
thren, or did they come, as some of them say, up the Talleys of the Indus 
and Shayok ?. In the latter case, it would be Tery strange if a migTatioii 
of Dards,' with the whole upper course of the Indus before them, should 
haTe stopped and located -themselTes precisely at that point on its course 
where a siibs 6 C|uent migration of their kindred, starting from the same 
point hut coming by a different route (latterly 'at right angles to theirs), 
ha|)pens, some centuries after, to have struck the Indus, It seems more 
probable that the line of the later migration marks that of the earlier one ; 
and that the ancestors of Ddh-Hanu people took the route via Astor, Deo- 
sa‘i, the Dras river, and Eargil, (a route facilitated by the nature of the 
country in that direction). Crossing by a low Pass into the Indus Yalley, 
they were there arrested by the more difficult mountains on the east of 
that river. They probably found this district uiiinliahited ; for though 
the valley of the Indus, both below and above was, and is, occupied by 
Tibetan States (Baltistdn or Little Tibet, and Ladak) ; yet so difficult is the 
gorge of the Upper Indus in this intermediate portion, that all traffic from 
Skardo (Baliistan) directed towards Ladak, is diverted round by the paral- 
lel Shayok Yalley, only crossing back into that of the Indus by the Hanii 
Pass,, beyond Dab. ’ ' 

Both the Dah-Hanu people and the Dkff communities (above men- 
tioned) settled on or about the Dras river, are called by their Tibetan neigh- 
bours JBi'bk-jm (often pronounced DoJe-pd with a disregard to the spelling 
peculiar to Tibetans and Englishmen). B}'oh means a mountain pas- 
ture” or ‘‘alp”. The reference may he to the pastures to which they in 
summer take their sheep (as do also their Tibetan neighbours however) or 
to the fact of their baling settled on grounds which were formerly pastures. 
But the term Brok-jm, or Highlander, seems more likely to have been ap- 
plied (as Mr. Drew suggests) to a tribe seen to arrive across the high 
mountains and descending into the Indus Yalley, than to a people coming 
up that valley from its lower portion, and who have not, since their arrival, 
taken to a life in the high mountains in, any greater degree than their 
neighbours. 

A few words of notice are required for the Dras Dards of the later 
immigration just mentioned. Their connection with their parent stock 
is very close, and betokens a comparatively recent separation. They say 
that their ancestors came from DarM 5 and their settlements extend 
far up the course of the streams leading down from the uninhabitable pla- 
teau of Deosa'i, wbich alone separates them from Dardistaii proper. 
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The furthest settlements of these people at the emlouclmre of the 
Dras river into the Indus, ap|)roach very closely to, without mixing with, 
those of their unrecognised kinsmen of the Dah-Hanu Division. I have 
collected a few of their grammatical rules and have made a very short com- 
parative table of some of the most ordinary words in the two dialects, by 
which it will be seen that they are really only different forms of the same 
mode of speech. These later Dmds, as far as Dras, are intermingled with 
Musalman , Tibetans or Baltis., At Dras. the former are Sunnis .in religion 
while the latter are Shfahs, but lower down near the Indus both are Shi’ahs. 
The Dards of the Dras district keep themselves quite separate, both as 
regards mairiage and eating, from the Baltis with whom they are inter- 
mingled in the same villages, and show also some slight traces of that ab- 
horrence of the cow which is so marked among the Ddh-Hanu people, and 
which is also prevalent in greater or less intensity among many of the other 
Dm'ds in their own home. To carry the linguistic inquiry a little fur- 
ther back, a comparison with Dr. Leitner’s account of the Astori form of the 
Dard language will show that the speech of the Dras Broh])as is almost 
identical wdth that of the people of Astor or liazora who are one of the 
chief branches of the Ddrd race in Dardistan, only divided by the river 
Indus from Grilgit. We have therefore a continuous chain of communi- 
ties leading from Dardistan proper to the settlements on the ir23per Indus 
at Dah-Hanu. The small, gap that does exist in point of language and 
dress bet-ween these latter and the most advanced (geographically) of their 
brethren, would seem to indicate a lapse of time occurring between two suc- 
cessive migrations. The foremost may be in all iDrobability considered the 
earlier, and in either case they profess the religion of their environment. 

Thus we have here the furthest extension in this particular direction, 
of an Indo-Arian migration, a kind of side-eddy from the great stream. 
As when one of our Indian rivers is filled by the melting snows, if a sud- 
den increase of the fiood comes down, one may see the waters, dammed up 
as it were by the too slowly moving masses in, front, trickle off to one side 
in the endeavour to find a speedier exit. But soon, the temporary increase 
abating or the circumstances of the ground proving unfavourable, this side 
chaamel ceases to flow onward and stagnates to a pool, leaving the traces of 
its abortive course as far back as the point of divergence. So it would • 
seem that long after the successive floods of Iiido-xlrians had |>oured over 
the long water-parting of the Hindu -Kush, the latest or the most easterly 
wnive (the Dard one) expanding in its timn after a v^ast lapse of time, but 
finding* the southward Avay blocked in front of it by the earlier eomei*s, 
sent off side-currents to the south-eastward. These were but puny streams, 
wanting moreov^er sufficient to cany them onwards when they 

found themselves amid a foreign element and progressing towards a higher 
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aiici nifjre barren . country, instead of reaeliing the fertile plains to wliicb ,a 
sontlierh" course liad formerly led . their brethren, the Hindus. Here there- 
fore they reriiained, wedged in among alien populations, but connected .with 
their starting point by tbe.lmng trail of their passage. 

^ofe . — With reference to the question whether any and what degree 
of coniieetioii exists between the Hards and the Ghalchahs of .the Upper 
Oxiis (see my paper on the latter in the Asiatic Society Bengal, Journal 
IS 76), — it is curious to see that Mr. Drew from native (Hard) information 
cliissifios one of the Ghalchah tribes, the Wakbi (called by him Walcliik or 
Gaijal) amongst the Hards, See Hrew’s Juiiimoo and Kashmir, p. 457. 
The terniinatiori h of tlie word WakJiih is probably a mere Hardii affix,, 
(ef. cIostrjl\ f/restok for dost, r/resf). 

Hr. Leitiier also (Hardistan, Vol. I, Part II, p. 24) says that Gbjal is 
the name given by the Chilasis to' the people between Iliinza and Panier on 
the Yarkand road. , Kow these people are ■ the SarlqoU G-halchahs., lie 
adds ‘‘there are also Qojah iind.er a Baja.of GoykH on the Badaklisliaii 
road..’’ These can he BO. other than the Wa JcM Ghsilchahs, called by Mr. 
Hrew also Goyd/, and the idea suggests itself- that perhaps Gojiil rnaj be 
t.he Hardii form of the name. GJialcha given to the same- tribes by their 
Tiirki; iiei.ghboiirs. It is formed by a. mere inversion of the. position of the 

Tatter two consonants, viz., /, and j or cJi : for or (as 

I^'ueldoui .for ZtichioiD). ■ At any rate we see that there is an affinity asserted 
by the Hards, bet'weeii themselves a.nd .the Ghalchahs, tho.se iieiglibotirs 
■ who .seem to be,, one the most primitive. race of the Indian .family and the 
other .the roost primitive of the ' Iranians. This assertion of affinity is, to 
.. some 'e.xteiit borne out ’by a comparison of the dialects (see Journal of 
...Asiatic Society, of Bengal, for 1876, Paper on. the Ghalchah kiigiiages) , . 


'Some QrammuMc(d forms qf fke Dard dialeefs spoken hy tlie: Broh~pm \of 
(i) Ball-Mam cmd of {U) Bras* 

.. BonKDs.', , 

. There is.„iio broad' J, like in as. in some iieighboming .dialeets.^^ 
'and'.Iang'uages. ■ 

. The acc*e.iit,ed d;to.he pronounced-as m father j 'unaccented a as in ordi- 
wary, oritniid. 
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The accented e as eij moxQ staceaio. Unaccented e 'when 

.final is, neutral ki soimd as in the English word the when rapidly pronoiiiiced 
before a consonant ; this sound approaches, that of iiiiacceiited a. When 
not final, it is pronotinced as in then or ^es. 

Besides .the long and short o, o and u, n, there is a double-dotted d, pro- 
nounced as in Geiiiian schon, .and a double- dotted il as in German, millie or 
French tis. 

With regard to the consonants ; the' dli repi’eseiits the English soft \tdi 
of tlie^ tJiis^ &C .3 and not the Hindi aspirated '(which w^iil be represented 
wdth an apostrophe, as fJi). Similarly gli is ^ (ghaiii) and not the 
aspirated Iliiidi consonant, ■ ' ' 

Tell is the compound used by Mr. Brew, in a short ' list of Bdh-Hanu 
words g'iven in his “ Jumnioo and Kashmir,” to represent a ch proiiouB'Ced 
wdtli the tongue curled back to the roof of the mouth. It stands, as he 
remarks, to the English cli in the same relation that the Hindi palatal t 
does to the deiital t, [or that the Wakhi scJi does to the English sh (see 
my paper on the Ghalehah Languages in the Journal Asiat.ic Society o'f 
Bengal, for 1876) ; or that r (see below) does to r']. 

The n (with a mark over it) is the French nasal u which is ielt rather 
.as affeeti.ng the previous vowel than as a distinct sound. When followed 
by a vowel however, it acquires something of the sound of in the, word 
l/O'Wif/, but never to the extent of allowing any distinct y to he heard a.s in 
English ifotmger, hmger. Thus mon “ I” is proiiouiieed exactlj^ like the 
French mon my.” Again Iiaiis I am” and h^ims I go” ' wnuld 
be spelt in French Jumse, bioimsse. But hana (where is followed by 
a vow^el) is sounded (as regards tbe medial consonant) , somewhat like the 
English wnrd hanger ..(not as in ange?*). 

The r (w.ith a dot over it) represents the palatal r of Hindi, ' pronoun- 
ced wdth the tongue turned back. It approaches the sound of a d. 

The r (with a dot under it) represents a sound interniedi[ite between 
,,. an. r and a French j or the 0 in, cmcre that is, the r is not clearly trilled 
but slurred over ; while the tongue is almost in the position for an r a 
stream of air is passed, without vibration of the tip, between it and the 
palate. Thus in the wordyo/ro grandson”, the sound is intermediate be- 
tween potro uml pofjo (as in English we may sometimes hear people pro- 
nouiiec the -word trill” almost like “ chilV^). 

The z (with a dot ujiderneath) represents the French j or the ^ in 
azthre. It approaches the last letter in sound. 

' ,The y is only used as ;a' , consonant, -as in English yes,” .^^ sawyer.”> &c.:, 
(not as in by,” or “ every”). 
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The Sebsta]stite. ‘ ■ 


SiiignlaT. 

M. el a ewe 

il-sa (before Trans, 
verbs not in Past 
Tense) ■ 

O. ma. , of a ewe 

toa-ewe 

Acc. et- SB a ewe 

Abl. e'usmio from a ewe 

eia-suma witii a ewe 

Iiistr. tUya bj a ewe 

]Sr. B a sbe goat 

a-sa (before Trans. 

Terbs not in Past ■ 

Tense) 

G. oyct 01 as of a sbc goat 

D. hma to a she goat 

: Aee. hm., .... a -she goat 

Abl. a-zam from a she goat 

by a she goat 

X. ydt a house 

ySf’‘Sa (before Trans. 

1%^$ not in Past , ■ 

T.) ■ ■ 

G. yStas ............... of a house 

1). ydtdra to a- house 

Aee. . gota-ise , . . ..... a house 

']MA, gdta-yom.,.* from a house. 

■ .. gotm-silma ...... with a house. 

.iiistr . ydt-ya . , „ , ,■ . , , . . by ' a house 


Plural. 

eui ewes 

(before. Trans. 

Yerbs Ae.) 


eicm 

e‘imi-da 

pg/fii-za , . , , - , 

.... of ewes 
. . . . to ewes ' 

.... ewes 

eian-zano 

.... from ewes 

eum-suma 

with ewes 

iimi-ya 


oyo . ... 

she goats 

oyo-^sa (before Trans. 

Yerbs Ac.) 

oyon 

of she goats 

oyoiuda 

to she goats 

oyon-sa 

she goats 

oyon-zmio 

from she goats 

oyo-ye 

by. she goats. 

g'^ii ■••• 

, , houses 

gdiusa (before Trans.' 

Yerbs Ac.) 

gdtm 

.. of houses 

gdtm-^da 

... to houses, 

■' gofi nuhe 

..houses 

' got inMlom 

. . . from^ houses’ 

.......... 

by houses 


: ' And so with go ^ coWj’V Gen. gds^ md the other cases go ; gold a 
biilh’' ■ Gen. yo/^?.$,5 other cases gold ; bojj” Gen. &/tw, other cases liil 

But. Genitive of ■ is tclmgoya whiile the Bat. is fcMige- 

r^ij„'the,'Acc. teMga-zi, the,Abl.A^?/f%e-ye}^iO'and the Instr. tehigd-ya. The 
.post-pGsitioii. summ „ with”, .governs., the ' Geniti ve. 

. ., The ^ Plural is irregular though generally ending with a vowel for the 
nominative and by the same vow’-ei followed by n (and by the appropriate 
post-positionsj if any) for the oblique eases. 
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Tims tlie plural of Mu ‘ 
.liqne ■ cases ; r/ot a bouse'’ ^ 


• a boy” is be m tbe noni. an cl heu in tlie. ob- 
, ,, __ ^ plural is and fiofin ; ^bc-attle” 

(plural j IS gole golen ; “ womea” is oH. tshugouim. Boih 

* lathers' oM. bo clan ; a])sM “horses”, 6\A.ap^imi. 

Abjectites do not seem to change for the s’e'iider. 

Peoj^^oens. 

Plural. 

ist Person. 


Singular. 


H. moth (with intrans. yerbs) . 
misa (with traiisitiye verbs f . 

in the Present and C ' 
Future) , ^ 


or V 
mu-sa ) 


ha or benr/ .... ■> 

ha-m 
or 


me 


G-. md or rniil rnj 

I). ma-7*a to me 

Aee. mon^ze (udth Present | 
and Future Tenses) j 
Abl. r/ion~^ono or mon-deo from me 
Ins'tr. mMifu (with Past ) ■, 

Tense of Trans, verbs.) i 


with transitive 
/ verbs in the Pre- 

beng^sa i Future 

J Tenses 


0(8 SU . . . 

a 88 a -r a 
cissii-za, 


> 'we 


our 
to 113 
us 


ccssu-gouo or ussu-deo from us 

i>a-ga or heng-ya by us 


N. tu (with intransitive V.) v 

or (with transitive > thou 
Verbs in Present and Fut.) 3 

Cx. tin they ■ 

D, tisa-m to thee 

Acc. iu-ze (with Present 
and Future Tenses) 

Abl. til-gono 

Instr. tMga (with Past) •, ' , 

Tense of transitive V.) 3 


2ik! Person. 


^67* 

! tsusa. or tsu-sa (with") 
trails. Y. ill Pres, and C 


thee 

from thee 


Fut. 
..... 
fsil-m,, 
tsu-ze . . 


} 


ye 

your 
to you 
you 


tsU 
3rd Person 

N. ^o,{fem,. M') orp7«o"l 
(with intve. Y.) I he (here 


*^»-}/ono from you 

byyou . . 


80 -sa (with trans. Y.) there) 

.. .... Pres. and. Fut. ^ 

Q. tesoYfhos of him (do.) 

B. te^rm to him 

Ace. te-za (with Pres. ) , . 

Tenses) j 

Ahl, te-gom from him 

Instr. sO’-gcc (with Past) , , . 

Tense of Trans. Y.) 1 


te ov if he (with intr. \ 


Y) 

te-sa (with tr. Y.) 

teii 01' p^heihi 
ten-da or ffheun-da 
Un-m or pltemi-za 

ten- or ^'’heihi-gono 
te- orp7^/-y^ 


J 


[^thej .(here 
or, there) ' 


, of them ■ . 

to them 
them 

from them 
by them. 
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THE YEEB. 

TEe Intransitive Yerb to go’\ 

Byasti = (in order) to go. 

Bya-si/j = about to go. 

By unto = in going, or, whilst going. 

Gyeto = gone or having gone. Bo — go (Imperative) , 

IivniCATiTE Mood. 

Present Future Tense. 


2. til 


sa Uni she goes 


1. monhyii I go 

2. iuhyim thou goest 

3. so lyim he goes 


Aorist. 

hci hyilTi we go 

tsi hyeni 3'e go 

te hyeni they go 


Past Tense. 


- ^ ( <70,9 ... I went (ni.) 

I yyis. , , ditto (rem.) 


g. , f yo , ... thou wentest-. (m.) 
, " ' Lyyim ' ditto (fem.) ' 


3. I ^ 
I S' 


SO yo ...... he went 

sayyani ... she went 


we went 


ha yyims 

tsi gyS or gyeui ye went 

te gyemii or gyeun ...... they went 


'■ Perfect Tense. ■ ■ 

1'.: : migyem (?, gye-Ms)^ 1 have (or ■ ha gyernis (? gyiAiims) we have gone 

had) gone 

% :t% gye-rntm: .. tsi gyi^-astm i.. ^ye .have gone / 

he has gone \ tegye-mtm they have gone. 

Future Tense. 

moti hyUho,^,,,, I will go. (the other' persons of this tense are the same). 


Singular. 

^hyuTis,.,! go (masc.) 
or or will go 

Lhinis.,, I go (fem.) 

ha hyenis.,. 

Plural. 

ii 

! 

C hyuna ... .. 
1 Mnia 

.... thou goest 
do. (fem.) 

tsi hyenL., 


so hyalla.,,,. 

.... he goes 

te hyan 


,f 

t 
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The Deeectite Auxieiaex to he '\ 


Present. 


1. mon or mi lidm ..I am 

2. tu or ti /laEfl... thou art 

S. so Mil. ....he is 

1. ha/OT hemg licmis ....we a.re 

2. tsi liani .ye are ■ ' 

3. te lidni they are 


: .Past. ■ 

mon- Mis I was 

tu Mm (near) or mtu (far) thou wast 

so Mia or mtw lie was 

ha hims we were 

tsi h it i or mtin ye ir er e 

ti ■ Mm or mtki they "we re 


The tba:^"sttite Terb has some peculiarities about its subjects. 
Ill the first piiicej a.li Tenses except the Past take the second nominative 
form, of Pronouns, mMsa, tksa, c%c.,. and they add the particle sa to substan- 
tives in the nominative. Secondly, the I^ast Tense puts the subject in the 
Iiistriimeiitative case, and the object in the nominative, the verbal inflec- 
tion agreeing wuth the latter (not in gender, however, but in person), so as 
almost to assume a Passive form. But as there is a separate Passive, this 
Tense may be most nearly compared with the .Hindustani Transitive Past 
e, g., us-ne elc aumt mari (Hind.) “he struck a woman”; where the 
verb is in the feminine to agree with the object wmmaii”. So in the 
.Brokph. dialect ; TasMs-ga rnori Jciihidhos “ Tashi struck me”, lit. “ by. 
Tashi I w.as struck”, where “ /ciitudJids^’' is the Past verb-form .airreeiiisr 
with the 1st person singular. The 1st persons singular and plural (when 
ocemTiiig as objects of' the action) have each a particular form of the verb 
assigned to the'in, while the remaining persons have a common form. 

With this explanation we williiroeeed to the 

COXJITGATIOH OP A TRAIi^SITITE VERB. 

Kutisti = (in order) to strike, (on account of) striking. 

Kiiti-sib = about to strike. 

KvAgimto = in striking, or whilst striking, 

KiAedho = having struck. 

Impebatite. 

K:uti .= strike. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Peesekt ’.Fetcbe Texse. 



Bingular. 

r Jcutguhs I strike (masc.) 
ma-sa < or will strike 

V u tin is ditto (f em .) .. . 
r hiiiguTia thou strikest' 
tu-sa ^ (tti.) &c. 

Khutinia ditto (£.) 


sosa Jctitgalla he strikes 
si^-sa hutimi she strikes &e. 


Plural., ' V 

hMsa JctAgems , . ...... we . strike, M . : 

tsu-sa hufgeni ye strike, i%c. 

te-sa kutgan they strike, 


,;44^ ■■ ■■■ 

1. Icufijil . 

2 . til-sff hiff/im , 

8 . so^sa IcuipiTi 

Instr. 

S. 1. mi-^a 
2 . ti-t/a. 

8. so-ya 

PL 1. leng-fa 

2. td-ga 

8. ievi-ga, J 
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,I sti'ike ■ ■ .]■ ha-sa hutijim we strike 

. thou strikest hvAyeni ye strike 

..he strikes tS-sa Imtyeni they strike 

Past Tejtse. 

Eiifflisli. 


Ohjeet. Yerb. 

'kiduihos (masc.) | 

JcuteM^s ( 

Imtedhens we were struck 


mon 

ha 


( 7cit 

7 ^ 77 ^ A > I was Struck' 

IcutedMs (fern.) > 


(the rest) , 

' ' . ( — wast, was or were struck 


fby me " 
by thee 
by him 

by us 
by yo'ii 
v^by them 


Singular. 

1. ma-sa Icufym ...I hare (or had) 

struck 

2. til-sa hAdaBtiif thou hast struck 

3. so^sa Imtdadn . . .he has struck 


Peeeect Tekse. 

Plural. 

ha^sa hutyiins .we have struck 


tsi-sa Imtdastin ...ye have struck 
tS-sa hiUediBtm ...they have struck 


FeTEEE TEjS'SE. 

1,. mi-sa will strike (the other persons do not vary from this). 

Future Preterit Teii-se. 

1. kti4i‘Sii> IiBs.., I was about .1 ha^-sa hmis.,, we were about 

to strike j to strike 

2. M-sa. ImtLsB him ...''thou &e. | td-sa Icuii-su Imi ... ye &e. . 

3. so-Ba hiti-sn him ... he &c. i ie^sa kuti-su kiln ... they&c. 

CoKOlTIOISrAL Mooj). 

[ l,, mk^sa IciiteUo if I strike .(the other persons and tenses do not vary from 
this form). ' 

Passive. 

1, imi hutelim . . . I am.' or. have been -i . heny Jsutelhm ive are or have 


; 2. M. kidAila 
3, 50 ImtelM ' 


struck 

,'tllOU &c.' 

he Acr : 


been struck 

fsi hitcUmi ve &c. 

tS kiitellmi thev &c. 


.,,, Y"heii.:t.here, is .a Dative ease -with 'a ; Transitive Past tenser the. verb', 
may agree with it in person as it would with'.the direct object 






f-'' 
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E. g. TiU-^a. till afsli mam dofos = tlioii gavest. thj horse to me. 
Where the verb agrees with the person .of- the person in the Batire. 
Ill short when there is both a direct object -and a dative, one, of which is 
the, 1st person (Siiig'iilar or Plural), the verb agrees with that person hj 
preference, as 

E. g. raon goba-m iotbs = He' gave me to the liead-siaa.. ' 

and so-ga md-ra apsli eh dofos = He gave a horse to me. 

Where the 1st person (whether direct ohjeet as in .the 'first esaEiplej 
or dative as in the second) governs the verb. 

But mfga^mm apsh tisd-m {let = I gave niy horse to thee. 


Beokpa Y:e'rsio¥ of the 1st Stoby m Fobbes’ Pebstiy Ci-EAinr,.iiL 

Aflatim-ra ek 'mmJi-gci simndt : Til Icisktfd^ru liatu-k sar hatb^ 

Plato-to a niaii-hy it-was- asked : thou sliip-to many -y ears satest, 

ish-a-ril na-zito ge zit ? 
sea-to (worxderful) what was seen r 

AJl(iUm-ga razit : tso-a licming mi-ga nd-zito zit 

Plato hy it-was-said : of the sea this me-hy wonderful was seen 
moil trdlobo pdfr nipddos, 

I safely sicle-to arrived. 

Analysis : Of the verbs, sJmnat is the Past Tense Transitive answering 
to the tj^iical hiitety with its subject mmJi-ga in the Instriinieritative case, 
Baio is 2nd Person Sing, of the Past tense of an Intransitive 'verb, thus 
answering to the ■ form go of the speeinieii verb given above, Kishti^ 
df-Hi is dative, from obi. crude form of hishti (a foreign; word). 

Tsoa is oblique of tso (the Tibetan word for ‘^‘lake”). Wd-zito (lit. 

not ■ seen”) is negative of Past Participle of following verb (to see); 
zit is Past tense transitive agreeing with its object ge “ wiiat” {i. e., -not 
taking the terniination in — bs or em apiiropriated ■ to the 1st persons 
sing, and plural) ; the instrumentative case of the ag’eiit, Ufga^ is under- 
stood. Mazlt is the same form as shmdt^ and so is At which follows. 
Biq)ddbs seems at first sight abnormal, for to arrive” is an intransitive 
verb, and yet it has taken the form peculiar to the Past of transitive 
verbs. But in reality it is quite normal : only the Brokpa verb means 
to cause to arrive” (P. rasdnMim). E. g. mi-ga ddh mipat “ I delivered 

the post” (lit. by me the post was caused to arrive’). Thus mon 

nu 2 )M-bs of the text, is literally : ‘‘I ... ... wars caused to arrive” or, as we 

should say : “ I arrived.” The full form would be : Kisldi-ga mon 

niipadbs (lit. by the ship I was caused to arrive) the ship caused me to 
.,amve.”;- , 

But although this Past tense of. Transitive Yerbs so much resembles 
a Passive in construction, yet there is as much distinction kept iip in the 
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mind o£ tlie speaker between it and' the real.PassiWj as there is for 
i,iista,riee ill Hiiidnstani between m-ne auntt mart, and mmit mari ,g(d. 
The sense is active though the form is passive. In the one case the agent 
is known and generally mentioned in the Iiistrunientative , case ; in the 
other the age,iit is. not kiiowm or mentioned. 

BAH-Husrir Love Bo^a, 

Mi ■musM SlcisJmr qaniya hashi/S sh^et-th 

' ,I young-man (pro. name monntam -below if-I-look 

of place) 

'Bos Mclmn ; totolmnshyS shyeMh 

Father’s home see makes ; and above if-I-look 
Mihiies zichuTi, Zil-lo Qoda nasth iihii fe, 

(name of woman) home see-makes. Pray God fate joined make, 
in genitive 

If I look below, from the Skishnr mountain, 

“ My father’s home is seen (makes itself seen) ; 

And if I look above, 

Xiime’s home is seen. Grant, 0 God, that 
our destinies may he united 1” 

Analysis : Slyet-io is the Conditional, answering to 7ciifet-th. Bayill 
w'Oiild seem to be compounded of the Tibetan word yill village” and a 
prefix yM. is composed of the verb to see”, plus the 3rd pers. 

sing, of the aorist of the verb to do”, answering to the typical form 
Jciifymi. Zu4d is the 33rbkjja form of the common Tibetan salutation Jh 
ov ju4i, which is like the Hind, ji, Qoda {Khuda) and nuslh are words 
borrowed from tlseir Miisalioan neiglibours, apparently in the absence of 
any words of the same meaning in their own dialect. To is the Im- 
perative. . ■ 


II. Briia Dialect, 
The SlTBSYANXlTE. 


Singular. 

, €§li or ez 

esh-sit (before transitive 
verbs, not in Past Tense) 

G. ezo 

lb A Loc, em-re 

Acc. em 

Abl. eza^zo ..... 
ezu-sei nMa 


of a ewe 

to, or at a ewe 
...........a ewe 

. ...from a ewe 
with a ewe 


liistr. (before Trans. ) • 
Verbs in Past tense) 1 % ^ 


Plural. 


,a ewe j eze 


eze^sa 

, ^ eives 

ezQ 


ezo-re 




ezo-zo ... 


ezo-seimia ,,,,, 



ezo-za 


.....by ewes 
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N. cli — . a ,she-goat . 

M-sit (before' Trans, 

Terbs not in Past Tense) 

Cl. mo of a slie-goafc 

D, <& Loe. or at a sbe-goat 

Ace. m.. ....a sbe-goat 

AM. m-m from a sbe-goat 

m-sei naia with a sbe-goat. 

Instr. mo ... (before... bj a sbe goat 
Trans, verbs in 
Past Tense) 
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.. ....'..a sbe-goat j aze i 

aiis, ' [mesa j 


I ato.,,,,, 

i mo-re 

i mo 

I mo-zo 

j mo-seunalct .... 

f ^*1. 

\mo-za 


— 

gor-sa (before Tr. v. gori-sa j 

not ill Past Tense) 

Q. gor-o of a bouse goro of lion ses 

D. & Loc. gor-re ...tOj or at a bouse goro-ra to, or at bouses 

(sometimes — ra) 

Ace. gor or gbr-re a bouse goro or goro-ra ...bouses 

Abl. gof-zo from a bouse goro-zo from, bouses 

(in, Bome-no) 

liistT. gbr-i by a bouse goro-za b}"' bouses 

(before Trans. 

Yerbs in Past Tense) 


Adjectives do not seem to change for Gender. 
Pbo^^ouks. 


..K'. 

...I 

be 

.we 

Qiiomsa (before Tr. 

V., 

he-sa (before Tr. X.. 


not Past T.) 


not Past T.) 


G. mion 

...of me, my 

asso 

,of us, .our ' 

D. ) ~ 

& Loc. 1 •••••■ 

...to, or at me 

asso-re 

to, or, at US 

■Ace. MOW , . . . ■', , 

...me 



.USt',';; ■::■'■■■-'■, 

AM. mon-zo .... ..... . . . . , 

..from me 

asso-zo 

.from',. '.US '■,■■ ■■■■■■■,■': 

Instr. mi (befo3’^j3]l:>- 

- by me 

asso-za 

.by us 


Vbs. in Past Tense) 
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tu-sa (before Tr. 

Y. not in Past 
Tense) 

Q. to (or Min ?) of thee, tbj 

I), tii-re to tbee 

Acc. M .. .......... ..tliee 

Abl, fu-20 from thee 

tuin-sei ndla with thee 

Instr. to ..bj thee 


tso (f, tsd) 
ts 6 ~sa (before Tr. 
Y. not in Past 
Tense) 


tso (or t shin ... 

ts 6 -re 

tso 

...of you 
...to, you 
...von 

tsd-zo 

tsd-sei ndld .... 

tso-za (isd-za f.).., 

...from you 
....with you 
....by you 




Pronouns Substantival and Adjectival. 


Singular. 

N. nu or do or miti^ ov'] 
ain (fern, ni or d or 
ani) 

ndsa or anu-sa (f . ni-sa 
or (before Tr. 

Y. not ill Past T.) 

Cr. iiiso or nisei, or 
ani^so, ani-sei 


this 


of this 


D. nis 6 -re to this 

Acc. nisS-QT dm .this 

Abl nise-zQ f r om this 

Instr. oiisi b j this 


Plural. 

ni or ani 
nUsa or ani 
(before Tr. 
not Past T.) 



nino or anino ......... of these 

nino-TG or anmo-re ...to these 

nino or anino these 

nino-zo or anino -20 ...from these 
nmo-za or anino-za ...by these 


When these pronouns are prefixed to substantives, their case-affixes are 
detached from them and |)kced after the substantives only, in the form 
peculiar to the latter j e, g., ani mamr-tang-^o, not ani-so masdr-tang-o. 


N. ro {re fern ) \ 

o^h-sa (£. T&.m). ( 

before Tr. V. not 
in Past Tense / 

G-. so or aso (f. rho)...oi that 
also ase-sSi 

D. se-re or ase^TG to that 

(£. rese-rS) 

Ace. ^6 or ase or do... that 
(£. rise) 

Abl. si- 20 or from that 

(£, rese-zo) 

Instr. or dsi by that 

(£. resi) 


re or gero (f. ra) ^ 

re-sa (i. ra-sa) be- f 
fore Tr. V. not ^ 

Past Tense / 

reno * or ferdno ...... o£ those 

(i. rano) 

reno-re or gyermo-re to those 
(f. rmio-re) 

reno or those 

(i.rano) 

reno-zo or ^erdno-zo . . . from those 
(f. rano-zo) 

reno-za or g)erano-...\>j those 
m (£. rano-za) 
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Eelative Pronoun. Personal Adjectival Pronouns. 

N. Ice or Jcesi (?) 

who 

mi dm 

my o\vn 

G. heso 

of whom 

fdno 

they own 

D. hese^re 

to whom 

rescmo or tomo 

Ms own 

Acc. hese (?) 

whom 

assmto 

our own 

Abl. Jcese-zo (?) 

from whom 

tsano 

your own 

Instr. Ice-si 

by whom 

renmio or tomo 

their own 


The Eelative Pronoun is used like the Hindnstani/Oy jis-Jca^ fol- 
lowed by a corresponding demonstrative pronoun later in the sentence : a 
pronoun do seems to be specially employed for this, like m in Hiridustani, 
but the other demonstrative pronouns are also used. 


The Yebb “ to be.’” 
Present and Future. 

M. F. 


S. 1. 

mon lidnos or ham 

mon hdnis 

I am or shall be 

2. 

tu Jidno or ha on 

tn hdni 

thou art &c. 

8. 

TO Iidno or liaon 

re hdni 

he, she is &c. 

PL 1. 

he licinis or hdns 

he ha ins 

we are &c. 

2. 

tso hdnet or lidnt 

tsa haint 

ye are &c. 

3. 

re lidn 

ra hanie 

they are &c. 



Past (Imperfect). 


S. 1. 

mon dsilos 

mon dsilyis 

I was (lit. I was being) 

2. 

ill dsilo 

tit dsilie 

thou wast 

3, 

TO dsilo 

re dsilie 

he, she was 

PL 1, 

he dsilis 

he dsih/is 

we were 

2, 

tso dsilet 

tsa dsiliet 

ye were 

3. 

re dsile 

ra dsilie 

they were 



CONI>ITIO]SrAL. 




Past. 


S. 1. 

mon dsilo zto 

moh asilazto 

if I were 

2. 

fu as Ho t 0 

tib asilato 

if thou wert 

3. 

ro asilto 

re asilto 

if he, she were 

PL 1. 

he asilezto 

he asilaseto 

if we were 

2, 

tso asiletto 

tsa asilateto 

if ye were - 

3. 

re asilto 

rd asilato 

if they were 


The Ibbeottlae Veeb to become.” 

Present. 

Infinitive and Supine: horn “to become,” or, “in order to become.” 
Imperative, M “ become.” 
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B. 1. 

Masc. , , ■ 
o} 2 on homos 

Eem. 
mon ho mis 

I am becoming 

• • ■ 2, 

tit he 

tu he 

thou art becoming 

8. 

TO leno 

re hene 

he, she is becoming 

PL 1. 

hi lonas 

he horns 

we are becoming 

: 2. 

tso hat 

tsa hat 

je are becoming 

8. 

re hena 

ra hem (?) 

they are becoming 

S. 1. 

moh ho7n 

Present Future. 

mon horn 

I become or shall become 

2. 

tti hesh 

tn hesh 

thou becomest &c. 

3, 

TO hei 

ri hei 

he, she becomes &c. 

PL 1. 

hi hon 

hi hon 

we become &c. 

2. 

tso hat 

tsa hdte 

ye become &c. 

8. 

re hen 

ra heni 

they become &c. 

S. 1. 

mon hom-alos^ 

Imperfect, 
mon horn-alts 

I was becoming 

2, 

tib hialo (?) 

tu Male (?) 

thou wast becoming 

8. 

TO hialo (?) 

re hialie (?) 

he, she was becoming 

PL 1. 

he h on-ales 

he hon-alyis 

we were becoming 

2. 

tso hialet (?) 

tsa hialiet (?) 

ye were becoming 

a. 

Te hen-ale 

ra hen-alie 

they were becoming 

S, 1. 

mon hilos^ 

Perfect. 

mon Mlies 

I hare become, i. e,, I am 

2. 

tn hilo 

tu hiliesh 

thou hast become, i. e., 

3. 

TO hilo or hil 

rehili 

thou art 

he, she has become, i. <9., is 

PL L 

he hiles 

hehilies 

we have become, i. are 

2. 

tso hilet 

tsa hilieti 

ye have become, L e., are 

8. 

re hilen 

7X1 lilyefi 

they have become, L £?., 

S, 1. 

mon hilalos 

Pluperfect. 
mon hilalyis 

..'..'are, 

I had become 

2. 

ta hilalo 

tu hilalie 

thou hadst become 

8. 

TO hilalo 

re hilalie 

he, she had become 

PL 1. 

he hilales 

he hilalies 

we had become 

2. 

tsa hilalet 

tsa hilaliet 

ye had become 


ri hilale 

ra hilalie 

they bad become 
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COKBITIOS^AIi. 

Present. 


S. 1. 

mon hilozto 

mon bilcizto 

if I become 

2. 

fu biloto 

tu bilato 

if tliou beconiest 

3. 

TO bilto 

re bilto 

if lie, slie become 

PL L 

be bilezto 

be bilasefo 

if ive become 

2. 

fso biletto 

tsa bilateto 

if ye become 

3. 

re bilto 

r a bilato 

if they become 


The Intsaxsitite Yeeb 

to go.” 


InfinitiYe and Supi 

lie : bozono to go 

” and in order to go 


Imperative : ho or 
Yerbal Adjectives : 

boze “ go.” 
bozemto “ going”, 

bo z eta having ■ gone. 


Mase. 

Present. 

Fern. 

English. 

S. ,1. 

mon boziDmis 

mon bozimis 

I am going 

2. 

til hozaon 


thou art going 

3. 

ro bozon or bbzeun 

re bozani 

he, she is going 

PLl. 

be bozunas 


we are going 

■ 2. 

or bhnas 
tsQ bozat 

fsa bozat 

ye are going 

3. 

re bhzena 

ra bozein 

they are going 

S. 1. 

mon boptm-cdos^ 

Imperfect. 

onon bozn>m-alis 

I was going 

2. 

tio bozalo 

tic bozale 

thou wast going 

3. 

ro bozalo 

re bhzalie 

he, she was going 

PL 1. 

be bonales 

be bonalies 

■we ivere going 

' 2. 

iso bozalet 

tsa bozaliet 

ye were going 

■ ■ 3. 

re bozemde 

ra bozenalie 

they were going 

B. , I.,' 

mon bozmn 

Present Future. 

I go or shall go 

2. 

: 

ill boze 
ro bbzei 

re bozU 


PL;1.' 

be bozon (or bon ?) 
tso bozat 

tsa bozate 



re bozen 

ra bozeni 
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S. 1. men hbztm Ml 

Future. 

I shall go &c. 

2. tu hbze Ml 

... 

thou wilt go 

3. TO Ibzei ... 


he will go 

PI. 1. Se boson Ml 

... .»• 

we shall go 

2. tso hbzat Ml 


je will go 

8. re Ibsen Ml 

... 

. they will go 

S, 1. non hbno hems 

Compound Futur 

I am to go 

2. in Ibno haon 

... ... 

thou art to go 

3. TO hbno luton 

... 

he is to go 

PI 1. l>e hbno Jianis 

... 

we are to go 

2. tso hbno hanet 

... 

ye are to go 

8. re hbno ho/n 

... 

, they are to go 

S. 1. mon gas^ 

Past. 
mon gges 

I went 

2. tw ga* 

Ugyi 

thou wentest 

8. ro gau^ 

re gyee 

he, she went 

PL 1. heggh 

he gyeis 

we went 

2. tso gget 

tsa gyeti 

ye went 

8. reggi 

Tce gyee 

they went 

S. 1. onon gatbs^ 

Perfect and Pluperfect. 

mon galis I have or had gone 

2. gala 

tu gale 

thou hast or hadst gone 

3. ro gdlo 

re galie 

he, she has or had gone 

PL 1, he gdlis 

he gal y is 

we have or had gone 

2. tso gdlet 

tsa gdliet 

ye have or had gone 

8. re gaU 

ra galie 

they have or had y'one 

S. 1. monhosefo 

CoiirDiTioiirAL. 
Present Future. 

... ifigo 

2. tu loseto 

... ... ... 

... if thou goest 

8. ro hozeito 

... ... ... 

. , . if he goes 

PL 1. he hozimto 

... 

... if we go 

2. tso hozatto 

... 

... if ye go 

3, re hozenia 

... 

if they go ; 

S. 1. rnon galbsto 

Preterit. 
mon galdzta 

if I had gone 

2. ifw galhto 

tu gdlato 

if thou hadst gone 

8. ro gielto 

r^ gielto 

if he had gone 
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PL 1. 

he gal ezto 

he galaseto 

if we had gone 

'■ 2. 

tso galetto 

tsa galateto 

if ye had gone 

3. 

re gielto 

ra galato 

if they had gone 


Masc. 

Fern. 

English. 

PL 1. 

he galezto 

he galaseto 

• ff ’we had gone 

'2. 

too galetto 

tsa galateto 

if ye had gone 

: 8 . 

re gietto 

ta galato 

if they had gone 


Probably all these tenses (Imperfect or Past, Perfect, and Pluperfect) 
are compounded of some auxiliary Yerb-tense running as follows (there is 
actually such a verb meaning I came, &c,”) : 



Masc. 

Fern. 


Masc. 

Fern. 

s. 

alos 

alls 

PI. 

ales 



alo 

ale 


alet 

aliet 


alo 

alie 


ale 

alie 


to which are prefixed the various verbal stems or complete verb tenses, per- 
son for person. In many cases the combination has subsequently suffered 
from elision. 

JS, y., hil-albs, <fec., would be an uiicorrupted example. The stem and 
the auxiliary tense are both perfect, and the former does not vary with the 
persons. 

In ffaioSf galo, &c., the verb root (probably get) has suffered its vowel to 
coalesce with the initial vowel of the auxiliary. 

In hoztim-albSj hoz-alOj &e., the auxiliary has destroyed the final syllables 
of the verb tense, excepting in the 1st pers. Sing, and the 3rd pers. Plural. 

In asilbs, hiUs^&a.^ the initial vowel of the auxiliary has itself suffered 
alteration from the pressure of the verb-root before it. 

In the root as (of asUos I was”), and the root hi or he (of hilos ?. hi- 
aloSj “ I have become”), we have perhaps representatives of the universal 
Arian roots, Miu and as for the idea of being” or “ existence,” 

In some verbs the terminations are os, -o, -o. 

If again we subdivide the auxiliary tense albs, &c., into its root al 
and its terminations -bs, ~o, -n, es, -et, and -e, it would a|)pear that it washy 
the addition of these latter to the Present Future Tense, that the Present 
Tense was formed : 

E, g. Pr. Fut. Tense. Termn. Present Tense. Pr. Put. Tense. Termii, Present Tense, 
boxum os ... bozumus. bozon ......... ... es bozonas. 

boze......... o ... bozao(n). bozM et ...... bozM. 

bozei 0 ... bozeu (n). bozen ......... ... e bbzena. 

Tbaksitite Verbs are conjugated like intransitive ones. But they 
show traces of the quasi- Passive formation with the subject in the Instrii- 
mentative Case, such as we find in the Past Tenses in Hindustani and in 
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the 13ard dialect of Dah-Hanii (see above). As in the latter, the subject 
takes a special form in the Past tenses, the singular taking an affix or 
termination, generally and the Plural (cf. Dah-Hanu ; but unlike 
in that dialect the verb agrees with its proper subject (in the Inst r ament a- 
tive case) and not with its object. In the other Tenses the subject takes 
the affix as in the Bffii-Hanu dialect. This in both dialects is now a 
simple variety of the nominative. 

These facts I think corroborate the hypothesis that the Dah-tlanii 
people formed an earlier migration than the Dras Dards. For they retain 
most fully the quasi-Passive formation of the Past of Transitive Verbs, 
which we find again in the Indian dialects (from which they had less op- 
portunity of borrowing than the Dras people had) . It was therefore 
]7erhaps an early Bard formation of which all but slight traces have been 
lost by the later Ddrds. 

The Teais'sitite Yebb strike.” 

Infinitive and Supine Jcutmo ‘‘ to strike” and “ in order to strike.” 
’=^lmiiohwm “ in striking.” 


Imperative : Imte “ strike.” 


Verbal Adjectives : hutiemto striking,” 

kideta and Imtetato “ having 

struck.” 

Present. 


'.Mase. 

Fern. 

English. 

S. 1. mon-sa JmtemMS 

monset kutemis 

I am striking 

2. fu-scc Icutaon 

ticset kittan (?) 

thou art striking 

3. ro-sa Indeno or hiitemi 

resa Imteni 

he, she, is striking ' 

PL 1. M-sa hutonm 

beset kittbnas 

we are striking 

2. tso-sa Imtiat 

tsasa ktdiat 

ye are striking • 

3. reset hutma (or hutu^ 

rasa hwtem (?) 

they are striking 

hna. 

Present Future. 


B. 1. monset kit fern 


I strike or shall strike 

2. tii-set kid 62 or kute 


thou strikest or wilt strike 

3. ro-sa kibtei 

reset hutn 

he, she strikes or will strike 

PL 1. be-sa kiitbn 


we strike or shall strike 

2, Uo-set Imtiat 


ye strike or will strike 

3. reset kitten 

rasa huteni 

they strike or will strike 


Gompound Future. 


S. 1. 7 non-scf. Icutiono ham mon-m Imtibno hank I am to strike 

2. iu-sa Imtibno liaon tu-m hitibno haul thou art to strike 

B. ro-sa huiibno haon rd-m hutlbno hard he, she is to strike 
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,PL 1., 

le-sa Icutibm lioMis 

he-sa hiitihm liaim 

,we are to strike 

2. 

tso-sa Jmtibm lumet 

tsa-sa IcvAiono haint 

ye are to strike 

■ 3. 

rhsa Imtihm lian 

re-sa kutibno Jicmie 

they are to strike 



Imperfect. 


a 1 .' 

mon-sa Ictdemcdbs 

mon-sa Jctbtemalts 

I was striking* 

2. 

tu-sa hibtalo ijiutalbr) 

tu-sa hutcile 

thou w’ast striking 

8. 

ro-sa hutelo 

re-sa kiotelie 

he, she was striking. 

PL 1. 

he-sci hutonales 

M-sa hutonalyis 

ive were striking 

■ 2.' 

tso-sa Jcibtialet 

tsa-sa kutialiet 

ye were striking* 

8. 

re-sa IcutemU 

ra-sa IcihtenjaliS 

.they were striking 



Past. 


S. 1. 

mi hutas (in some verbs -os') mi htUies 

I struck 

2. 

to ]ciita{-o) 

to hute 

thou striiekest 

8. 

se-si lcutcm{-o) 

re-si hibtt 

he, she struck 

PL 1. 

asso-za hioties 

asso-za Icutiees 

w'e struck 

2. 

tso-za Jcutiet 

tsa-za kutieti 

ye struck 

3. 

reno-za JcutU 

rano-za hutiee 

they struck 


Perfect and Pluperfect. 
S. 1. mi Jcutalbs mi Jmtalts 

2. to 7cutalo{Jciite-asilbr) to JmfM’i 
8. se-si Imtalo re-si Jcnfali 


PL 1. asso-zo Icutialis 
2. tso-za Imtictlet 
8. reno-za IcwtUile 


asso-zci JmUahjis (?) 
tso-za Jcutialiet (?) 
rcmo-za hutiali 


I have or bad struck ■; 
thou hast or hadst struck 
he, she Ims or had struck 
we have or had struck 
ye have or had struck 
they have or had struck 


COIS^DITIOIS^AL. 


Present. 

S. 1. mon-sa Icuteto if I strike 
2. tu-sa Icuteto if thou strikest 
8. rO’Sa Iciiteito if he strike 
PL 1. le-sa Icutimto if we strike 
2. tso-sa Icuticitto if ye strike 
8. re~sa hutento if they strike 


Past. . 

mon-sa Jmtalbzto if • I have or had 
struck, 

tu-sa hitialhto if thou ■ hast , ur ' 
hadst struck 

ro-sa hiMlto if .he . has • or ■ had 
struck ' 

be-sa hutalezto if we have or had 
' , struck 

fso-sa Imtaleffo if ye have or had 
struck 

re-sa Jcutilto if they have or had 
struck 
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TRANSLATION OP STORIES FROM FORBES’ 
PERSIAN GRAMMAR. 


[No. 1, 


I 


A 


Ek-i kozMo Afratun-re: “La bariri nawi-za ( ? ra) 

one (Instr.) liad-asl:ed Plato (Loc.) many years sliip in (Log.) 

betalo ; to sara-za ( ? ra) lao safar t’ha. To sara 
(tliou) liast-sat ikon (Instr.) sea in (Loc.) mncb. voyage madest. Thon (Ins.) sea 

-za(?ra) ‘^ajdib zok pdslia?’’ Afratmi-i rajaii: “mon saldmat-gi 
in (Loo.) -wonders wkat sawest ? Plato (Instr.) said : I in-safety 

sara-zo katbs cbnpe-re, d-ia mi pasbas ^ajaib. 

sea from came-out shore to this I (Instr.) saw wonderful. 

2. Ek paqirek gau grestok-o darr-re di zek mangau 

a beggar went farmer’s door to (?) something demanded 

Ara-no jawab kati : G6r-re cbei iiiisb. Paqir«i 

Inside from answer came-ont (f.) : Ho-use (Loc.) woman is not. Beggar (Instr.) 

raj an : mi tiki tbrik mangalos mi ehei nd mangas, 
said : I (Instr.) bread piece bad-demanded I (Instr.) (tbe) woman not demanded, 

mon-re a jawdb Iddos.f 
me to this (f.) answer arrived. . 

4. Ek bakim dezgao bbzalo mazar-tang-ra ; tomo pdslio miika-re 
a doctor daily used-to-go grave-yard-to liis own shawl face to 

palieta bozalo. Zako-za kozie : Ani-sei zok sabab baiii ? 
having- wrapped used-to-go. People (Instr.) asked : this of what reason is (f.) ? 

Hakim-i raj an : Ani mazar-taiig-o miio-re moil sharmanda 

Doctor (Instr.) said : This (f.) grave-yard (G-en.) dead (Loc.) I ashamed 

lianos : mion rabati keta miie. 

am: my medicine having-eaten (they) died. 

8. Ek manuzo-re bwaro krum IMo. Ek dbstek (miibarak) 

bubarek 

a man to big work (office) arrived. A friend congratulation 

t’hiono alo, Se-si kozau : Tu koi bilo, ki alo ? So dost 
in-order-to-make came. That (one) asked : Thou who art, why earnest ? His friend 


* The numbers are those of the stories in the order given in Forbes’ Persian 
Grammar. 

t Here the verb seems to he governed by the person of the Locative or Dative as 
in other cases it is by that of the Instrumentative. Hormally one would think this 


T i i v mou-re a jaivah lado or 

ought to be , . T 1 /n 1 \ 

me to this answer reached (3rd pers.) 


mm d jaivdh — 

I this answer received (Istpers.) 


in 
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sliarmanda Mlo,. , rajau/. Tn-sa mon siizdii t'he' iiiisli cla. 

, askamed .Ms-become, said: Tbou (Snd nom.) me recognition makest is not ? „ 

Moll to piirono dost, MBs, moii ' to miitro rono Mos ; moil parados 
I tby .old friend, am I tby presence to weep came; I beard" 

tn .slieiloii bhe. 
tboii blind mafcest (becomest). 


COMPAEATIVB TABLE OF A FEW OBDmARY WORDS IE 
THE DBAS DIALECTS OF DAH-HAlsTIJ AND OP DBAS. 

N. B. Kasbmiri words added for comparison are marked K, and 
Gaddi (Hindi) G. H. Eesemblances to ordinary Hindi are not noted. 


MnplisK 

DahSmiu. 

Dras, 

man 

miisli 

mannzo 

father 

bb 

babo 

mother 

ai 

hz6 (c£. Gaddi Hindi 

son 

bin 

push 

daughter 

molei 

dih 

girl 


molai- 

child 

sina 

bale 

elder brother 

bayo 

kako 

younger brother 

rza 

zd 

wife or woman 

tchigd 

che'i 

grandson 

potro 

potro 

heart 

ho 

bio 

stomach 

krtltpa (Tib.) 

der 

head 

shish 

sMsh 

.eye ' 

atchi 

ache (K. ach) 

ear 

kani 

kou 

nose 

niitb 

noto 

tooth 

dani 

doni 

beard 

rmaghrd 

dai 

breast 

kro 

kroo 

•waist 

doko 

dakhri 

hand 

hatli 

hat 

foot 

kiiti 


lower leg 

kaiikaii 

kin (pi. kiiiyi) 

knee 

kutb 

kuto 

thigh 

patali 

patald 
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EnglisJh^ 

DaMMamL 

bone 

ati 

hair ■' 

zakur 

mouth 

uzi 

Hp 

oti 

, . tongue 

m 

chill 


finger 

giili 

name 

nun 

grass ■ 

ghas 

road 

pun 

apricot 

zii 

leaf 

pani 

birch (tree) 

I'iish (ziish) 

wheat 

giim 

barley 

ghono 

field 


cultivator 


flower 

pusho 

cow 

go 

crow 

qu 

horse 

aj)sh 

dog 

shM 

cat 

bulu 

rani 

churdi 

ewe 

ei 

he-goat 

mingyar 

she-goat 


bull 

goio 

calf 

bitok 

lamb 

run 

kid 

chal 

cattle 

gole 

male 

plibg (Tib.) 

female 

inbg (Tib.) 

milk 

dxit 

cream 

iispris 

wool 

pash 

bear 



Dras* 

S-ti 

zilkn 

azi (K ds) 

Ub j aziiio = upper 
( kariao = lower' 
zip 

mulsui'i or cliaimikiii 

anguye 

iiom 

kasli 

poll 

ZllZll 

pate 

zozi 

gum 

yo 

tresK 

grestok grest (^rht Kaslamir) 

pusiii 

gao 

korkus 

^slip 

shun (Kaslim. Mm) 

pushii 

kara 

esh 

mugir 

ai 

doiio 

hatsar K.) 

.urun'''(ww,' G. H.) 

chal G. H.) 

doni ((hnd, G,E,) 

Mro 

sohti 

dud 

shamal 

pash 

ish 

manuk 


fl-og 


chiistr^k 


* o^'orf,!;sooin8tobe atemkat»n and not a part of the word. 


Of. (i'osUb for 
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Wnglisli. 

BaliSam* 

sim 

siiri 

star 

turi 

earth (ground) 

pa 

moon 

gyiln 

mountain 

riing 

pasture (alp) 

nirda 

rook 

churr 

ravine- 

bte‘ 

river 

sin 

water-course^ canal 

gy^p 

rain 

charchu 

snow 

aru 

avalanche 


ice 

gahs (Tib.) 

water 

ila 

year 

sar 

month 

muhs 

day 

dis 

sprmg (season) 

bazuii 

summer 

ulo 

autumn 

share 

winter 

yuno 

to-day 

ash 

yesterday 

run 

to-morrow 

rutti 

the day before yes- 

dbg-dis 

terday 


night 

rat 

work 

kriim 

bread 

manili 

village 

b5n 

house 

got 

the town <^Dras 

Hembabs (Tib.) 

door 

dto 

bow 

sha 

arrow 

qiin 

iron 

chingar 

smell 

ghun 

big 

bono 

little 

so 


Bras. 

mx 

tke 

sum 

yuu (zun K.) 

qaniya 

sliiai 

cMr 

sliung 

sin 

y^p 

meg 

hill (K. sMn), &m (rain or snow) 

liinal 

sor 

wei 

barir 

moiis (jnans K-) 

cbag 

bazono 

nw^ilo 

share 

yono 

asb 


rati 

kruni 

tiki 

gbr 

Hiiiimas 

darr 

dabmi 

qoii (K. han) 
cbimir 
gon 
bwaro 

cbimo {chwn Tib.) 
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old 

new 

wet 

dry 

black 

white 

red 

I ; 
we 
thou 
ye 

this (mase*) 
this (fern.) 
these (m.) 
that (m.) 
that (f.) 
those (m.) 
those (f.) 
who (reive.) 
who ? 
what ? 
beyond 
this side of 
towards 
there yonder 
with 
thus 

first (adv.) 
there 
there is 
much 


or 


many 
very 
Ido 
I did 


li 


B.. Shaw ^ — Strctf Ariam m Tlhef*^ 
Dali-HamL Drm. 



piirono 

no 

ndo 

haridho 

azo 

shitko 

slmko 

bjOllQ 

kino 

sno 

sho 

lodo 

lalo 

mon ( 6^<??i. mili) 

mon (Gen. mion, K. mion) 

foaoT-beng (obi assii) he (ohl asso, K m) 

tu 

til 

tsi (od/-tsli) 

tso (K. tse) 

&o (obi te) (K. so) 

nu (ohl nise) 

sa 

ni 

(ohl ten) 

ni (ohl nino) 

p'ho 

ro (ohl se) 

p'ha 

re (ohl rdse) 

p'he (ohl p'heiin) 

re or pero (ohl reiio) 


rd (ohl rano) 

***.«,* 

kesi 

ko; 

tdi 

ye 

zok 

beski 

pari 

dzii 

.. wdri '■ 

suri, lokhshye 

wari ■ 

|)ari 

perd 

sunaa or tsi-siima 

sei-nald 

hang 


ydr 

mep V 

2)otsi 


(ph Ian) bet 



Ido 


ehii or t ii 
tet 


Idi 

Id 

t'hidno (to do) 
t'has 


Pronormeed also prono nsApr&n ; as in Pr&n.DnU, a villao-e near t 

Engl,atoenP<i«rW,,!md sometimes wrongly derived fromplfe » ]!1 . ' 

given t,y lloorcroft for the Dras lucerne arL riv ilT . 

“olfl j, it u tf ■» ^ ^ perhaps mei’ely 
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Bnglish. 

BahSmm. 

. Dras. 

strike 

kute 

kute (Bif, kutiono and dioiio) 

died 

nixi 

mun (Inf. miribiio) 

broke 

pitit 

potdu 

bear 

1 

1 

paruzono (Inf) 

write 

zbri-^ (ij^P*) 

likioiio (Inf-) 

drink 

pi (imp.) 

pibno (Inf.) 

eat 


k6 (imp.) (K. He.) 

slee|) (imp.) 

so 

SO, (Inf soiio) 

sleep (subs.) 

nish 

nish 

lick 

ii 


weave 

bo (imp.) 

wibiio (Inf) 

cultivate, plough 

babe (imp.) 

bahn t'hibiio (Inf) 

give 

de 

de (Inf dibiio) 

see 

zi 

pashe 

look 

skye 

trakie 

towards 

lokh-skye 


downwards 

ka-skye) Ico = down. 

Astori) 

upwards 

bun-sky e {himn = 
above. Astorl) 


lost 

nut 

noto 

come (imp.) 

ye 

e (wolo K.) 

came 

ulla 

alo 

rise 

ote 

ute 

dig 

akii 

okoe 

I speak 

razims 

razem 

one 

ek 

ek 

two 

dii 

dll 

three 

tra 

tre 

four 

choiT 

char 

five 

puiish 

polish 

■six; ■ 

shd 

shd 

seven 

sat 

sat 

eight 

art 

drt 

nine 

nil 

nail 

ten 

dash 

dais 

„ eleven , ,, 

kudish 

akdi 

twelve 

biidish 

biiai 

thirteen 

trubish 

troni (tro’i) 

fourteen 

childish 

chodei 


02 Rajoi.Klrala.la Mitra — On Mep^esentafkm of [Ifo. 

English. 
fifteen 
sixteecn 
seyenteen 
eigliteeii 
nineteen 

twenty 
tyrenty-one 
thirty 
forty 
fifty 

sixty 
seventy 
eighty 
ninety 
hundred 


On Bep'€sentatio7ts of Eo7'eigners in the Ajantd Erescoes. — Bg 
Eajendhalala Mitea, LL. B., 0 J.E. 
fWitiL 4 plates.) 

The Ajanta Pass first came to the notice of Europeans during the 
great battle of Asayi, which broke down the Marhattii power ; but the caves 
near it were not visited by any Englishman until several years afterwards. 
According to Mr. Burgess, some officers of the Madras army were the first 
to visit them in 1819, and Col. Morgan of the Madras army wrote a short no- 
tice of them, which appeared in Mr. Erskine’s ‘ Eemains of the Buddhists in 
India,’ Then followed Lieut. J. E. Alexander in 1824, and his account was 
published by the Eoyal Asiatic Society in 1829.t Br. Bird visited the place by 
order of Sir John Malcolm in 1828, at the same time when Gapt. Grisiey 
and Lieut. Ealp were at the place. The account of the former appeared in 
his “ Researches into the Cave Temples of Western India,” a meagre and 
faulty account, utterly untrustworthy for ail historical purposes. The 
description of the latter appeared in this Journal. J It is graphic and en- 

^ These seem to retain a trace {h ioT eh) of the deducted unit itseh, which Sanskrit 
had lost (cf. unavinsati)^ but of which Pali aeems to show the original presence, 
{ekiinavisati). 

t Transactions Bl. As. Soc,, I, p, 
t AnteT, 


JDali’Hamv. Eras, 

pandish pazilen 

shohish shoiii (sho’i) 

satunsh satdi 

aytuiish 

klinja for ek-un- kuni * for ek-un-bi) (20-1)^" 
biza20-l 

biza bi 

biza-ek M-ek 

bize-dash (20 -h 10) tri 

du-buzu (2 X 20) dii-bio (2x20) 

du-buzu-dash (2 x 20 diibio ga diVi (2 x 20 + 10) 

4 - 10 ) 

tra-bnzu (3 X 20) tr^-bio (3 x 20) 
tra-bnzu-dash tre-bio ga dM 

char-buzu chdr-bio 


ebar-buzu-ddsh ebdr-bio ga ddi 

sho shM 
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tliusiastic, but calculated more to rouse than to allay the curiosity of the 
reader., Mr., Burgess says, A somewhat interesting and correct topographi- 
cal account of them, was subsequently (1839) published in the ‘‘ Bombay 
Courier”, and republished in a pamphlet form, but I ha¥e not seen the 
brochure. Soon after, caiiie out Mr. Fergusson’s description in his Memoir 
on the “ Eock-cut TemplS of India,” (1843) and laid the foundation 
of a critical study of these remarkable works of art. It drew to them 
the attention of the Court of Directors, and Ca|)t. Gill was, six or seven 
years after, deputed to prepare facsimile drawings of the fresco paint- 
ings which adorn most of the eaves. His report was published in 
1855, but it was meagre, like the works of his predecessors, and subserved, 
like them, only to whet the desire for further information. Dr. Wilson’s 
account, in his XDaper on the Ancient Eemains of Western India”, 
published in 1850, in the Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society'^*, 
is a mere resume of what was then known, and Dr. John Muir’s 
subsequent notice professes to give nothing more than a foretaste of what 
may be seen at the place. Dr. Bhau Daji came to Ajaiita in 1865, 
and took facsimiles of most of the inscriptions, some of which had 
been j)reviously noticed by James Prinsep, and published translations 
of them in the Bombay Journal. f The translations are generally correct 
and of great value, but the general remarks on the nature of the caves 
and their ornaments are brief and not always satisfactory. The learned 
gentleman had the intention of writing a separate paper on the subject, 
but his untimely and lamented death prevented his carrying out the 
intention. Biiice his death several notices have appeared in the Indian 
Antiquary ’ which are highly interesting, but none of them is exhaustive. 

When Major Gill’s copies of these curious works of art were sent to 
Europe, it was expected that antiquarians in England would take them in hand, 
and submit to the public a full and comprehensive critical account of their 
character, and the subjects they pourtray. But the copies were destroyed 
by lire in the Sydenham Crystal Palace, and nothing came of them. In 
the meantime the originals suffered greatly from leakage in the caves and 
■want of care, and it was apprehended that in a few years more they would 
be totally lost. A representation was accordingly made to Government to 
adopt some measures for their preservation. Thereupon a party of drafts- 
men, under the superintendence of Mr. Griffiths, Principal of the x4.rt School 
at Bombay, was deputed in 1872-73 to prej)are copies of all the printings 
which were still legible. The result was a collection of excellent copies 
of four large %vall-paintings covering 122 square feet of canvas, 100 panels 
of ceiling, aggregating about 280 square feet, 16 moulds from the sculp- 
tmes, and several drawings.” In reporting on these Mr. Griffiths says; 

* Yol. Ill, pp. nffi t WL YII. 
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Tlie avtiists wlio painted them, were giants in ex^Hnitioii, Even on tlie 
vertical sides of the walls some of the lines wliit‘h wore drawn with one 
sweep of the brash struck me as being very Wi>nd.ori’ul ; but wlion I saw 
long flolicate curves drawn without falteriug with otfual piHHu'siou upon the 
horizontal surface of a celling, where the dilliculty ol‘ exocui ion is iucreasod 
a thousand-fold, it appeared to nie notliing* Icwiluin rniraculaus. One of 
tlie students, wlion hoisted up on the scaffolding, tr;ioing his first panel on 
the ceiling, naturally remarked that some of the worlc looked like a cliikrs 
work ; little thinking that what appeared to him up there as rough and 
meaning'Iess, had been laid in by a cunning hand, so that when seen at its 
right distance, every touch fell into its proper place. 

“ The condition of mind in which those ]xiintings at Ajanta were origi- 
nated and executed must have been very similar to that which iwoduced the 
early Italian paintings of the fourteenth century, as we find much that is 
in common. Little attention paid to the science of art, a general croivding 
of figures into a subject, regard being had more to the truthful rendering 
of a story than to a beautiful rendering of it ; not that they discarded beau- 
ty, but they did not make it the primary motive of representation. There 
is a want of aerial perspective — the parts are delicately shaded, not forced 
by light and shade, giving the whole a look of flatness — a (quality to be de- 
sired in mural decoration. 

“ Whoever were the authors of these paintings, they must have con- 
stantly mixed with the world. Scenes of cvery-day life, such as preparing 
food, carrying water, buying and selling, processions, hunting- scenes, ele- 
phant-fights, men and women engaged in singing, dancing, and x^laying oh 
musical instruments, are most gracefully depicted upon these walls ; and 
they could only have been done by men who were constant spectators of 
such scenes, by men of keen observation and retentive memories. ^ 

In every example that has come under my observation, the action of the 
hands is admirahle and unmistakeable in conveying the particular ex- 
pression the artist intended.”'^ 

Adverting to the second picture he says : Parts of this picture are 
admirably executed. In addition to the natural grace and ease with which 
she is standing, the drawing of the woman holding a casket in one hand, 
and a jewel with a string of pearls hanging from it in the other, is most 
delicately and truly rendered. The same applies to the woman seated on 
the ground in the left hand comer. The upward gaze and sweet expi*ession 
of the mouth are beautifully given. The left hand of the same woman... is 
drawn with great subtlety and tenderness.^f ‘‘The third picture”, he 
remarks, contains eight figures and portions of three others, all of \vhich are 
seated or standing upon large lotus flowers wdth nimbi round the heads. The 
Indian Antiquary, III. 26. f Ibid., loc. cit. 
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«-» tj 

.action of soine.of the figures, espeeially the standi,iig ones, Lears sarh a very 
rstrikmg resembiaiice to what 'is. eharaeteiistic of the Ggiiivs in Cliristiaii 
art,: that thej might have, been taken from some medieval Cluji’cli, rather 
than from the caves of Ajanta. The delicate foliage wliieli iiik in the 
.spaces between the figures will give some kle.a of the power of these old 
artists, as, designers, and a®> of their knowledge of the growth of plants^’"*' 

Eeferring to a' j)icture 'in cave Eo. 16 'he, observes: This picture, I 
consider, cannot be surpassed in the history of art. The Florentine could 
have put better drawing and the Venetian better colour, but neither could 
have thrown greater expression into it. The, dying 'woman, vdth drooping 
head, half-closed eyes, and languid limbs, reclines on a bed the like of which 
may be , foiiiul- in any native house of the present day. She is tenderly 
suppo,rted, by.a female attendant, whilst anothc'r, with, eager gaze, is ioold,iig 
into her face, and holding the sick 'woman’s arms, ,as,i£ in the act of feeling 
her pulse. The expression o.ii her face is one of deep anxiety, as she 'seems 
to realize how soon life will be extinct in one she loves. .Another feiiiale 
behind is in attendance with a panka, whilst two men on the left, are look- 
ing on with the expression of profound grief depicted in their faces. Below 
are seated on the fioor other relations, who appear to have given up all 
hope, and to have begun their days of mourning, — ^for one woman has 
buried her face in her hands, and, apparently, is weeping bitterly. ”t 

And he sums up the value of the whole by saying — “ For the pur- 
poses of art-education, no better examples could be placed before an Indian 
art-student than those to be found in the caves of Aiaiita, Hero we have 
art with life in it, human faces full of expression, — limbs drawn with grace 
and action, flowers 'which bloom, birds which soar, and beasts that spring, or 
fight, or patiently carry burdens : all are taken fi'om Nature’s book — growing' 
after her pattern, and in this respect difiiering entirely from Malia.mmadau 
art, 'which is unreal, unnatural, and therefore incapable of development. '"J 

It is to be regretted, however, that as yet no atteiiipt lias been made to 
secure for the public a detailed, descriptive, critical and historical aceoiint of 
these relics. At one time a proposition was made to place the drawings at 
the disposal of Mr. Fergusson for the purpose ; but, I believe, it has sincfr 
fallen through. 

The Grovemment of India has, however, in the meantime, caused plio- 
tographic impressions to be taken of Mr. Griffiths’ drawings, and copies 
thereof sent to Societies interested in Indian Archaeology. Three batches 
of these photographs have, from time to time, been received by tlie Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and they fully bear out Mr. Gritliths’ remarks regarding 
their value. 


* Loc, cit., p. 27. 
I 


t Ibid,, p. 2S. 


t Ibid., p. 27, 
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A large numl)er o£ tlie photographs represent architcctariil details and 
floral scrolls of much importance as illustrations of ancient art-designs iu tliiiri 
country, and are well worthy of careful study. There are others representing 
scenes in the legendary life of Buddha, Avhich are of considerable valiu‘ in 
connexion with the antiquity of the legends whicdi they illustrate. While 
a few depict scenes from 2 )rivate life, or state pageantry, which aftord inter- 
esting details regarding the manners, customs, habits, social condition, and 
intercourse of foreigners with the people of Western India, two thousand 
years ago. 

Messrs. Ilalph and Grisley were the first to notice the existence of 
foreigners in these frescoes. In their animated and scenic correspondence, 
mention is repeatedly made of foreigners as distinct from the natives. In one 
place they say : ‘‘ Here is a lovely face, a Madonna face. What eyes I She 
looks towards the moon. Observe, these are Hindu faces — nothing foreign.”'^ 
Elsewhere, “ Observe that Abyssinian black prince seated on a bed — remark 
Ms ornaments. Now the woman seated on his left knee whom he embraces 
is as fair as you or I. Bid these fellows get Georgian slaves ?” Again: 
“ Here are evidently three beauties in this apartment — one an African, one 
copper- coloured, one of a Muro^peem complexion. Yes; and how frequently 
we see these intermixed. See this, H. is a fair man, a eunuch.” Again, /‘How 
often W'B see people of three eoinplexions in the same panel I Now this is 
the most extraordinary thing we have found. Here are three placid por- 
traits — they are Chinese. Nothing can be plainer; — observe the style of 
their hair ; — the w'omen have locks brought down in ringlets over their faces, 
and falling on to the neck, like some of the Hampton Court beauties.” 
The writers did not, however, attempt to define the character of these 
foreigners, in any detail. It will not be uninteresting, therefore, to examine 
at length the peculiarities of a few of the figures shown in the photographs. 
The first picture I have to notice is a court-scene on the south side of 
the cave No. I. In Messrs. Ealph and Grisley’s paper it is thus described : 
“ Here is a fair man of full age, di*essed in a robe and cap, like some monk 
or abbot. Here is, next to him, a half-naked Brahman, coj)per- coloured, 
with shaven crown, and the single lock on his head. Here is a man 
presenting him with a scroll on which sonietliing is leHUen. He is in a 
crowded court, — he has come to an audience.” In the original this picture 
measures 15' x (Plate II.) It represents a large audience chamber 

with colonnaded side aisles, and a large portal in front. The room is 
carpeted with some stuff bearing sprigs on a black, or dark-coloured, 
ground. On the centre is a elimgpai or bedstead, which serves the pur- 
pose of a throne. It has four feet of the ordinary modern make, -with 
a tape-woven top, such as is to be, met with in every decently furnished 
house in northern India in the present day. Over it is a mattrass of 
atriped cloth, and on the off side a large pillow or ialmq having behind 
^ Ant$^ Yol. Y, p, 558, 
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it an . ornamented head-piece shaped like a corona. A/ king, .or .cliief 
is seated, squatting on this throne in the usual oriental style, dressed in a 
flowing dhuti or hody-cloth, a cliddcir tied round the waist, and a tunic 
of some kind whose character is not apparent. He wears a rich heavy 
crown, Bracelets and necklaces, one of the last being worn athwart the chest, 
very like a Brahnianieal cord. The face and parts of the arms and chest 
are destroyed or smudged over. In front of the throne there is a man 
seated, holding an ox-tail clicmri, having in front of him a curious orna- 
ment, shaped like a cornucopia. To the right there are four other persons 
seated on the ground, one of them having in front a tray placed on a 
tripod stand. The pose of the person is like that of a Brahman engaged 
in worship. Behind and on the two sides of the throne, there are several 
persons, — oflicers, of state, courtiers, body-guard, and menials,— standing in. 
different attitudes, some dressed in dlmti only, others with tunics or made 
dresses, the character of which, owing to the smudgy condition of the 
picture, eamiot he satisfactorily made out, except in one case in which a 
pair of close-fltting trousers and a cliaphan are unmistakable. Some are 
armed with clubs, and one , near the entrance to the hall, upholds a standard. 
Their shaven chin, oriental head-dress, dark complexion, and characteristic 
features leave no doubt in my mind that they are all Indians. Among 
them there are four females, one standing behind the throne, and three 
seated on the carpet on the left side. In marked contrast to these are three 
persons standing in front of the king, and four others at a little distance. 
The foremost among them has a sugar-loaf- shaped hat with a Mack band, 
a large flowing gown of white stuff] a striped jacket, and a dagger held in 
a cloth girdle. The lower part of the gown or long coat is partially cover- 
ed by the figure of the Brahman engaged in worship, but from tbe portion 
wdiicb is visible, it is evident that it extended helo\v tbe middle of tbe leg. 
Between tbe girdle and tbe lower edge of the jacket there is a waist-band 
buckled in front. Hound his neck there is a necklace -with a large locket. 
He is in the attitude of making a courtesy to the king, with his right hand 
passed under the jacket and placed on the left breast, and the left holding 
out a folded letter. The second person, dressed in the same style, but with a 
black jacket, is standing with folded hands in token of respect. His hat 
has no band. The third has a Persian helmet, with a crescent on toi> and 
a rosette on one side. He is bearing a tray full of presents of some kind. 
At a little distance from the last, just entering the hall, there is another 
person of the same nationality, bearing a tray, and outside the door there 
arc tw’o or tlu^ee others who are evidently servants of the persons who have 
entered the hall, and belonging to the same nationality. The lo'wer part 
of the gowns of these is not visible, but it must be the same as in the ease 
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ol‘ the foremost ligiire. Tlie coat of the man with a lieiuiet is probably 
.•short. ^ ' , , 

The couiple>;ioii of these persons, except the iirst, is rmirkeuly fair. 
Studying the group carefully the conclusion appears inevitable that it 
represents an embassy from a foreign country. Tlie foremost person is tlie 
ambassador, wlio is presenting his credentials in open court to the Indhui 
potentate. Eehind him is his secretary, and then follow the bea.rers of the 
nassr or presents from the foreign court. 

But whence is this embassy ? and wdiat is the nationality of the persoms 
who compose it ? We are awuxrc of no Indian race or tribe wliich diifered 
so materially and markedly in complexion, features, and dress from the natives 
of the country as represented in the court. From beyond India on the 
north raid the cast, there was no nation which, two thousand years ago, could 
hawe presented such a group. We must look to the North-West, therefore^ 
for the birth-place of the ambassador and bis suife. Now on tliat side we 
had the Afghans, the Bactrians, the Scjdhians, and the Persians. But 
the Afghans never had the jiecuUar sugar-loaf hat, nor the llowing gown, 
nor the crescented helmet. Their features too, were, as shall be iiresently 
shown, coarser and rude. The Baetrian and the Scythian dresses, to judge 
from numismatic evidence — the only evidence available in the case, — were 
also different. The coat was short, the trousers tight-fitting;, and the 
head-gear very unlike a sugar-loaf hat. The Persian dress, hoivever, as xve 
now have it, is the exact counterpart of wdiat appears in, the picture. The 
hat, the gown and the jacket are identically the same. 

The helmet apx>ears repeatedly in the sculptures of Kliorsabiid and 
Nineveh, and the features and the heard are in no way different. We may, 
therefore, safely conclude that the picture represents a group of Persians, 
either merchants, or an embassy from Persia to an Indian court, probably 
the latter, as the letter in the hand of the foremost person would be redunck 
ant in a merchant. I am not aware of any mention of such an embassy 
in Euddhi.st religious history j but I have read but a small portion of Bud- 
dhist literature, and as it is abundantly evident that the frescoes of Ajantii 
were not confined to representations of religious history, it is not necessary to 
hunt up any relationship wdtli it of Buddhist legends. Nor is it material to 
kno-w whether the representation is historical or an ideal one. In either case 
it show’s that the Indians of old had free intercourse wdth the Persians, and 
were thoroughly familiar with their features and dress. Literary evidence 
on this subject may he had in abundance in Sanskrit literature, but it is not 
necessaiy to adduce it here. 

The second scene I have to describe is a domestic one, and three editions 
of it occur in the collection of photogi*aphs before me. There is no indica- 
tion, however, to show whence they have been taken. The scales attaelied 
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sliQw^ tliem to be of large size, about 80 x 28 ft, In its simplest. Tersion , 
(Plate III) it represents a divan placed in front of a clotb screen, and covered 
witb ensliions and a check pattern coverlet ; and on it are seated a big, stout, 
burlv-looking man and a ladj^ by his side. The man is seated cross-legged, 
and is in an amatory mood, perhaps somewhat befuddled with wine. His face 
is heavy and scpaare, and he has both a beard and a naoustaehe. He v/ears 
long hair covered by a thick conical cap with a turban, or a fur band around 
it like, the Qilpiiq cap of the Central Asiatic races of the present day. On his 
body is a coat or tunic reaching' to the knee and trimmed ivitl), what appears 
to me, patch- wmrk ' decorations ; knee-hreeches and striped stockings eoin- 
plete his dress. He holds a cup in his left hand, and before him, on the 
ground, in front of the divan, there is a covered tej. The lady lioside him 
has a gown reaching to the knee, a shell- jacket, (both set oil' with patch- 
work' trimmings,) and a pair of striped stockings. She has a skull cap on 
her head, and earrings. Her right hand is lifted as in the act of telling some- 
thing interesting to her lord. To the right of the man, in front of the 
divan, there stands a maid, arrayed in along flowing gown which leaves only 
the tips of her shoes visible, and holding a iiagon, shaped like a soda-water 
]>ottle with a long narrow neck, read}^ to replenish the cup of her lord. 
Behind the mistress there is a second maid wdth a wide-mouthed covered 
jar in her hand. 

In the second version the man holds the cup in his right hand, and a 
stick or straight sword in his left. He has also an elaborately-Avorked belt, 
and tbe trimmings of the coats and gowns are of different patterns. The 
lad}' leans on the shoulder of her lord by her right hand, and by her attitude 
expresses great solicitude to please him. There is also a third maid, 
squatting in front, and ready to serve out edibles fi-oni the covered tray 
beside lier. . ■ 

The third version is even more developed. (Plate IT). The screen 
behind tlie divan is set off writh iioral designs. The coat of the hero and the 
gown of his lady, and also that of her maid, are set off with triangular striped 
streamers Hying from the hack. The features of the lady are vivid with 
life, and tlie expression of endearment on her face is truly adrniralde. 
The second maid holds a surdld or goglet instead of a jar. The lady has, 
instead of a cap, a fillet round her head with an aigrette in front, and the 
maids similar fillets, but wfithout the jewel. The third maid is replaced 
by two bearded, thick-lipped Negro-looking servants who are serving out 
dishes from the covered tray. The stockings in the last two versions are 
white. In two small panels the male figure is reproduced in company with 
another male, — two jovial companions, engaged in pledging their faith to each 
other over a cuip of liquor. (See Plate V, fig. 1) . The striped stockings are 
di>stinet]y .seen in tliese, as also a pair of cheek-pattern trousers, not striped. 
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There are more than five hundred re|)resentations o£ Indian men and 
women in the photographsj but they appear totally unlike the human figures 
shown in these plates, and, bearing in mind the fact that the artists of these 
frescoes were most faithful in delineating the peculiarities of their subjects, 
it is impossible to deny that they took their models for these from other than 
Indians. It is difficult, however, to determine what nationality they had 
in view. The features, the cap and the turban of the principal figure, are 
the exact counterparts of what may be every day seen in the Kabulese fruits 
sellers in tlie streets of Calcutta ; but the coat is different. I have never seen 
an Afghan woman in her native dress, but the gown and the jacket of the 
female figures appear very like those of Jewesses. The patch- work trim- 
mings are peculiar to them, and the best specimens of the kind of work I 
have seen are of Jewish make. The Afghans, however, are in no way inferior 
in this art : they bring to Calcutta every year a number of rugs and other 
articles of patch-work, which are remarkably beautiful. Knowing how such 
domestic arts as needle-work and patch- work are perpetuated for generations, 
and looking at the complexion, the cap and the turban, I was first disposed 
to believe that the figures on these plates represented Afghans, the thick- 
lipped servants being Negroes. 

In the Zodiac Cave (No. XYI) Dr. Bhau Daji found an inscription 
which once contained the names of seven or eight kings of the Vakataka 
dynasty, but only that of Yindhyasakti, the oldest and most eminent, was pre- 
served intact.” “ By a strange fatality,” says the writer, “the inscripitioii 
has been obliterated wherever a royal name existed, so that one is tempted to 
suppose that the destruction was intentional. But,” he adds, “ the destruc- 
tive influence of the rainy weather is sufficient to account for. the gaps.’”-' 
The name of this Yindhyasakti’s country is mentioned in the Seoni copper- 
plate ; hut the chief himself is not named there. Dr. Bhau Daji identifies 
this Yindhyasakti with a chief of the Kailakila Yavanas who, according 
to the Yisluiu Purana, once ruled in India. Having advanced thus far, 
he takes Kailikila to be identical with an ancient city and citadel named 
Ghulglnileh near Bamian, mentioned by Mr. Masson in his paper on the 
Anticjuitics of Bamian {ante^ v. 708), and Yakataka with Bactrha, thereby 
suggesting, though not positively asserting, that the Bactriau Greeks were 
the authors of the Ajanta caves. If this reasoning be admitted, the figures 
we have shown would be those of Baetrian Greeks. But there are various 
difficulties to overcome before we can accept the identification. The name 
Yindhyasakti is too thorough a Sanskrit word to be the name of a Baetrian 
Greek, and there is nothing to connect him with the princes of the Seoni 
plate, except the word Yakataka, which, as given in the Seoni plate, is 
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iiiimistakablj .tlie name o£ an Indian., . and not ,o£. a trans-Indian loealitj", . 
particularly Baetrian, for wHcb the usual and very extensively-employed ' 
term is Valhika. In the Piiranas these Yalhikas are said to have reigned , 
after Yindhyasakti. Denying, however, the accuracy of the identification 
of Yakataka with Bactria and of Yindhyasakti having been a Baetrian, it 
might still be said that the figures under notice are Bactrians. In some 
Eenerki coins the cap is conical, and surrounded by a tiirhaii or a band of 
fur like tlie Qilpaq cap ; tbe cut of the coat is of the same style, and the 
close-fitting trousers and stockings are, as far as can be made out in eoins, 
tbe same. The coarse square face of the Mongolian type is particularly 
remarkable, and, as the Bactrians exercised supremacy for some time in 
India from a little before the eommeneemeiit of the Christian era, to nearly 
a century after it, it would he much more reasonable to suppose the 
representations to be of Bactrians, rather than those of Afghans, who 
attained to no political distinction at the time, and were to some extent 
included among the Hindus. 

The stockings of the peculiar pattern which has hitherto been thought 
to he the outcome of modern European art, are remarkable : I have 
noticed them nowhere else in Indian paintings or sculpture. The Hindus 
seem to have borrowed the stockings from their neighbours ; for in a 
panel in Cave ISTo. I, there is a representation of an Indian baccbanaliaii | 
scene, unmistakable from tbe features and dress, in which they have been i 
reproduced on tbe legs of a man and bis lady-love. Before the importation 
of stockings from Europe, the Indians got their supplies from Kashmir. 

I do not, however, know when knitted stockings were first introduced 
into that country. To England they first came in the reign of Henry 
YIIIj and it is extremely doubtful if they were of much more ancient 
date in Kashmir. And after all what I take to be stockings might be 
sewed hose of cloth or milled stufE of some kind. 

The indulgence in spirituous drinks was common all over India, Bactria 
and Persia in ancient times, and the evidence of it in the frescoes does not 
call for any notice/^ That the cup and the flagon indicate something 
more potent than sherbet, I believe, none will question. 

The curtains behind the divan suggest the idea that tbe sites of the 
Baetrian domestic scenes ivei’e tents, and that the 23eoj)le shown had not be- 
come settled inhabitants of the country. But the evidence in this respect 
is too meagre to attach any imj)ortance to such an idea. 

Looking to tjie made-dresses of the Persians and the Bactrians, it might 
he supposed that the Indians got theirs from those sources ; but, as I have 
shown in my “ Antiquities of Orissa/’ such wms not the ease, at least when 
the Ajaiita frescoes were painted. In the Indian bacchanalian scene above 
noticed, the dresses of the Indian man and woman are quite different, and 
my paper on ^Spirituous Diinks in Ancient India/ aniej XLII, 
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bj no means sucli as to justify the assumption that they had ])eeu designed 
from, foreign models. Tii the very affecting picture of the death oi: a lady?^ 
of rank in Cave No. XVI, the bodices shown on some of the maid- servants 
engaged in grinding corn in hand-mills, are quite unlike the jackets of the 
Bactrian women. 

In an Indian scene in Cave No. I, where a large number of sable 
beauties are exhibited, there is a figure seated cross-legged, whose dark 
features, punchy belly and style of sitting, leave, no doubt in my mind of his 
nationality ; and he is dressed in a cViuti which leaves a part of his thigh 
exposed, and a mirmi of flowered muslin whibh is thoroughly Indian, and the 
like of it has nowhere been seen out of India. (See plate V, fig. 2.) The 
mirmi is in use by the Hindus to this day all over northern India, and its 
make seems not to have changed in the least since the time of the fresco. 

It is not my intention to enter into a discussion here as to the date 
of the Ajaiita Caves. The late Dr. Wilson of Bombay took them 
to extend from the third or second century before, to the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury after, Christ.'^' Mr. Burgess, after a careful study of the Caves, states 
that the oldest of them cannot be later than the second centiny before the 
Cbristian era.” Long before him Mr. Fergussoii came to the same con elusion 
ill his ‘ lioek-cut Caves of India,’ and in his ^ History of Eastern Architec- 
ture’ remarked that Cave No. XII, ^^the facade of which so much resembles 
that of the Nasik Chaitya (B. C. 129), cannot be far off in date” (p. 122). 
The latest are supposed to be of the 5th or 6th century. Accepting 
this opinion for my guide, and there is not much to show that it is untenable, 
and bearing in mind that Cave No, I is one of the largest and richest in paint- 
ingswhich long preceded sculpture, I may fairly come to the conclusion tliat 
the scenes I have described above represent phases of Indian ii,i;c from 
eighteen hundred to two thousand y^ears ago. 


Jomnal, Bombay As. Soc., Ill, p. 7S, 
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Mitea, LL.D., ai,E. " 

(With a plate.) 

■ Tlie Society is ■ indebted to Mr. A. Cadell, Asst. Magistrate, Banda, 
in tbe 'N. W. Provinces, for tbe sight of a Copper-plate found in Parg£i!ia,ii 
Augasi of the Banda ' district. The .-plate measures 161 iiiclies by 10 
and is in an excellent state of preservation. (See plate YI.)- It .is a 
haiiiniered one ; very rough on the outer face, but moderately sniooth on 
the inscribed side. Eoiind its edges sli23s of metal have been very roiigbly 
and clumsily ^ ri vetted - on to form a raised rim for thC' purpose of .pre- 
venting the inscription fit)m being easily rubbed off. At the middle of 
the lower edge, close by the rim, is a round hole, half an inch in diameter. 
It was intended for a ring which bore the seal of the donor, and perhaps 
also held together two plates, one of which is missing. If a second 2 >late 
did once exist, it was intended only as a cover for the first and bore no 
inscription, for the latter contains the whole of a deed of conveyance, with 
a colophon giving the name of the writer and engraver of the record, and 
hitherto no document of the kind has been found which contains any thing 
after the name of the engraver. The record is inscribed longitudinally, 
and com 2 )rises nineteen lines, the first four of which have a break in the 
middle, caused by an outline figure of the goddess Eajaiakshim with two 
elephants standing on expanded lotuses, and pjouring water on her head. 
The writing is of the Kutila type, but slender in body, and verging to the 
modern Nagari character. It records tbe grant of ten 23lougbs ’ of land in 
tbe village of Eamurada, which is situated in the circle of Sudiili, to a 
Brahmana nained Gabhaiita S arniaii, tbe son of data, the grandson of Satti, 
and great-gTandson of Yaxiaiia, a member of the Yajasaneyi school of the 
Bb aradvaj a gotra, having the threefold Pravara of Bharadvaja, Angirasa, 
Yarhas 2 )atya, and an inhabitant of the village of Dliakari. The boundary 
of the 2 )lot is given in detail, and the date of the gift was Monday, the 5th 
of the waxing moon in the month of Magha, Samvat 1190 == A. C. 1165. 

The donor was Madanavarma Deva, a devout follower of Siva. His 
immediate |)r®<iecessor was Prithvivarma Deva, who had succeeded Kirfci- 
varnia Deva. ' ' 

The first monument of this line of j)rinces was brought to the notice of 
the Society by Lieutenant William Price, in 1813. It was a large inscribed 
stone found on a rocky hill in the vicinity of the town of Man, about ten 
miles from Chliattarpur. The record was in a bad state of preservation, and 
tbe transen 2 >t and translation of it published in tbe ‘ Asiatic Eesearehes’- 

* Yol. Xil, i)p. S59 ct seq. 
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are Ml of lacunae. It comprises the history of nine princes with the names 
of their ministers. 

The second record was found by Capt. T. S. Burt in 1838. It too was 
an inscribed slab, which had been detached from one of several temples at 
Khajraha, nine Icos from Chhattarpur, which is on the high road from 
Saiyar and Hamirpur, close by the fortified town of llajgarh, on the right 
bank of the Kam river, S. W from Chhattarpur. It gives the names of six 
predecessors of Bhanga.'^ 

The third was communicated to me by Major-General Cunningham, 
who found it at Khajraha.f It was a short record of 13 lines, but it was of 
value in settling the date of the dynasty on a sure footing. In commenting 
upon it I pointed out the relation it bore to the tw'o preceding monuments, 
and the results deducible from a reading of the three inscriptions together. 
The conclusion I then arrived at regarding the date of Madanavarma, the last 
prince of the line, was, that he must have lived about the middle of the twelfth 
century. The exact date given by the copper- plate now under notice is Sam- 
vat 1190 = A.B. 1135. The name of the immediate predecessor of Prithvi- 
varma, the father of Madana, in Lieutenant Price’s inscription, is Saliak- 
shanavarma; but this appears to be an alias or title, the real name being 
Kirtivarma in the copper-plate. Putting the names found in the four inscrip- 
tions together with such corrections as the several records have helped 
me to make, I arrive at the following genealogy. Altogether we have sixteen 
names. Of these, documentary evidence exists for the dates of three ; the 7th 
king, Bhanga, being assigned by two records to Samvat 1011 and 1019 re- 
spectively; the 13th by one to Samvat 1173 ; and the 16th by another to 
1190. For the rest we have to depend upon averages. For reasons assigiied 
in my paper on the Khajraha inscriptions, the earlier reigns may be taken to 
have been long, but some of the later must have been very short. Bhanga 
is said to have lived 109 summers, and then to have I'esigned his life at the 
confluence of the Yamuna and the Ganges, and this led Mr. Sutherland and 
those who wrote after him to suppose that the prince had committed suicide. 
Such is, however, not the inevitable meaning of the passage. To this day 
the ordinary civil way of announcing a death is to say, so-and-so has sur- 
rendered bis life to the holy river so-and-so or the sacred pool {Kshetra) 
so-and-so, and the inscription has probably adopted the same mode of 


expression. 

1 . Nannuka, of the Chandrartreya race A, B., 746 771 

II. Yagyati or Yakpati, son of I, 771 79 ^ 

III. Yiyaya, son of II, 898 823 

lY. Yahila or Eahila, sonof III,..,..... 823 848 

^ Journal, As. Soo., YIII, p. 159. f IMd., XXXII, pp. 2731 
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75 

V. 

Sliharsha, son of lY, 

' 8dS 

.873 

VI. 

Tasodharma, son of Y, by Kaiikuta, 

878 

900 

VII. 

( son of YI, by Xarmadevi, Minister ) 
jjjidiiga, 1 1 

900 

962 

VIII. 

Ganda Deva, Minister — Prahhasa, 

952 

988 

IX. 

Yidyadhara Deva, Minister — Slvanaiiia, son of last, 

983 

1103 

X. 

Yiyayyapala, Minister — Mahipala, son of last, ... 

1103 

1023' 

XI. 

Kirtivarma Deva, Minister — Ananta, 

1024 

1015 

XII. 

Yarnia Deva, Minister — Ymgesvara, son of last,... 

1015 

.1065 

XIII. 

Jayavarma Deva, Minister — ditto, 

1110 

1120 

XIY, 

Kirtivarma Deva alias Sallakshana, Minister — - 




Yatsa and other sons of Ananta,... 

1120 

1130 

XV. 

Prithvivarma Deva, ditto, 

1120 

1130 

XYI. 

Madanavarma Deva, Minister — Gadadhara, 

1130 

1150 

The annexed translation of the record has been prepared for 

me by 


my young friend Babu Durgarania Basu, Pleader, Higb Court of Calcutta. 


Translation of an inscription from Targanali Augdsi^ Banda, 

May tbis be ausj)icious ! 

The dynasty of the kings of the lunar race, glorious as the moon on the 
forehead of the god of the universe, (Yisvesvara) gladdening the universe, 
prospers. In that noble and flourishing dynasty, rendered resplendent by 
heroes like Jayasakti and Vijayasakti, the king of Kalanjara, the fortunate 
Madanavarma Deva, the highly revered, the great king over great kings, the 
suj)renie lord, the devout worshipper of Siva, successor of the highly revered, 
the great king over great kings, the supreme lord, the fortunate Prithvi- 
varma Deva, ivlio loas the successor of the highly revered, the great king over 
great kings, the supreme lord, the fortunate Kirtivarma Deva, reigns supremer 
He, having subdued his enemies by his irresistible majesty, untroubled holds 
the earth like a married wife, and thereby keeps his intellect unclouded, and 
his conscience unsullied. He commands all his relatives, Kayasthas, and 
other great men inhabiting the village of Eamuradfi within tlie district 
of Sudali : — “ Be it known unto you that, on Monday, on the day of 
the full moon, in the month of Magha, of the Samvat year eleven hundred 
and ninety (in figures i5th Sudi, Magh, Samvat 1190) I have, after having 
duly bathed in holy water, after offering ohlatioiis to the gods, heaving 
worshipped the sun and the lord of Bhavaid (Siva) and after offering obla- 
tions to the fire, for the promotion of virtue of my parents and of myself, 
with water held in my hand and consecrated with kusa grass, and having 
pronounced the word Svasti (let this he auspicious), bestowed, for the 
period of the duration of the sun and the moon, on the Brahmana Qabhanta 
S'arma, son of data, grandson of Satti, great-grandson of Bapan, of the 
Yajasaneya branch (Sdhhd) of the Bharadvaja gotra having Bharadvaja, An- 
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glrasa and Varliaspatya f or Ids tliroef old Fnibara, an iBiiabitant of the village 
of pha.kari, making the gift descendable to his sons, grandsoiis and succes- 
sive descendants, ten ploughs of land (in figures 10 ploughs) in the above 
named village, the said land requiring seven and a half ironm of seed for 
cultivation, and bounded on the east by the boiiiidary post of the village of 
Eanamusra, on the south by the j)ost of the village of Eaniasaida, on the 
■west by the tope of Madhuka trees, and on the north by the post of the 
village of Bijauli : the sacred lands thus bounded with fields of jddfc^, and 
lands and water comprised therein, and with right to make all present, past, 
and future collections from debtors. Knowing this, you should I’ender 
unto him, in compliance with my orders, shares, usirfriiets and all other 
dues. No one must make any opposition to his enjoying these lands with 
all duties and all iisavas, sugareanes, cotton, saflron, fiax, mango, Madhuka 
(niowa) and other trees, as well as salt mines, and with all other things 
■within the boundary, whether above or below the soil, and whether he enjoys 
the lands by himself cultivating them, or getting them cultivated by others, 
and whether he makes a gift of, or mortgages, or sells, them. This 
grant is irrevocable and interminable, and it should be so preserved by 
futiu’e sovereigns. Thus has it been said : ‘ This earth has been enjoyed by 
many kings including Sagara and others. To whomsoever belongs the earth 
for the time being, to him is due the fruit (of such gifts).’ Written by 
Siidha, the clerk of the edict department, and inscribed by the well-con- 
nected Jalpana.” 


Transcrift of an imenftion from Fargmah Aibghi, BancU. 





* Tiohsihly Serf; Mm Jom\ 
t in tho original. 

J in the original. Tho ^ is obviously an incorrect -VTiting for ^ and 

the % Iff should be vocalised. 
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TtWTtlTraT^ - > '■ 

WT ^PTO^’-CTKW^ I qf^rat 3^^^- 

i7tTn:Tr% 

WW ?iTf3 ssiiw %Fi^ 

■mmfk Vi. %w II f^t^- 

cT^^lTc^ viraiT ¥l^5^1xTfci ^cfT 

TiTmfxr^RTtWri^ TS^ECtWWM^^clR ^- 

w^sniT’^R I JRTisr I I I w- 

^RTcr^ I I ^rffix^^R i sitarg^ I 

iT^twr '^^4- 

tT'^ii^Ris^Rurffi'^ 3JT- 

4 nc^rr wi-=rf^?nw^^f¥l3i;3|{qT w3i^Tf^ w;4- 

3=t^ >gf?T ??f5R5R-Ef’W- 

Sft ' 

^y ra€ ^txf €l'Hl-rl'jH#«fH: 

’Erarinw'tRT^^ jjstw '^i45r% wr ^crt" 

»r 3cr 

iOT^!Tf^^5rriT44f^ wfwfviKf^i Jifflint! ii 3BTr 

sr^f5^lw W 33t^Tf^fM: 1 

W W W W II f^(f%cf^ 

^•T II 


Reeeni Trans’- Frontier Mrjjlorafions, commimieate^ hy Col. J. T. Walkee, 
C. B., E. E., Sti^rveyor- General of India, 

(With a Map.) 

During tKe year 1876, the Mnlla, one of the explorers attached to the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey, made a survey up the course of the Indus 
from the point where it enters the plains above Atak, to the point where it 
is joined by the river of Gilghit. All other portions of the course of the 
Indus — ^from the table-lands of Tibet, where it takes its rise, down to its 
junction with the ocean — have long since been surveyed ; but up to the present 
time this portion has remained unexplored, and has been shown on our maps by 
a dotted line, the usual symbol for geographical vagueness and uncertainty. 
Here the great river traverses a distance of some 220 miles, descending 
from a height of about 5,000 feet to that of 1,200 feet above the level of 
the sea. Its way winds tortuously through great mountain ranges, whose 
peaks are rarely less than 15,000 feet in height and culminate in the Nanga- 
Parbat, the well-known mountain whose height, 26,620 feet, is only ex- 
ceeded by a very few of the great peaks of the Himalayas. The river in 
many places is hemmed in so closely by these great ranges, that its valley 
is but a deep-cut, narrow gorge, and, as a rule, there is more of open space 
and eulturable land in the lateral valleys, nestling between the spurs of the 
surrounding ranges, than in the principal valley itself. 

The positions and heights of all the most commanding peaks in this 
region had been long fixed by Captain Carter’s observations at trigono- 
metrical stations on the British Frontier line ; but no European has ever yet 
penetrated into it.^ Very difficult of access from all quarters, it is in- 
habited by a number of hill tribes, each independent and suspicious of the 
other, who are in a great measure separated and protected from each other 
by natural barriers and fastnesses. As a whole, the region has never been 
brought into subjection by any of the smTOunding powers. Each com- 
munity elects its own ruler, and has little intercourse with its neighbours ; 
and with the outer world it only communicates through the medium of a 
few individuals who have the privilege of travelling over the country as 
traders. The Mulla possesses this privilege, and thus in the double capa- 
city of trader and explorer, he traversed along the Indus, and through some 
of the lateral valleys, leaving the others for exploration hex^eafter. 

^ Several itineraries whicli were obtained from native information are published 
in I)r. Leitner’s Bardistan, and they have been combined together, with considerable 
ingenuity and very tolerable success, by Mr. Eavenstein, in a map published in the 
Geographical Magazine for August, 18 75, 
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This work done, he proceeded, in accordance with his instructions, to 
Yasiii, marching through the Grilghit Yallej, but not surveying it, because 
the laboui's of the lamented Hayward, who was murdered at Yasrn, already 
furnished us with a good map of that region. From Yasin he surveyed the 
southern route to Mastuj through the Ghizar and Sar Laspur Yalleys ; thivS 
has furnished an important rectification of a route which had hitherto been 
laid down from conjecture only, and very erroneously ; for the road, instead 
of proceeding in a tolerably straight direction from Yasin to Mastuj, as was 
supposed, turns suddenly from south-west to north-north-east at Sar Las- 
pur, which is situated at some distance to the south of the direct line, in a 
valley lying parallel to the valley of Ohitral. At Mastuj the Mulla 
struck on to his survey of the route from Jalalabad, vid Dir and Cliitral, to 
Sarhadd-i-Wakhan, in 1873, and then proceeded along that route towards 
the Baroghil Pass, as far as the junction of the Gazan with the Yarkun 
Eiver, and then along the northern road from Mastuj to Yasin. This 
road turns up the Gazan Yalley, crosses the Tui ar Moshabar Pass — 'which 
is conjectured to be probably not less than 16,000 feet in height — and, after 
traversing a deep crevassed glacier for a distance of about eight miles, 
reaches the point where the Tui Eiver issues in great volume from the 
glacier ; the road then follows the course of the river down to its junction 
with the Warchagam Eiver, a few miles above Yasin. 

Eeturning to Sar Laspur, the Mulla next survej'ed the route to the 
south-west, up the valley leading to the Tal Pass. This pass is situated on 
a plateau of the range which connects the mountains on the -western 
boundary of the valley of the Indus with those on the eastern boundary of 
the valley of Ohitral, and is generally knowni by the people of the country 
as the Kohistan. The sources and most of the principal affinents of the 
Swat and the Panjkora rivers take their rise in this region, all the most 
commanding peaks of which were fixed by Captain Carter’s triangulation ; 
but of the general lie of the valleys relatively to the peaks, nothing 
at all definite has been known hitherto. The Mulla has done much 
to elucidate the geography of this region. On crossing the Tal plateau ho 
descended into the Panjkora Yalley, and traversed its entire length down 
to Dodbah, at the junction of the Dir river -with the Panjkora, where he 
again struck on his route survey of 1873. 

It would have been well if he could then have gone done the Panjkora 
to its junction with the Swat Eiver, but circumstances prevented him from 
doing so. He therefore travelled along the Havildar’s route of 1868 as 
far as Miankalai, and then surveyed the road to I7awagai and on to Pashat 
in the, valley of Kunar; and finally, returning to ISTawagai, he surveyed the 
road from there down to the British fort of Abazai. 
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Thus tlio explorations of the Mulla. have added much to our kiiow». 
ledge ot the geography of the interesting regions lying heyond our nor» 
thorn Trans-Indus Frontier. A good deal, however, still remains to be 
done before our knowledge of these regions is as full and complete as it 
should be, and every effort will be made to carry out further explorations 
as soon as possible. 

The accompanying sketch map has been constructed to illustrate the 
Mulla’s operations ; it also shows the localities where more iiiformatioii 
is wanted. In the north-east corner the results of a recent reconnaissance 
of portions of the Ivaramhar and the Nagar Valleys by Captain Biddulph 
are given, but somewhat modified from his map of the country. 


Notes on two ancient copper-plate Inscriptions foimd in the Hamirpur 
Bistrict, JSr, W. P.— % V. A. Smith, B.A., B.G.S. With a Note 
hy PEAmATH Pandit, M.A., B.L. 

In 1872, a peasant when ploughing in the lands of Mauza Nanyaura, 
Parganah Panwari, Zila Hamirpur, turned up two inscribed copper-plates. 
The plates w^’ere brought to Mr. W. Martin, C. S., who is now on furlough, 
and were left by him in the hands of a local pandit (Miiralidhar) who was 
in his service. With the assistance of this man, I have had Nagari trans- 
scripts prepared, and have made translations of the inscriptions. 

Blate No, I is 15 inches long by 11 inches broad, and is covered 
with an inscription of 19 lines, very well engraved and in good order. 
This record is interesting as throwing light on the chronology and order of 
suecession of the Chandel kings. It tells us that Yidyiidhara Beva was 
succeeded by Yijaya Pala Beva, and that the latter was succeeded by Beva 
Varmma Beva, lord of Kalinjar, who in 1107, Samvat, bestowed the lands 
to which the record relates. The statement that Yijaya Pala Beva suc- 
ceeded Yidyadhara Beva is in accorcliince with the testimony of the 
Chhattarj)ur Mhau inscription, but that document gives Kirtti Yarmma as 
the name of Yijaya Pala’s son and successor, whereas my copper-plate 
instead of Kirttx Yarmma names Beva Yarmma Beva. Both inscriptions 
apparently refer to the same prince. 

Greneral Cunningham conjecturally assigns 1122 Samvat (1065 A. B.) 
as the date of the conclusion of Yijaya Pala’s reign and the accession 
of Kirtti Vamima. Whatever was the name of Yijaya Pala’s successor, 
it is clear from this copper-plate inscription that he had begun his reign- 
previous to 1107, Samvat (1050 A. B.), 
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Flute Wo, II is 14 inches long by S inches broad, and has the 
edges turned up all round, so as to form, a raised rim. The inscription is 
m 14 lines, and the letters have evidently been made with a punch, because 
their outlines are visible on the back of the plate. The writing is more 
crowded, and the characters more difficult to read than those in Plate No. I, 
but with the exception of one or two epithets which are niiiniportaiit to 
the general sense, I think my readings and translation are pretty complete 
and correct. I have not been able to make a facsimile. Like No. I, the 
document is a deed of gift of lands to a Brahman. The donor is Eaja 
Bhanga, and in accordance with the Khajuraho inscription, it is recorded 
that he was the son of Yaso Yarmma, who was the son of Harsha Bera. 
The date 1055 Samvat (998 A. B.) is written both in words and figures. 
The Khajuraho inscription which records Bhanga’s self-sacrifice in the 
sacred waters of Prayag is dated 1056 Samvat ; this copper-plate shows 
that he was still living in 1055 Samvat. 

This record, therefore, adds but little to our knowledge of Chandel 
chronology, but it is of value as corroborating tbe evidence of tlie Kbajuraho 
inscription, respecting the order of sneeession of the kings. 

It is noticeable that the recipient of tbe grant recorded in this copper- 
plate is Eudra Sii Yasodhara, a member of the Bharadwaja got, which 
traced its descent from Angiras, Bharadwaja and Yarhaspatya : probably 
be was the same person as the Prime Minister Yasodhara, mentioned in the 
Khajuraho record. The donee whose name is recorded in Plate No. I, 
belonged to the same family, and this is perhaps the reason why both 
inscriptions were found together. 

I have not had an opportunity of visiting Mauza’ Nanyaura, but I am 
informed that an ancient Gaharwar tank exists there, and that there are 
also the remains of an old village site. 

The present village is said to have been founded by one Norn 8ah 
Kurmi, and to be named after him. 

Mote, — Bhanga’s name has been sometimes incorrectly written Banga, the mistake ' 
is evidently due to the similarity of the characters for h ^ and for dh ^ in Ivutila 
writing. 

No.'l. NaKYATTeI GonPEB-PjDATE. 

Wdgari Tramcript, 

L 
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^ Sirif^ ’^rwrftR Jtnjftjgijr 5i«?r^T t# i 

Wfqr 

(2) II jsk: I g^T^^(*r)H: 

(3) ^^cr ^Jirnirr^ iijiiqt sa'Nrmf 
9«T^T^ tT«r2Km^r?rf ^st’qmfsr^irfg mwm- 

VKT^^ xr^^xxi^ %r^fw (4) i ^r<5T't^^Tg[: , 

fqa^^r ^^«rw%T^tir Kt^w w,^*ff 

^( 5 ) , 

(6) 1 (7) Arr^T^ifHi^ 

^Wrq^T^ SI^m^^Tq# 

(8)gw«^^: (9) 

SRC%- 1 (17) ’Sfl^wrwmicPgKTsr ^.^r- 

W w (20) «w 

si^fTT . Trr f%^w „ (21) nn ^x,m- 

I fn^jfx ^ xx^ „ ( 22 ) 

1 ^ lift, ftrgf^.. „ ,33^ . 

xxxxx^^xfx ,, (24) 

Trmtslation, 

Om Svasti. The supreme master Mahdrdin /l^7„\,'- ii. 
lord Sri rUyddhara Beva, whose feet were adored by thlT’ 

MaUrdja Adhirdja, supreme lord, SH Vi j m/a JBdla ^T) master 

fo!l„™ of Me„„. .bo , 0 .^ of “oX”!!!! 

may le piosjier. e fii-e of his (Beva Varmma’s) prowess devours th 
extremities of space ; and he is the preceptor in tl^ i- r 
widowhood to the wives of foemen slaiiiL fL «te of giving 

truthfulness concpers ^..7...^:;^;^;;“ 

.,Oei.«,- byd.p.b,.b,gbe...e..o, by e„,e„4..y. .be ^a wZd“* 
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of SacM, i. Indra / by beauty too,, over Manohliava ; by eloquence, ' over 
BuJcra with Yachmpati; wbat is tbe use of recounting 'bis other qualities, 
white as tbe clear splendour of tbe moon F Wise, religious, valiant, truthful, 
subduer of bis passions, grateful, tbe producer of tbe gladness of good men 
and of auspicious appearance. Thus bis body (is) adorned wutb many quali- 
ties. Reckoning tbis world to be insubstantial (worthless), yet beautiful to 
look upon as tbe pitb of a plantain tree ; on Monday tbe third date of the 
black fort-night of tbe month of Baisdhha, Samvat 1107 — — — - — — — 

— (25) in Bajapurdmstd, informs tbe principal iiibabitaiits, of whom 

Brahmans are tbe foremost, of tbe village Kathadaw attached to Manmnaidhy 
and all Royal officers. On tbe anniversary of tbe death of my mother, Bri 
JBlmcana I)ev% Queen, having bathed in water according to sacred precept, 
having satiated tbe Manes of ancestors with hma^ sesammn and water, after 
satisfying gods and men, having presented an Arghya to the Sim, having 
duly worshipped tbe god, tbe lord of BJiavdni, L <?., Bliiva^ and having 
presented oblations in tbe fire, according to usage j For tbe increase of the 
virtue and fame of my parents and myself, to tbe Brabmana AhJdmanyu, 
son of Bliatta Mlld^ grandson of Jayavara, originally an inhabitant of 
Tahari Bliatta Grdma ; a member of tbe JBMradwdja gotra and tbe triple 
pravara of Angirasa, Brihaspati and BMradvdja^ skilled in tbe Vedas 
and Veddngas, engaged in tbe six acts proper for a Brahman, and of excel- 
lent disposition — to him tbis village has been granted by us with its land 
and water, its mango and maJma trees, with its hollows, waste and stones, 
its rocks and tillage (?) — with its mines of metal and salt, with its forest 
and concealed treasure, with its clear defined boundary, with all grass, 
watering-places (?) and pastures for kine within its limits, excluding aught 
previously given to the gods or Brahmans, as a Bdsam, Therefore, by you 
all comjilying with tbe orders (herein conveyed) all tbe rents in kind, taxes, 
gold payments, fines, hereditary rights and tbe rest sbould .be made over 
to tbis person. Till the moon, sun and earth endure, be with bis son, 
grandson and descendants should enjoy (tbe grant) or assign it, or give 
away to another, till it or canse it to be tilled, none who enjoy tbe 
kingdom after me, should prove an obstacle in tbe w^ay. By many kings, 
Bagara and others, tbe eai'tb has been enjoyed. Whosesoever has been 
the land, bis has been the fruit. He who accepts lands and be who grants 
lands, both these doers of virtuous deeds certainly go to Heaven. A 
Conch, a throne, an umbrella, fine horses and fine elephants, these mark tbe 
grant of lands ; and the result is Heaven, O Indra ! He who resumes land, 
whether given by himself or given by others, becomes a worm in filth and 
falls with his ancestors. By stealing a single suverna, a single cow, or even 
a finger-breadth of land, (the thief) remains in bell till tbe end of tbe Uni«. 
verse. Gi*eat prosperity. B^d, Srimad Deva varmma Deva. 


84 
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No. 2. NantaueX CoppER-PijAm 
NAgari Tramlite, ration. 

I [srIt] gwf 'tostt- 

?a 7 IWfK^ 5 i^T<?I*rFi g^.q’C! I %g[! 

II I f*r^rEr«T- 

Slfri^T w '5’®’?: 11 

?r^5WT^'Eii'<Tw3?TSiirar£i%w4T ii ^rst^r i 

3’fr: siifTr: f^^trfqfrw ii w ^Br5=^#Twqq: qi’# sr^if^q: i 

’Sir^JTOTOflWS ll f^'q.g5cf^5TRl''!rt fqW^rsr: l 

ll Wyr»fi!qfK«RT^#w qtlfssg 

^>q^T 4^X1 fiftWT 3r^l%fw: I qifq^xf^ f^riT3[-5j 

tpRxrr ^if^lqnsNtq^T qi^efwqnqri^j ii q’W'WfiKqiflNttraiTf^r- 

KT3iqx:S=gK?ft’!rl'?^^qr^T^'5iw 

^W^^Jn3qKfl*rSTK«^TO®ITf^T3rqp:^^K^1qfT^^^Tfqqf«T?rN’lt3! I >9- 

q^q^sj^f^f qfxfnwf^ximit ^fqf^ qq qr»qq ^=>111 qiif^qt- 
Ka. qqr '^^Ni^(?)qiTfaiqTqT I'iqiqqqqqTqqqailaraw# 1 ^fqqrhf^- 
^Tq*qqr=^ 1 «rqqr^qrafTqrq fqqqqiq *rrwsr 

qisjqqqairfqiq qwfqqrifqfq4fr^iq^:TqraTfq^qTq qif^qstTqqTq qq- 
srqiOTTq'sqTq qrqqqrqqfqqq qfq^raqqm'^ qrexqrqtsrisiq 

'qg-sqtfrtqEaqj 1 •'^'^qin'SqqTHTx 1 q'gq?i%T^Tqifq%Tq'SEtiqrq: 1 qx^q^r^g 
Nfcq: q aetr I qqfjTi^ 3jqTwqqq:fqqs i wraqmfqt- 

<®Tfif5R0"q: I %f wsir I qsfw q^qx ’wqir qxsrfw: 

.O' M' 

^nqrf^: i q^ qqx q wqr^x qw qaer qR^q 1 qfq q: qfqas^q qq 

qftx qq'^fq I ^qx tr qqiquqrwr fqqqx ^Exfqqr 11 qxqqrf ^qqq^B 
qqq^qtq^qi qKqqqwxqxfq ■qxqqiqqq^Tq ll qq qWqqqx atiq^ 
•SXiqsnf^q 1 qqxqqxfqqxqxfqqw qrqq^: 11 qlqq I 

Translation of the Inscription of the Nanyaura Oopper-plate, No. 2. 
Om. It is well. Sri Harsha Deva, the king, of the great family of 
Sri Brahmendra Muni, was [as] the kalpa vrihsha the root of Joy to well- 
wishers, the water of immortality for the eyes of good friends, a very Jeefu 
in the destruction of hostile armies, a bridge in the surging sea of good 
men’s burdens, the Jewel on the diadem of the three worlds, the sovereign 
whose hand dearly loved the sword, whose glory like that of the summer 
sun was insupportable. Prom that abode of generosity .sprang Ya4o 
Varmma, a very Indra in the destruction of the dark hosts of (his) 




-.,1 
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enemies, an axe in cleaving the trunks of the elephants of (bis) enemies, 
by whose radiance like the whiteness of the moon and jasmine were illu- 
minated, the caves of Kwldchala frequented by the consorts of the 
hinnaras ; his son was Sri Dhanga Deva, the favourite of the Goddess of 
Victory the prowess of whose blade’s edge was famous in numberless battles. 
Wonderfully did he kindle in the hearts of the enemy’s wives the fiame of 
separation, which unceasingly spread, though besprinkled with the water 
of tears. [In his undivided reign] there was hight in the wavy curls 
[alone] of the denizens of the antahjpura, in amorous dalliance [alone] 
there was seizure by the neck, in female breasts alone was hardness and 
brows [alone] were crooked, on the moon [only] were spots, and in the 
plantain tree [only] was saplessness: the poets, spake well, and amidst 
clusters of the Kairava {Nymfhcea esculent a] alone there was enmity 
at the rise of Mitra (meaning both Sun and. friend). The king and 
sovereign lord Harsha Beva, the destroyer of the exultation of enemies, 
succeeded by the king and sovereign lord Yaso Varmma, destroyer of the 
exultation of enemies, succeeded by the king and sovereign lord Dhanga 
Deva, destroyer of the exultation of enemies, ruler of Kalinjar, in the 
Samvat year 1055 at the full moon of Kartik, on Sunday the 15th day of 
the bright half of the month, to-day here in Kasi, when the orb [of the 
moon] which is a joy to the heart of Bohini, and is marked with the form 
of a deer, was seized as a mouthful by the son of Sinhika \i, <5., Bahu]- — ■ 
to the member of the Bharadwaja gotra, and the threefold ^mvara of 
Bharadwaja, Angirasa and Yarhaspatya, belonging to the Vajasaneya 
sdlcM, to him originally an inhabitant of TarlcdyiJcd rQ^idling in the village 
of Durbahara, named Budra Sri Y'asodhara, the son of Budra Jaya Kumara 
— to him with its waste, streams and tanks, land and water, upland and 
lowland, and mango and malmd trees, the village of Chulli hounded on 
the four sides by Sasaroshara— f or the sake of increasing his own and his 
parent’s merit, he the lover of religion gave — ^ ^ ^ ^ 

# # # # # j and having given the beloved of the 

people addressed those present saying — -Bemain happy by continuing to 
pay (the donee) rents in kind and in money and the rest. Om. So the 
writers of (have said): Many kings, Sagar and others, have 

enjoyed territory, so long as any retained his lands, so long has his been 
the fruit. He who I’eceives land in gift, and he who bestows it, both these 
are meritorious and assuredly go to heaven. He who filches a single cow, 
a single gold- piece, or one finger’s breadth of land, goes to hell till the end 
of all things. This is the decree of S'li Dhanga who is steadfast in the 
practice prescribed by the Vedas and whose ruling prowess pains the circle 
of his enemies. Sri Dhanga. 
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ITote hp BabiJ^ Frmindtlh TmiMi. 

The Society is indebted to Mr. Y. A. Smith, B. A., B. C. S., Ixn* these 
two copper-plates recording the grant of two Tillages by two kings of the 
Chandel Dynasty, JDlimuja Bern and Deva Yarmma Bem.^ in SaiiiTat 1055 
and 1107 respectively. Air. Smith has sent transcript and translation of 
both the plates, which I have revised for publication in the Society’s Jour- 
nal. Some parts of the translation however, specially of plate No. 2, 
remain tentative and far from literal. The Note appended by Air. Smith 
gives the most salient points in the grants, and after the exhaustive notice 
in General Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey of India, Yol. II, there is 
nothing to be added to the ample materials whicli exist concerning the 
chronology of the Chandel Dynasty. I have added some philological 
parallels gathered from several grants, and those who care to pursue the 
matter further may consult the Khajuraho inscription in the Asiatic 
Eesearches, Yol. XII, and the Ujjayini grants in the Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. A^ol. I, reprinted in Colebrooke’s AYorks, Yol. II, 
and the Banda copper-plate, p. 73. The village TarlcmjiM^ of No, 2, 
is the same as the TaMH of No. 1, and the Dhakari of the Banda copper- 
plate, ante p. 76. All three may be safely identified with the Tihri of 
modern maps. 

NOTES. 

(1.) Compare ^ ^ 

■sgfTrT, &Q. in J, A. S. B. Yol. A^III, pp. 491, 492. Also ^ ^ 

(KT^T) ? 

&c. ill J. A. S, B., Yol. X, pp. 99, 100. 

(2.) Compare the partly decyphered sloka 

in the 9th line of the Blmvala Inscription, J, A. S. B., A"ol. X, 

p. 820. ■■ ^ 

(3.) Compare I J. A. S. B., Yol. YIII, 

p. 297. The sloka T 1 &c. in J. A. 

S. B., Yol. Y, p. 379. 

(4.) Compare 

1 J. A.^S. B., Yol. Y, p, 379. 

I J. A. S. B., Yol. YIII, p. 297. The royal 
officers are set out in great detail in the Rumbhi grant. J, A. S. B. Yol. 
p. 492, and in the Fyzabad grant. J. A. S. B. Yol. X, p. 100. 

(5.) Compare I J. A. S. B. A"oL A", p. 879. 

Mmn, J. A. S. B. Y'ol. YIII, p. 402. 

I J. A. S*. B. Yol. X, 

p. 100. 
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(6.) Compare I J. A. S. B. ¥oL V, 

p. 879. ^fcutr i j. A. 

S. B. Vol. V, p. 729. ! J, A. S. B. Yol. YIII, 

p. 492. I J. A. S. B. Yol. X, p. 100. 

(7.) The phrase *rf^f^3IfiT?l occurs in the Copper-plate 

grant of Arjtma 1267) in J. A. S. B. Yol. Y, p. 879 but has not 

been translated. A similar omission is noticeable concerning the adjective 
prefix to the donee’s name in the copper- plate grant of 

Karka II (Saka 734) J. A. S. B' Yol. YIII, p. 297. The etymological 
signification of the word is ‘‘gone out or from,” but I suppose that 

in passages like the above, it is used to denote the original residence of the 
donee. 

(8.) J. A. S. B. Yol. YIII, p, 492, Yol. X, p. 100. 

(9.) These words occur in the copper-plate grant of Ajaya Sinlm Deva 
(Samyat 932) J. A. S. B. Yol. YIII, p. 492, and have been translated into 
“mango trees and (p. 4S6). Comxmre of the 

copper-plate grant of Jayaehandra (Samvat 1243) J. A. S. B. Yol. X, p. 100, 
which has been correctly translated into “ with gardens of inocllm and man- 
go trees” (p. 103). signifies the tree Bassia latifoUa, and is never so 

far as I am aware used as a synonym for honey. 

( 10 .) Com 2 :)are seemingly a mistake for in Jaya- 

chandra’s copper- plate grant. J. il. S. B. p. 100, which has been translated 
at p. 103 into “ with caves and fertile farms T according to YTison 

signifies saline soil. The- phrase in Ajaya Sinha’s copper-plate 

grant J. A. S. B. Yol. YIII, 'p. 492, where it is translated into “ together 
with salt-pits.” 

(12.) Compare in J. A. S. B. Yol. YIII, p. 492. 

in J. A, S. B. Yol. X, p. 100. 

(13 ) Compare in Pravara Sena’s copper-plate grant. 

J, A. S. B. Yol. Y, p 729. in Ajaya Siiiha’s copper-plate grant. 

J. A. S. B. YoL YIII, p. 492 ; and in Jayachandra’s 

copper-plate grant. J. A. S. B. Yol. X, p. 100. 

(14.) Compare in the copper-plate grant of Karka 

II. J. A. S. B. Yol. YIII, p. 298. in Ajaya Sinha’s copper- 
plate grant. J. A. S. B. Yol. YIII, p. 492 and in 

Jayachandra’s coj^per-plate grant. J. A. S. B. Yol. X, p. 100, the first 
half of which compound seems to have been omitted from the tx'anslatioii at 
p. 103. The words in the present plate may also be read as 
which synonymous expression also occurs in Arjuna’s copper-plate grant, 
J. A. S. B. YoLY, p. 379. 

(15.) Compare in Ajaya Sinha’s copper-plate grant. J. A, 
S. B. YoL YIII, p. 492. in Jayachandra’s copper-plate 
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grant, J. A. S. B. YoL X, p. 100, where it has been translated into which 
extends as far as TrinayibtliiB (p. 103). 

(10.) This is the usual reservation about previous endowinonts. Com- 
pare in J. A. S. B. Yol. YIII, p. 298. 

YoL Y, p. 379. 

(17.) Compare in J. A. S. B. Vol. V, p. 379. 

ill J. A. S. B. Yol X, p. *100. 

(18.) Compare J. A. S. B. Yol. Y, 

p. 379, which is translated into “ the full usufruct of all the rights and dues 
heretofore paid to Government,” (p. 382). Also 

in J. A. S. B. Yol. X, p. 100 which is gener- 
ally translated at p. 103 into its revenues, as settled, or are to be settled.’* 
(19.) Compare &c. in J. A. S. B. Yol. Y, p. 729. 

&c. in J. A. S. B. Yol. YIII, p. 298. 

(20.) This sloJca occurs amongst others in J. A. S. B. Yol. Y, p. 379. 
Yol. YIII, pp. 298, 493. Yol. X, p. 100. 

(21.) J. A. S. B. Yol. YIII, p. 494. Yol. X, p. 100. 

(22.) Compare J. A. S. B. Yol. YIII, p. 494 where is a mis- 
take for and Yol. X, p. 100. 

(28.) J. A. S. B. Yol. Y, p. 379. Yol YIII, p. 493. Yol. X, p. 100. 
In Tramra Sena's copper-plate grant the latter half of the sloh is different : 

« J. A. S. B. Yol. Y, p. 729. 

(24.) In this sloka should be substituted for the sake of the 
metre tor Compare J. A. S. B. Yol. YIII, p. 493. 

(25.) The words in the original seem distinct enough, 

but I am unable to attach any meaning to the compound. 



The AntigniUes of Bagum (Bogra), — By H. Beyeeibge, C. S. 

Though Bagura is almost a by- word among the OfEcers of Government 
for seclusion and dulness, yet like most places in this world it has attract- 
ions which only require unveiling. Perhaps to most Anglo-Indians, 
Bagura is chiefly interesting, because it was the residence of Sir George 
Yule and the scene of many of his tiger-slaying exploits, hut in reality the 
district has claims to attention of another and more enduring order. 
Foremost among these is the circumstance that it occupies an important 
place in the legendary and historical annals of Bengal. It is traversed 
from north to south by the sacred Karatoya, which divides it into two 
nearly equal portions. This river has now dwindled into an insigniiicant 
stream, easily fordable in the cold weather and scarcely navigable except 
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ill. tBe lieiglit of tBe rains. But in- old 'times,. it was a, great liver j and 
formed tlie boundary between Bengal and Kamriip. The western bank has 
apparently undergone little change. The old rampart, known as BMin- 
Jangal, still runs alongside of the western bank, and the ancient mound: 
and fortification of Mahasthan continues to overhang the sacred bathing-, 
place at Sila-dwip ; but on the east the apjpearance of the country has 
been greatly changed. The old river-bed has been nearly filled up, and 
long and wide churs, ‘^made blithe by plough and harrow”, now cover 
the cbamiel up which the ships of the famous Chand Saiidagar used to sail. 

Though no longer a territorial boundary, the Karatoja is still reniark- 
ahle for the demarcation which it makes between two distinct kinds of 
soil. On the west, Bagura is a veritable land of Edom, the soil being 
almost as red as blood. It is at the same time so hard and tenacious, that 
ditches cut in it retain their sharpness of outline for years, and that the 
walls of the peasants’ huts ai^e almost invariably made of earth. The ant- 
hills so common on the edges of the fields testify to the peculiarity of 
the soil, for they stand up in sharp and many-pointed pinnacles and are 
like Adens in miniature. On the east of the Ivaratoya, however, all is 
sand and alluvium, and the ryots have to construct the walls of their 
houses 'with reeds or mats. This diference of soil is said to affect the 
crime of the district ; for burglaries are reported to be rare in the western 
thanas, as it is no easy matter for thieves to break through and steal, when 
the walls of the houses are so thick and hard as they are in the Khiar” 
land. The etymology of the word Karatoya is indicative of the antiquity 
and sanctity of the river. The name is derived from hcc}' ^ the hand’ and 
toyd '' water’, and is held to signify that the river was formed by the water 
which was poured on the hands of Siva, when he married the mountain- 
goddess Parvati. 

I find also that there is the same tradition in Bagura as in Maimaii- 
singh about the origin of the name Bas-kahania as applied to Sherpur. The 
Bagura Sherpur is called Bas-kahania as well as the Maimansingh Sherpur, 
and the explanation given is, that the Karatoya was once so broad that 
ten kahans had to be paid for crossing it. The explanation, however, does 
not seem a very probable one, for ten kahans means 12,800 kauris, i, e., one 
rupee, and I can hardly believe that any Bengali ever paid so much for 
crossing a river. It is just possible that the charge had reference not to the 
breadth of the river but to the faKJt that it separated two rival kingdoms. 
The charge may therefore have been in the nature of an embargo or an 
export-duty, and went for the most part into the pocket of the king or his 
representative, and not to the ferryman. It would be quite in accordance 
with the principles of native finance to levy such exorbitant duties on 
people leaving the country or taking merchandise abroad. 
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By tlie Hindus Bagura is popularly identified witli tlie country of king 
Virat, where the five Pandavas remained hidden for a year. Bagura, they 
tell us, was the Dakshina Go-grih or southern cow-house byre) of 

king Yirat, the northern one being in Ghoraghat, i. <?., Aswasala. Ehim, 
they say, disguised himself as Yirat’s herdsman, and built the rampart known 
as Bhim’s Jangal to make a pen for the cattle. So say the Pandits, wdiile the 
ryots improve the evidence got from this by pointing to the stone-pillar in 
the Badalgachhi thana and calling it Bhim’s i. EMm’s ox-goad. 
Additional corroboration is sought from the fact that there are villages in 
Bagura, known by the names of A^irat and Kichak (A%at’s brother-in-law). 
Unfortunately, however, names of places are more likely to be the offspring 
of traditions than to he evidence of their genuineness, and even if the village 
of Kichak be old, it more probably derives its name from the wandering 
gypsies and robbers of the last century who were called Kiehaks, than from 
the villain of the Mahabharat. 

A more convincing indication of the antiquity of Bagura was obtained 
only last year when a tank was being dug in the middle of the town. The 
tank had been excavated to a considerahle deptli, when the workmen came 
on the top of a brick well. The well is still standing* in the tank and may 
be seen by the curious. It is circular in form and solidly built with large, 
thin bricks winch are so broad in proportion to their length as to be nearly 
square. The mode of building seems peculiar, for tlie bricks are arranged in 
layers which are alternately composed of fiat and perpendicular bricks. 
The top now visible appears to me to be tbe real top of the well, and it 
is some fifteen feet below the present surface of the coimtr}?-. The 
remarkable tiling is that the earth is not sand or ehur-earth, but is 
solid, red soil. How tbe well came to be where it is, I cannot explain ; 
but if the fifteen feet of earth were really gradually deposited above it, then 
the well must he many eenturies old. Close to this tank, and only separated 
by the iiublic road, there is an interesting proof of the antiquity of the soil 
in a magnificent Banyan tree. It is, I think, the finest tree I have seen next 
to that in the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta, and it is much more attract- 
ive than the latter, because it is still in the heyday of its career of 
beneficence. The Bagura market is held under it and twice a week hundreds 
of men and cattle are sheltered by it from the sun and rain. 

The real glory of Bagura perhaps is the Badalgachhi pillar which hears 
an inscription of the Pal Eajas, and which has been described by Sir 
Charles AYilkins and more recently by a native gentleinau. I have never 
seen this pillar, and I hear that it is now so shrouded in jungle as to 
be almost inaccessible. As it is situated in tbe Government Estate of 
J aipur, it is to be hoped that the authorities will look after its preseiwation. 
It is locally known as BhmCB panti or ox-goad. 
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The most widely-known aiitiquity in Bagura is Mahasthan, or the Great 
Place,,wMch is situated seven miles north of the Civil Station. Mahasthan 
probably originally owed its importance to its being near a sacred bathing- 
place, and hence some have with a perverse ingennity suggested that the 
true name is Mahasnan, Afterwards it became the habitation of a 
Eshatriya prince named Parasunim. Some traditions identify hini with 
Parasiirama the destroyer of the Eshatriyas, though to do this, it is 
necessary to change his caste and make him a Brahman. He was defeated 
and slain by a Muhammadan, named Muhammad Shah Sultan, and probably it 
is this circumstance which has done most to |)erpetiiate his fame. Muham- 
mad Shah Sultan is buried at Mahasthan, and his tomb is annually visited 
by thousands of pilgrinis. There is no inscription on the tomb, and no one 
seems to know exactly who he was or where he came from. , He bears the 
title of Mahi-suwar or fish-rider, and Hindus -who swallow their own tradi- 
tions wholesale, think they must rationalize this epithet by referring it to 
the figure head of the ship which brought the faqir. It is hardly worth 
while to do this when there are so many more marvels connected with. him. 
The name Mahi-suwar probably has its origin in invention, pure and 
simple. 

The only genuine inference which we can make, I think, from Muham- 
mad Shah’s history is, that he was the hero of a popular rising. He was 
not a fighting man apparently, and is never called a Ghazi, like the famous 
Isma’il of Bangpur. Parasuram was |)i'okably a bigoted tyrant, aod 
was killed by those of his subjects who had turned Muhammadans. This 
view is suj)ported by the local tradition that Parasiiram could not bear 
the sight of a Miisalman. It seems also certain that Muhammad Shah was 
helped by Parasuram’s own subjects ; for the tradition is, that one Harpal, 
the Eaja’s sweeper, used to convey information to Muhammad Shah of what 
was going on inside the palace. The sweeper’s tomb is still pointed out 
on the mound of Mahasthan, and until Muhammadans got more puritanical, 
they used to make offerings at it of Bliamh and habah^ i. e., meat and wine. 
Muhammad Shah’s tomb is in good preservation and is lighted up every 
night. It is surrounded by a wall, and close to tbe doorway there is a large 
stone Gauripat (not a lingam) lying on the ground. Mr. O’Donnell has 
described Mahasthan in the Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1875, Parti, 
Eo. 2, bnt there are some errors in his account. As far as I can learn, 
the legend of the beautiful Sila Devi has its origin in a mispronunciation. 
The original name of the place is Siladwip, the mound of stones, 
' dioif in Bagura being used to mean any high place and the epithet Bila 
being ajjplied to this one on account of the large stones lying about on it. 
Tbe populace, however, have lost sight of this meaning, and so started the 
tradition of Sila Devi. There is no flight of stairs at Sila Devi’s Ghat, only 
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two old trees* The sacred part of the river extends over 21 reaches or 
ahoiit two miles, from Skand (a name of Siva) ghat to Oobiiidghat in the 
village of GokuL The place called Sila Devi’s ghat lies about half-way 
between the above g'hats. An annual fair is held in the month of Chait, 
but the most sacred time is when the conjunction of the planets admits 
of the bathing’s taking place in the month of Piis (Pds Narayaiii). 

Mr. O’Donnell speaks of the grant for the lakhiraj of Maliasthaii 
having been confirmed in 1666 hy the Ooveinior of Dhaka. In fact, 
how’’ever, the confirmation is dated 7th Jumada I, 1096, A. H. (1st 
Aj)ril, 1685) in the thirtieth year of the reign. I have seen the original 
sanacl, which is in the Eecord-room at Bogra. The deed hears the seal of 
Kokultiish Muzaffar-Jang [Husain]. It is in the form of an order addressed 
to the officials of Silbaris in Sirkar Bazuha, and directs them to respect 
the lakhiraj of the saint Muhammad Sultan Mahi-suwar’s Asian. The 
word ‘ astan’ suggests to me the idea that Mahasthan may after all be a 
Mubammadan name meaning the Great Astiin. The Hindu name perhaps 
was Siladwip. The place is also often called Mastangarh and under this 
name it appears in the Survey Map. I send a copy of the along 
with these remarks.*^ With regard to the resumption-proceedings, noted 
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by Mr. O’BonBell, I must in justice to our Government observe that no 
attempt was made to resume the whole tenure. All the land within the 
garb or fortification (some thousands of bighas apparently) was admitted 
to belong to the hihhirajdars. The dispute was only about 300 bighas 
of chur-land which had formed between Mahasthan proper and the river- 
channel. The resumption-proceedings, however, must have been rather 
harassing to the proprietors ; for they began in 1824, and did not end 
till December 1843. Sila Devi’s Ghat is in this chur which was sought 
to be resumed, and this iierhaps is enough to show the baselessness of 
the story about her, for clearly the chur was formed long after Mahasthan 
was made. 


Translatio7i, 

It has been ordered that the Mutasaddis of all present and future matters of go- 
vernment, and the Chaudliiiris, and Kanungos of I^argana Silharis in Sirkar Bazuha 
should bear in mind that, inasmuch as it has come to the knowledge of government 
that according to fcmndns and sanads, granted by former rulers, the service of the 

sacred shrine of the king of saints, Hazrat and income of 

Mastangavh and tho land comprised within the bend of the river, in the said Pargana, 
have been settled on Sayyid J\Iubammad Tahir and on Sayyid ’Ahdiir-rabman and on 
Sayyid Muhammad Eaza and on their children, without anyone else being a partner, it 
is necessary that the above-mentioned persons should he looked upon as the servitors of 
the illuminated shrine, and that they should be left in possession of Mastangarh and of 
the above described lands, so that the lands may go dovTi to their heirs ; that they 
may perform the vows and prayers as usual at this holy shrine ; that they may apply 
the income to defraying the expenditure of the religious house, on travellers, and on 
themselves for their own livelihood, so that they may occupy themselves with loyal 
prayers for the continuance of the present government. Every care is to he taken in 
this matter. 

Written on the 7th Juraada I, of the SOth year of the present reign, corresponding 
to the year of the Hijra 1096. 

(Signed) Muzaffar Jang Bahadur, foster-brother (JjohiUds/i) of ’Alamgir Padshah- 
i-Ghazi. : 

It is impossible to reconcile the particulars given in the sanad copy with historical 
facts. First, the name should he Muzaffar Siisain not Muzaffar Jang. It is possible 
that the copyist mistook for Secondly y Muzaffar Husain Kokultash (also 

called Fidai Khtin A’zam Hokah, TeoJeah being the same as hoTcultdsh) was governor of 
Bengal from the middle of 1088 H., [A. D. 1677] o,, the 20th year of ’Alamgfr, to 

the 9th (or 12th) Eabi’ II, 1089 (e. e,, the 21st year of ’Alarngu*), when he died at Dha- 

k^. 

But the 7th Jiimada I, 1096 [1685, A. B.] falls in the 28th year of ’Alamgir, whose 
SOth year commences with the 1st Bamazan 1097 [A. D. 1685]. 

The name of the saint is wiitten at the top instead of in its proper place in the body 
of the deed, in order to do Mm honor. This is in accordance with Hindu customs, as 
may be seen in sanads for lands dedicated to an idol. 
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I could find nothing Buddhist at Mahasthan, and mj impression is 
that Messrs. Westmacott and O’Donnell have been somewhat too ready to 
believe that Buddhism once prevailed in Bagura. Bardankuti is a eom-. 
parativelj recent place, and has nothing to do, I think, wdth the Pandra 
Yax'ddhana of the Chinese pilgrim. Thei^e are two statues at Mahasthan. 
One appears to be Basudeh (Krishna), and the other is simply a mermaid. 
It has no theological signification at all, I think, and is just a faiitastie 
figure such as are common in Hindu palaces. The “ right hand clenched,” 
referred to by Mr. O’Donnell is, I think, a foot. 

One curious remain at Mahasthan is a large brick well with rude stone 
steps leading down it. The steps are simply large stones jutting out from 
the brick wmrk and look veiy awkward things to descend by. However I 
was told that many persons go down by them at the time of the fair. The 
well is called the Jiyat-kiind, or well of life, and the tradition is, that Parasu- 
ram for a long time got the better of Shah Sultan, because when any Hindu 
soldier was killed, Parasuram revived him by sprinkling water from this 
well over him. The sweeper Harpal told Shah Sultan of this, and then he 
destroyed the efficacy of the water by throwing pieces of beef into it. The 
fortification of Mahasthan is quadrangular in shape, and is popularly said to be 
two miles square. There are four openings in it, and these are pointed out 
as the gates. One is called the Tiimar Darwazah, because it is said to have 
been sheathed with copper. Outside the rampart there is on one side a 
large lake, called the Kalidoha Sagar. There are islands in it, and a promon- 
tory on its banks is called Eish-Mathan, because it is said that on it the 
goddesses Lutta and Padya mixed the poison which destroyed Chanel 
Saudagaris family. Chand Saud%ar is, as is well known, the impious 
merchant who would not worship Manesha, or the Lady of the Snakes. He 
is said to have lived at Chandmoa, i. e,, Chandmukh, near Mahasthan, and 
the foundations of the house he built for his son are still pointed out. 

Another antiquity in Baguiri, the impoi^tance of which, however, is a 
good deal exaggerated by the people, is Jogir Ehahan, or the Ascetic’s house. 
It lies some seven miles west of BagurA It appears to have been an early 
settlement of the Gosains, or followers of Siva. The remains consist of 
some temples with elaborately carved wooden doors. One temple has the 
Bengali date 1089, and the name Meher Hath Sadak. One of the doors 
has the date 1119, and the name of Shukhal Hath Gosain. There is one 
curious tomb with three monuments of different sizes. The largest is the 
guru’s, the second is the disciple’s, and the third and smallest is said to be 
that of the guru’s dog (“his faithful dog shall hear him company”). 
There is a well of life hex’e, too, but it is quadrangular in shape. The 
jogi in charge of the temples gave me a curious instance of faith. There 
are several images inside one temple, and the jogi candidly said that he 
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could not tell wliat god one of them represented. However, he said, as it 
was in the temple he accepted it and worshipped the unknown god. To 
the west of Jogir Ehaban, there are said to be the remains of the house of 
the Eaja Salbon (Sdlivahan?) and to the north of it, the remains of the 
house of the Eaja Sri Nath. Perhaps they were ancestors of Parasuram. 

Eeturning to Mahasthan, I have to say that Parasuram was evident- 
ly a devoted worshipper of Siva. Indeed, he seems to have meditated 
setting up a rival to Banaras. In and about Mahasthan, there are places 
called Kashi, Brindaban, and Mathura. 

In 1862, or thereabouts, a number of gold coins were found at Baman- 
para, near Mahasthan. The most of them have disappeared, but I have 
seen two, and have sent them to the Asiatic Society for identification. The 
records of the case which is said to have taken place about them have been 
destroyed. In 1874, a pot of old rupees was found in the village of Maha- 
sthan by a labourer w^ho was digging a ditch in a pan garden. The 
owners of the pan garden wrested the coins from him, and were convicted, 
rather harshly I think, of robbery and sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment. On appeal, their sentence was reduced to three months. Some of 
the coins w^ere bought from the owners by Major Hume and were after- 
wards sent to the Asiatic Society. One coin was lying in the Magistrate’s 
Miilkhanah, and has been sent by me to Professor H. Biochmann."^ I have 
also sent down two other silver coins which are said to have been found 
at Mahasthan. 

* The silver coins were described in Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, Part I, for 
187d, p. 288. The coins now sent are five in number, 2 gold coins, regarding 
which Dr. Eajendralala Mitra says : — One of them, with the Hon on the reverse, 
belongs to Mahendi*a Gupta, or as given on the mai'giii of the obverse, Sri Slahendi'a 
Sinlia ; and the other to Chandi’a Gupta. Both have been figured in Thomas’s Prin« 
sep. The j)rinces belong to the 2nd and 3rd centuries of the Christian era.” 

The three silver coins are — (1) a silver taiitah of Shams-iiddm Ilyas Shah of Ben- 
gal, as xmblished by Thomas in his ‘ Initial Coinage of Bengal.’ 

(2.) A silver tdnlcali^ struck in 862 H., by Mahmud Shah I, of Bengal as figured 
in tins Journal, for 1875, PI. XI, No. 7. The reverse is the same as in Nos. 5 and 8, 
but the readmg is still doubtful. 

(3.) A silver by the same king, of coarse manufacture, similar to Nos. 2 

and 3, of Pi, XI, loo. cit^ . 
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The following scraps from mj note-book have been, hastily thrown 
together in the midst of the worry and confasion occasioned by my sudden 
and most unexpected transfei* from a district, to wdiich I had become greats- 
iy attached, and where I had confidently hoped to spend with much pleasure 
to myself and some slight advantage to the public the few years that yet 
remain of my career in the executive branch of the service. I camiot avoid 
this personal explanation, as it supplies the only adequate apology for the 
very iiniinished state in which these fragments appear. I had intended to 
v:ovk up several of them into separate articles ; but the opportunity of 
doing this has l>eeii denied me, and I hav'e no choice but either to send, 
tlieni as they are, or else allow them to perish amidst the general wreck in 
which all my household gods are now involved. 

1. Goscim lEari Yittis of Brmdfthmij Cmd the sect of idm Bddlid Vallahlils. 

One of my inchoate projects was the compilation of a series of notices 
illustrating the life and doctrine of the different A'aishnava Eeforiners of 
the 16 th. and iTth centuries, who all made Erindaban their head centre. 
TIiough both the men themselves and their writings are scarcely known by 
name to European Orientalists, they have had an enormous iniluence o.n the 
tendencies of modern Pliiidu thought, and the sects which they founded 
;-lill continue to gather converts from all parts of India. To last year’s 
volume of the Boci<‘ty’s Journal I contributed an article on Swami liari 
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I>as and liis descendants, the Gosains of the temple of Banke Bihari ; and in 
the Introduction to the first Book of my translation of the Eamayana I 
have given an account of Tulsi Das, which I had intended to supplement, 
on the completion of the poem, with a dis(|uisition on his theological system. 
But both translation and disquisition must now be indefinitely postponed ; 
for a certain amount of quiet and composure is necessary for the adequate per- 
formance of so long and laborious an undertaking. I was under the impres- 
sion that such a series, however dull and occasionally repulsive the separate 
articles might be, would still be of interest to the student and supply sound 
material, out of which to construct one short chapter at least in the great 
book of the future, the History of Comparative Eeligion. This project 
however is very summarily disposed of, since it is only at Mathura that 
MSS. are obtainable, nor would the Gosains communicate them to any one, in 
whom they had not by long intercourse acquired confidence : so suspicious 
are they of European interference. The language moreover in which the 
poems are written is not without difficulty and requires some special study, 
even on the part of natives, before it is readily intelligible. These are pro- 
bably the reasons why Prof. Wilson in his ‘ Eeligious Sects’, is able to give 
very full and accurate accounts of the great teachers of earlier times, vvho 
wrote in Sanskrit, while his notices of the more modern schools are meagre 
and apparently, as a rule, not derived from original soui’ces. Thus, though 
he devotes five pages to the Eadha Vallahhis, he does not mention the name 
even of the Chaurasi Pada, which is their great authority, and to illustrate 
their doctrine, translates a passage fi'om the Brahma Vaivarta Punina, 
which is rather the standard of the Yailabhacharis, a different sect, who 
have their head quarters at Gokul. i*. 

The founder of the Eadha Yallahhis was by name Hari Yans. His 
father, Yyasa, was a Gaur Brahman of Peva-ban in the Saharanpur district, 
who had long been childless. He was in the service of the Emperor and on 
one occasion was attending him on the march from Agra, when at last his 
wife Tara gave birth to a son at the little village of BM, near Mathura, in 
the smibat year 1559. In grateful recognition of their answered prayers, 
the parents named the child after the god they had invoked, and called him 
Hari Yans, i, e., Hari’s issue. When he had grown up, he took to himself 
a wife, by name Eukmini, and had by her two sons and one daughter. 
Of the sons the elder, Mohan Ohand, died childless j the descendants of the 
younger, Gopinath, are still at Deva-ban. After settling his daughter 
in marriage he determined to abandon the world and lead the life of an 
ascetic. With this resolution he set out alone on the road to Brindaban, 
and had reached Charthaval, near Hodal, when there met him a Brahman, 
who presented him with his two daughters and insisted upon his marrying 
them, on the strength of a divine command, which he said he had received 
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in a ¥181011. He fiirthex' gave him an image of Krishiia with the title of 
Eadha Yaiiabh, which on his arrival at Brindaban was set, up bj Hari Vans 
ill a temple that he founded between the Jugal and the Koliya Ghats on 
the bank of the Jamiina. Originally he had belonged to the Madhvaeharya 
Sampradaya and from them and the Nimbaraks, who also claim him, his 
doctrine and ritual were professedly derived. But in consec|iience of the 
mysterious incident, by which he had been induced to forego his intention 
of leading a celibate life and take to himself two new waves; or rather 
in consequence of his strong natural passions, which he was uiiahle to 
suppress and therefore invented a fiction to excuse, his devotion was all 
directed not to Krishna himself, except in a very secondary degree, but to 
his fabled mistress Eadha, wEom he deified as the goddess of lust. So 
abominable a system w-as naturally vieived at first with no little amazement, 
as is clear from the language of the Bhakt Mala, which is as follows : 

II ^ II 

WifT 1 11 

it ^ Wf 1 

riiNt ^ a 

iNtIWT lllT «lf I i 

dfi 1351 %r3i siTli t a 

Translation of the teost of Ndlha Ji, 

The Gosain Sri Hari Vans ; who can understand all at once Ms method 
of devotion? with whom the feet of blessed Eadha were the highest object 
of worship ; a most staimch-souied devotee ; who made himself the page in 
waiting on the divine pair in their bower of love ; who gloried in the enjoy- 
ment of the remnants of all that was offered at their shrine ; a servant who 
never pleaded obligation or dispensation; a votary of incomparable zeaL 
Account him blessed who follows in the path of Vyasa’s great son, the Gosain 
Sri Hari Vans: wEo can understand all at once Ms method of devotion?'’ 

In the gloss, or supplement of Priya Das, the same sentiment is ex- 
panded and a reference made to the legend of the Brahman and his two 
daughters. 
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\\ \\ 

#3I5 r| ^ %F 35 3IT%‘ 

<&v 

^rart imH JiT^‘ ttiW 15^ ^T?:^ I 
fqqjs 5fTq %TrI q 

?iqTffg qitt I! 

fqf^ % #35 'gT^ qpiwr^ fiW 

fiiq fqsT fqq % qt qitii i 

iq^ m 

^ srrl^i ’(Tq 1w ^t 

^ qS3TR ^f^TWT ^ 1 

^ ^33ir€f IrfT 5iTl^qT ill 5fT3R 
^q%T ^ aq jRq ai»i ?RT^’ 11 
mUi %qT lasf wmfqqil 

%T qf^ qf%qTl%^* I 
»itt% fw qiff 31# iq qi# m 
qi^T t« aiTrl q '5EiT^* 11 

^Tf#RTqiHqiTqj %T qt 
%qT %T mm # ^qrre i 

%Tt twR: iqqpc v^wi fq# 

tliqt q% qra%T n 

% 3IP1 ^ flT#|%r qrq ^ 

'sJ 
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3pf 'HSft? 5Rf^ f|*t cf;%‘ 

^1 wf i%‘ ^T?: srit 5fT?i%T II 

Tramlation, 

Would yon know tlie one i^oint in a tlionsaiicl of Sri Hit Jks wnxb? 
he adored Eadha first and after her Kiishna. A most strange and an- 
natiirai fashion, that none could even faintly comprehend save by his favotir. 
He obliterated all distinction between obligation and dispensation ; his Be- 
loved was in his heart ; he lived only as her servant, singing the praises of 
the divinity night and day. All the faithful know liis many edifying and 
holy actions ; why tell and repeat them since they are famous already. 

“ lie left his home and came ; his passion for Eadha and Krishna had 
so grown : but you must know Hari had given an order to a wealthy Brah- 
man : ^ Bestow your two daughters in marriage, taking my name, and know 
that their issue shall be famous tlirougliout the world. By their means 
my worship shall spread among my faithful people, a path for the pathless, 
of high renown.’ Obedient to the loving order lie went home ; the delight 
of all was past telling, for it was more than the mind could even conceive. 
Radha’s dear spouse gave the gracious command: ‘Publish abroad my 
worship and the delights of my sjivaii abode.’ lie drank in with his very 
eyes the essence of bliss and gave it to every client who supported the cause 
of the female divinity. Night and clay imbibing the honeyed draught of 
sweet song and cherishing it in his soul, with no thought but for Syama 
and Syiim. How is it possible to declare such incomparable merit ? the 
soul is enraptured at the sound more than at that of any other name.” 

By his later wives he had two sons Ban Cliand and Ivishan Chand, of 
whom the latter built a temple to Eadha Mohan, which is still in the ])os- 
session of his doseenclants. The former was. the ancestor of the present 
Gosains of the temple of Eadha Yallahh, the chief shrine of the sect. This 
was built by one of his disciples, a Kayath named Sundar Das who held 
the appointment of Treasurer at Delhi. One of the pillars in the front 
gives the date as sambat 1683. An earlier inscription, of 1011, was no- 
ticed by Prof. Wilson, but this . would seem to have been over the gatewtiy 
leading into tlie outer court, wliich since then has fallen down and been 
removed. The temple is in itself a handsome building and is further of 
special architectural interest as the last example of the early eclectic style. 
The ground plan is much the same as in the temjfie of Hari dev at Oobar- 
dhaii (described in my Mathura Memoir, Part I, page 172) and the w^ork 
is of the >same character, but carried out on a larger scale. The nave has 
an eastern facade, 81 feet broad which, as will be seen from the aceom- 
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paixying pliotograpli, is in three stages, the upper and lower Hindu, and 
the one between them purely Muhammadan in character. The interior is 
a fine vaulted hall (63 £t. x 20 ft.) with a double tier of openings north 
and south ; those in the lower story having brackets and architraves and 
those above being Muhammadan arches, as in the middle story of the front. 
These latter open into a narrow gallery with small clerestory windows 
looking on to the street. Below, the three centre bays of the colonnade 
are open doorways, and the two at either end are occupied by the staircase 
that leads to the upper gallery. Some of the carved panels of the stone 
ceiling have fallen ; but the outer roof, a steep gable, also of stone, is as 
yet perfect. Some trees however have taken root between the slabs and 
unless carefully removed must eventually destroy it. The actual shrine, or 
cella, as also at the temple of Gobind Deva, was demolished by Aurangzeb 
and only the plinth remains, upon, which a room has been built, which is 
used as a kitchen. As no mosque was ever erected at Brindaban, it is not a 
little strange that Mr. Pergusson in his History of Indian architecture, 
when speaking of this very locality, should venture to say It does not 
appear proven that the Moslems did wantonly throw down the temples 
of the Hindus, except when they wanted the materials for the erection of 
mosques or other buildings.” A thorough repair of roof, eaves and east 
front would cost Es. 4,500, and as a typical example of architecture, the 
building is worth the outlay. A modern temple has been erected on the 
south side, and the nave of the old fabric has long been entirely disused. In 
fact this is the last temple in the neighbourhood in which a nave was built 
at all. In the modern style it is so completely obsolete that its distinctive 
name even is forgotten. On the opposite side of the street is a monument 
to the founder, which however the present generation of Gosains are too un- 
grateful to keep in repair. They are the descendants of Braj Ohaiid’s 
four sons, Simdar-Bar, Eadha Ballabh Bas, Braj-Bhukhan and Nagar Bar Ji * 
and the heads of the four families so derived are now Baya Lai, Manohar 
Ballabh, Sundar Lai and the infant son of Kanhaiya Lai. 

Hari Yans was himself the author of two poems ; the one, the Gliaurdsi 
Tada, or ‘ 84 Stanzas,’ in Hindi, the other the MddM SiMd Nidlii, or 
^Treasury of Eadha’s Belights,’ in 170 Sanskrit couplets. The latter, 
though not much read, is held in great esteem and, regarded solely as a piece 
of highly impassioned erotic verse, it is a spirited and poetic composition. 
There is a good Hindi commentary upon it by one Bansidhar, dated 
hat 1820. It is written in a very fiorid style and its interminable compounds, 
to be rendered into intelligible English, would require a greater expenditure 
of time and thought than I can now bestow upon them. But as MSS. are 
scarce and Sanskritists may like to see a specimen of the text, I subjoin the 
first 25 and the last couplet in the original. 
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W H 

’Ereir. i 

fl^T 5WT^^ ll\!i 

rfl^RT^X: I 

I! II 

^ 51 fi^ I 

ft ii ^ ii 

©V 'Vy ^ 

'?}T^ ?j^^^5TTO: 1 

htIt^^5t vmm ?( m%T^ w a ii 




-. . . gilfq liy^l! 

fl ^ li^ll 

^ \3 

f^ca i 

135^1^ ^I^^^T^^W^^ TO5r ^ri: I 

1^3J^«IT5|J|f^ II x: 11 

siT»n:g^ q^ t%qfa 9TfTfaaqi’7l^^%TSSqT«IT: 1 

qi^T a ^'t^Tt^%5i^*!^fat5[^: 3i#ft ll«L,ll 
fq^lfscf ^Tlfq sftqqa^^a | 
h m ^Tf^^^RT axf^ qj^tfq ?.qt q»^T^ I1 \ mi 

5P!!5}tT^il=^T?iT; I 
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ffW. fffij II \\ II 

l#f?i f%iT’7«lr>C!^5R^1?l^?n^^Tt^ II It 

^T^ra'sftf ^SifTt 3?%! ^ I! II 

S5’^T3i?T lf% I 

^ »IFf II \8 |1 

^S^TPIT 5 I 

%f^;§: ii^'S n 

ffg “gilfilffTft g^1%‘ ^ f^^^Tft 1 

^T 5ftflT II \'=' II 

i3:?T3:fff%fi3^TiT i 

?i^Wf%?r«iW5f%?iTlwi^f : ii \t ii 

3?3i |!«^® |1 

^fTq33f%:y¥!^fi3?^^^%JTTr^nT*l5|^'f^^ I 

m 'g3:wT3^ii5?[»TTl^5^1^i=it^5f fii3;5gT giTl% ii ii 
f ^3:5R;^*iTl%5?iT!?;m i 

^Tfr%flin?%'fT ^T TTW ^ ll’l'^ll 
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\\^%n 


^?fT3!3^»Tt^raT I 


ws. 


The Hindi poem, the Qliaiimsi Fada^ is much more popular and most 
of the Gosains know at least some of its stanzas by heart. There is a com- 
mentary ujoGn it by Lok-nath, dated samhat 1855, and another in verse, 
called the Falicmja artlia-nirdpcma by Easik Lai, written in smnhai 1734. 
Neither of the two, however, is of much assistance to the student ; all the 
simple passages being paraphrased with wearisome prolixity, while real 
difficulties are generally skipped. I subjoin the text and a translation of 
the first 12 stanzas. 


II 

lU il 

%Tt: tjfxd ^ %Tt »iTl 
%Tt %tI: %tI: I 

»?iT r!T^ 11 

m m h srhw 
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%Tf2^ irr^JT iftrw %raV t 
^It #15? ^ 3l^fTT5lt% 5531^ I! 

R II 

^EIT^ wtiisfl' ^rrw'l't ^3 ^Tf??5f| !1 

^ Tflt ’rnlf ^ 5?T^ #T5f ^Tf?I5ft 11 

i ^ Wiri 5T3mTfJi5lt 11 

II ^ n 

irm^i ^ ^f! 1 

3}iifr1l5[ wi % ^ ^^151 11 

^ T 3=lT^t \ 

6»f #“*1 1'=? ^ 11 

II 8 II 

^snm WT 3!g?ft W ^ *T 1 

Sf ,. ' ,Nl , , , 

^ ^5?^^ » 

f%^fT im ^ 33;flf! TTT*}^ %‘ ^ 1 

5fi^ ^ ^ ^ ?n5iri siw t'sr n 

^%#t q?i3 jftrR 'gl^ mw ftt t'sn 

51^ f#^5rt5i'ra ii 

t^W 

!WfT 1^ ^ ^ I 

#T^t»r ^ifw:m ^3l% w w ii 

WWi ^?T I 
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'?i1^ '?I^T’I 1 % ^ >IT^T ^ W\ n 

® ’IK’T ^ H 

II ^ II 

^fsT ^f?t 3iTf% #fqi?r gjigr i 

-^ Qi 3 fet •s, ♦ 5fti. 3feiO 3%k<i< 

gar'g ’^nt r^m q q H 

^ qq=g^ |q^T% q3: 1"'^ I 

§ Tfqqi II 

II 'S II 

TT^ It 

'?uf qgirf siggff^'ifr^ q#i r 

■'^if^ qil^JT ^fRi q^ %T^ ir 

qifa:^ fq^f^ fql^ qqqsq^m q i 

\J Qk 

%T»iqr f%i!gf5j I q riiq^: fqtUri »irO ii 

lTt% q^Tf% q^rqq qt^i qiqra qi^RI q^ I 
wm q^f? ®M q^q ^rgri ii 

fqiq fq%Tf% qiqqqi ^q<q! ^riq^q i 
■^qf q%Ti: qtrf^q fqq qjqi?: fqtift ii 
qfq qfq qqqiJiq llq qi!%fn'l^q> %q i 

t qiqq qi^raqq qqq %Tq qtrqrqf^ ii 

®\, 

II c II 

qiliq^ wr q^ q^ qt r ^ ^ ^ ^ 

qrafqsiq fq^tq ^qq qn fqfqsiiq^ q|qq q|%q \\ 

st- 
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f%^ '33rr »S»T =51% 

i ^5! ^ ^ 

II e II 

^■rar %T^ I 

rTSf *IKt II 

^ ^irffif^ i 

»I3| 5rr?35 »Tf^ IWR ^%k1 1! 

%n5r tj^qtrf wj I 

i 1 ^ ^ i" H 

II II 

■^iT^ siTJRlWn 
W f ^ '?jjT q^nWT^ I 
^ %f% ^3 %j% 

^X^ ^ II 

^TR^l' ^ ^ 

t ^ =gTl% 

^ UTO ^ 11 

II u « 

^ wif^ 

WW SITiTtsit I 

^?T f?it% 

sih^ »pft vm mi It 
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^fl »R[»TT1^ I 



95T ^rarT m W' gsf 

v4> 


*?T*T ^ gilM I! 

%Tf5!5Rsr TrarT iiT?: fq sM ni: 

%f% I 


5R3Tiq q^ Iqf^ #f% 

3i»lf!qTqqt II 


W \R II 

"q^ TTf^% W^T ^ 

^ ^T rJS qi1%^5jf%‘t 1 

fqqqtq^ ^T»rcq ^f^qi?i^ 

qr^irf ii 

qq^s fqqi2 qx^m^fri mi . 
^q5q}iq3[ »?qiq q% qx^ I 
sixqt tq^^qrrq qrrqq iqxq 
^xqixfqq ^^^xq ^qj 'qff^ ii 
ij^qxiq q»f fqixx: ^qxf^ 

qqfqq qiXq ^qf^f^q! I 

qsi qk ^Xfqfq ^qfq^ tfqi 


qq 1%^5I qixq s.qrraf^'t II 


Translation of the first twelve Stanzas ofthe'Ghaimhi Tadch 
I. Whatever my Beloved doeth is pleasing to me ; and whatever is 
pleasing to me, that my Beloved ;dpeth» The place where I would be is in 
my Beloved’s eyes 5 and my Beloved would fain be the apple of my eyes. 
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My Love is dearer to me than body, soul, or life ; and my Love would lose 
a thousand lives for me. Eejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans I the loving pair, one 
dart, one fair, are like two cygnets ; tell me who can separate wave from 
water 

II. 0 my Beloved, has the fair spoken ? this is surely a beautiful 
night ; the lightning is folded in the lusty cloud’s embrace. 0 friend, 
where is the woman who, could quarrel with so exquisite a prince of 
gallants? Eejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans! dear Eadhika hearkened with her 
ears and with voluptuous emotion joined in love’s delights.f 

III. At day-bi’eak the wanton jDair, crowned with victory in love’s 
conflict, were ail exuberant. On her face are frequent beads of labour’s dew, 
and all the adornments of her person are in disarray, the paint -spot on her 
brow is ail but effaced by heat, and the straggling curls upon her lotus face 
resemble roaming bees. (Eejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans!) her eyes are red 
with love’s colours and her voice and loins feeble and relaxed. 

IV. *^Your face, fair dame, to-day is full of joy, betokening your 
happiness and delight in the intercourse with your Beloved. Your voice 
is languid and tremulous, your cheeks aflame, and both your weary eyes are 
red with sleeplessness ; your pretty tilak half effaced, the flowers on your 
head faded, and the parting of your hair as if you had never made it at all. 
The Bountiful one of his grace refused you no boon, as you coyly took the 
hem of your robe between your teeth. Why shrink away so demurely ? 
you have changed clothes with your Beloved, and the dark-hued swain has 
subdued you as completely as though he had been tutored by a hundred 
Loves. The garland on, his breast is faded, the clasp of his waist-belt loose 
(Eejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans !) as he comes from his couch in the bower. 

V. To-day at dawn there was a shower of rapture in the bower, where 
the happy pair were delighting themselves, one dark, one fair, bright with 
all gay colours, as she tripped with dainty foot upon the floor. Great 
Syam, the glorious lord of love, had . his flower wreath stained with the 
saffron dye of her breasts, and was embellished with the scratches of his 
darling’s nails ; she too was marked by the hands of her jewel of lovers. 
The happy pair in an ecstasy of affection make sweet song, stealing each 
other’s heart (Eejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans !) the bard, is fain to praise, hut the 
drone of a bee is as good as his ineffectual rhyme. 

^ That is to say : it is nothing strange that Badha and Krishna should take such 
mutual delight in one another, since they are in fact one and aro as inseparable as a 
wave and tlie water of which the wave is composed, ^ . 

t The first line is a question put to Krishna by one of Badha’s maids, asking him 
if her mistress had promised him an interview. The second line is a remark which she 
tinns and makes to one of her own companions. 
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¥1.. . Who .so clever,, pretty damsel^ whom her lover comes to meet, 
stealing through the night .? "Why shrink so coyly at my ivoi’ds ? Your 
eyes are suffused and red with love’s excitement, your-bosom is marked with 
his nails, you are dressed in his clothes, and your voice is ' tremulous. 
{Eejoice, Sri Hit Hari Yans !) Eadha’s amorous lord has been mad with love. 

¥11. To-day the lusty swain and blooming dame are sporting in their 
pleasant bower. 0 list I great and incomparable' is the mutual affection o'£ 
the happy pair, on tlie heavenly'^ plain of Brindahan. The ground gleams 
bright with coral and crystal and there is a strong odour of camphor. A 
dainty couch of soft leaves is spread, on which the dark groom and his 
fair bride recline, intent upon the joys and delights of dalliance, their lotus 
cheeks stained with red streaks of betel juice. There is a charming strug- 
gle between dark hands and fair to loose the string that binds her skirt. 
Beholding herself as in a mirror in the necklace on Hari’s breast, the silly 
girl is troubled by delusion and begins to fret, till her lover wagging his 
pretty chin shews her that she has been looking only at her own shadow. 
Listening to her honeyed voice, as again and again she cries ^ Hay, nay,’ 
Lalita and the others take a furtive peep (Eejoice, Sri Hit Hari ¥ans 1) till 
tossing her hands in affected passion she snaps his jewelled necklet. 

¥III. “ Ah, red indeed are your lotus eyes, lazily languishing and 
inflamed by night-long watch, and their collyriuni all faded. From your 
drooping eyelids shoots a glance like a holt, that strikes your swain as it 
were a deer and he cannot stir. (Eejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans !) O damsel 
voluptuous in motion as the swan, your eyes deceive even the wasps and 
bees. 

IX. Eadha and Mohan are such a dainty pair, he dark and beautiful 
as the sapphire, she with body of gnlden lustre ; Hari with a tilaJc on his 
■broad forehead and the fair with a roli streak amidst the tresses of her 
hair : the lord like a stately elephant in gait and the daughter of ¥risha- 
bhanu like an elephant queen : the damsel in a blue vesture and Mohan in 
yellow with a red Iclicmr on his forehead (Eejoice, Sri Hit Flari ¥ans 1) 
Eadha’ s amorous lord is dyed deep with love’s colours. 

X. “ To-day the damsel and her swain take delight in novel ways. 
What can I say ? they are altogether exquisite in every limb ; sporting 
together with arms about each other’s neck and cheek to cheek, hj such 
delicious contact making a circle of wanton delight. As they dance, the 
dark swain and the fair damsel, pipe and drum and cymbal blend in sweet 
concert with the tinkling of the bangles on her wrists and ankles and the 
girdle round her waist. Sri Hit Hari ¥ans, rejoicing at the sight of the 
damsels’ dancing and their measured paces, tears lA^ souI from his body 
and lays them both at their feet. 

AMutf not created, self-produced, divino. 
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XI. The pavilion is a bright and charming spot ; Eiklha and Hari 
are in glistening attire and the full-orbed autumnal moon is resplendent in 
the heaven. The dark-hned swain and nymph of golden sheen, as they toy 
together, shew like the lightning’s flash and sombre cloud. In saffron ves- 
ture he and she in scarlet; their affection deep beyond compare; and the 
air, cool, soft and laden with perfumes. Their couch is made of leaves and 
blossoms and he woos her in dulcet tones, while coyly the fair one repulses 
his every advance. Love tortures Mohan’s soul, as he touches her bosoniy 
or waist-band, or wreath, and timorously she cries ^ off off.’ Pleasant is 
the s|)orting of the glorious lord, close-locked in oft-repeated embrace, and 
like an earth-reviving river is the flood of his passion. 

XII. Come Eadha, you knowing one, your paragon of lovers has 
started a dance on the bank of the Jainuna’s stream. Bevies of damsels 
are dancing in all the abandonment of delight ; the joyous pipe gives forth 
a stirring sound. Near the Bansi-bat, a sweetly pretty spot, where the 
spicy air breathes with delicious softness, where the half-opened jasmine fills 
the world with overpowering fragrance, beneath the clear radiance of the 
autumnal full moon, the milkmaids with raptured eyes are gazing on your 
glorious lord, all beautiful from bead to foot, quick to remove love’s every 
pain. Put your arms about his neck, fair dame, pride of the world, and 
lapped in the bosom of the Ocean of delight, disport yourself with By am in 
his blooming bower.” 

If ever the language of the brothel was borrowed for temple use it has 
been so here. But, strange to say, the G-osains, who accept as their Gospel 
these nauseous ravings of a morbid imagination, are for the most part highly 
respectable married men, who contrast rather favourably both in sobriety 
of life and Intellectnal acquirements with the professors of rival sects that 
are based on more reputable authorities. Several of them ha%^e a good know- 
ledge of literary Hindi : hut their proficiency in Sanskrit is not very high : 
the best informed among them being unable to resolve into its constituent 
elements and explain the not very recondite compound which 

will be found in the second stanza of the Eadha-sudha. 

To indicate the fervour of his passionate love for his divine mistress, 
Hari Yans assumed the title of Hit Ji and is popularly better known by 
this name than by the one which he received from his parents. His most 
famous disciple was Yyas Ji of Orchha, of whom various legends are repor- 
ted. On his first visit to the Swami he found him busy cooking, but at 
once propounded some knotty theological problem. The sage without any 
hesitation solved the difficulty, but first threw away the whole of the food 
he had prepared, with the remark that no man could attend properly to two 
things at once. Yyiis was so struck by this procedure that he then and- 
tliere enrolled himself as his disciple, and in a sliort space of time conceived 
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siicli an affection for Brindaban that be was most relaetant to leave it, even 
to return to bis wife and cbildi-eii. At last, bowever, be forced bimself to 
go, but bad not been with tbem long before be deteniiiiicd tbat tbev sboiild 
themselves disown biin, and accordingly be one day in tbeir presence toob 
and eat some food from a Bbangi’s band. After tbis act of social exeoiii-.. 
iiiuiiicatioii be was allowed to retmai to Brindaban, where bo spent the 
remainder of bis life and where bis samddli^ or tomb, is still to be seen. 

Aiiotber disciple, Dbriwa Bas, was a Toliiiiiinoiis writer and oomposeii 
as many as 42 poems, of which the following is a list: 1, Jiv-dasa ; 2, Baid- 
gyan ; 3, Maii-sikslia ; 4, Brindaban -sat ; 5, Bliakt-narniivali ; 6, BribacB 
baman Piiran ; 7, Khyal Hulas ; 8, Biddh:int Biebar ; 9, Piiti-cbovani ; 10, 
Anandashtak ; 11, Bbajanasbtak ; 12, Bbajan-kiiiidaliya ; 13, I]k 3 ja.n-sat ; 
14, Sriiigar-sat ; 15, Man-sringar ; 10, Hit-sringar ; 17, Sablia-irandal ; 18, 
Ras-muktavali ; 10, Pas-biravali ; 20, lias-rat luivali ; 21. Premavali ; 22, 
Sri Priya Ji ki naiuavali ; 23, liabasya-inanjari ; 24, Suklimanjari ; 25, 
Rati-manjari ; 26, Neh-manjari ; 27, Baii-bibar ; 28, Eas-bihar ; 29, Eaiig- 
liuias ; 30, Eaiig-bibar ; 31, Eang-binod ; 32, diiuiiid-dasa : 83, Eabasya- 
lata ; 34, Anand-lata ; 35, Anurag-lata 36, Prom-Iatii ; 37, Eas-anand : 3S, 
Jiigal-dbyan ; 39, Nirtya-bilas ; 40, Ban-lila ; 41, Maii-lila ; 42, Braj-lila. 

Other poems by different members of the same sect are the Sevak-bani 
and the Ballabb-rasik ki bani ; the Giiru-pratap, by Damodar Das ; the 
Hari-nam-maliima, by Damodar Swarni ; the Sri Euj) Lai Ji ka asbtaka,. 
by Hit Ballabh ; and the Hai i-niim-beli, the Sri Lil Ji budbai and the 
Sri Liirili Jii ki badliai by Brindaban Diis. 


2. The Clihattlii Pdlnd^ or Assi lilimnha. nt JL/hdb(m. 

Tbo description of this building given in my ^latbura Memoir, Part 
1, page 149, is not very accurate. The pillars of the colonnade are mostly, 
if not all, anterior in date to Mahmud of Ghazni, and probably belonged to 
a temple, or it may be to several different temples of the Jaiui faith, which 
he destroyed when he captured the fort in tlie year 1017. After they had 
been l}'ing about for centuries, the Muhammadans iirdlie reign of Aurangzjb 
roughly put them together and set them up on the site of a modern Hindu 
temple that they had demolished. The building so eonstructed was used 
as a moscpie till quite recent times, and its connection with Krisliiia, or his 
%vorship even, at any earlier period is entirely iietitioiis. That is to say, 
so far as concerns the actual fabric and the materials of which it is eon- 
structed : the site, as in so many other similar cases, has probably been 
associated with Hindu worship from very remote antiquity. In Sir Jolm 
Straehoy’s time I obtained a grant of Es. l0t)Q for the repair of the buil- 
ding, wliich bad fallen into a very ruinous condition, and in digging tir, 
i? 
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foundations of the new screen- walls (the oM walls had been simply set on 
the ground without any foundation at all) I came upon a number of re- 
mains of the true Hindu temple, dating apparently from about the year 
1500 A. J). The Iconoclast would not use these sculptures in the con- 
struction of his mosque, since they had too recently formed part of an idol- 
atrous shrine, hut had them buried out of sight ; while he had no scruple 
about utilizing the old Jaini pillars. Whatever I dug up, I either let into 
the wall or brought o^er to Mathura for the local Museum, which in all 
probability will now never be instituted. 

On a drum of one" of the pillars is an inscription, which I read Mem- 
iasa kas ihnavi ham^ meaning, it wmuld seem, ‘ Column 91, the gift of 
Ham Das.’ This is now upside down and from this fact as also from what 
has been said above, it may clearly he seen that my statement in the 
‘ Memoir’ that ^ the pillars, as they now stand, occupy their original posi- 
tion’ cannot be maintained. I still think, however, that in the main they 
represent the original design and that height was gained, from the first, by 
the simple expedient of placing one pillar on the top of another. For some 
of the inner columns are so carved, that they seem to he broken in two in 
the iniddle, though they are really each a single shaft. 


3. The MLindii sikliara ; its origmand development. 

If Ml*. Fergusson had ever been able to visit Brindahan or to procure 
photographs of the temples there, it is possible that he would not have 
found the origin of the Hindu sikhara such an inscrutable mystery as he 
declares it to be. He conjectures that the external form may have been 
simply a construct ural necessity resulting from the employment internally 
of a very tall pointed horizontal arch, like that of the Treasury at Myceme. 
But so far as my experience extends, no such arch was ever used in a 
Hindu temple. On the contrary eella, over which the sikhara is built, 
is separated from the more public part of the building by a solid wall 
pierced only by a doorway small enough to be easily closed • while the 
chamber itself is of no great height and is covered in with a vaulted cieling, 
as to the shape of which nothing could be learnt from a view of the sikhara 
outside. And vice versa. Thus at the great temple of Gohincl Deva the 
central dome of the nave (or porch as Mr. Fergusson very inappropriately 
calls it) is perfect ; but it is impossible to determine from thence with any 
certainty what would have been the outline and proportions of the tower 
that the architect proposed to raise over it. I have no question in my own 
mind that the origin of the sikhara is to be found in the Buddhist stupa 
of which a representative example may be seen in Plate XIII seulptured at 
the back of a small pillar. Nor do 1 detect any violent hreal in the 
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deYelo23meiit. Tlie lower storey of the modern tem 2 >le whieli, though inost 
commonly scparOj is occasionally, as in the Maclaii Mohan example, an 
octagon and therefore a near to a circle, is represented by the 

masonry plinth of the relic -mound ; the high curvilinear roof by the swell- 
ing contour of the earthen hill, and the pinnacle with its peculiar base by 
the Buddhist rails and umbrella on the to23 of a Dagobci. From the original 
stupa to the temp)le of Parsvanath at Khajraha, of the 11th century, the 
towers of Madan Mohan and Jugal Elishor at Brindabaii of the i6th, and 
the temj^le of Yishveshvar at Banaras the gradation seems to be easy and 
continuous. 

A description of the two Brindahan ternp^los is given in the Journal 
for 1872 (pages 318-320), but it is only now that I have been able to get 
photographs taken of them. 


4. The iemi^Je of Golind Deva at Briiulahan. 

Mr. Fergusson in his Indian Architecture speaks of this temi^le as 
one of the most interesting and elegant in India, and the only one p)0r- 
hap)S, from which a i*dtiro 2 )ean architect might borrow^ a few hints.” I 
should myself have thought that ‘ solemn’ or ‘ imp)osing’ was a more app)ro- 
p)riate term than ‘ elegant’ for so massive a building, and that the sug- 
gestions that might be derived from its study were • many’ rather than 
^ few’ ; but the criticism is at all events in intention a comidiinentarj one. 
It is, however, unfortunate ;J3at the author of a book, which will long and 
deservedly be aecej)ted as an authority, was not able to obtain more satis- 
factory information regarding so notable a chef iVoetivre, The ground-plan 
tjyit he supidies is extremely incorrect : for it gives in faint lines, as if 
'destroyed, the choir, or jag-^mohcm^ which happens to be in more pjcrfect 
preservation than any other jmrt of the fabric, and it entirely omits the 
two chapels that flank the cella on either side and are integral portions of 
the design. The cella itself is also omitted ; though for this there was 
more excuse, since it was razed to the ground by Aiirangzib and not a 
vestige of it now remains beyond the rough rubble wall of the choir, to 
which it had been attached. The three tow^ers, over the two side chapels 
and the dome in the centre of the nave, were certainly never ej’ected. 
Those over the choir and the sacrariuiii were both finished, and of the former 
I annex a |)lan. Its restoration was compdeted last month, (March 1877) 
with the exception of the fiiiial and a few^ stages helow it, w’hicli had entirely 
p)erished, and which Sir John Strachey on that account would not allow me 
to replace, on the general principle that in all such cases the new work must 
be more or less conjectural and therefore imtrustwortliy. 

AvS in the later temple of Eadha Balia bh (described in the first section 
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uf tills ariiele) t-lie triforium is a reproduction of Muliainmadau clesign, 
wliile tlie work botb above and below it is pm^elj Hiiidu/^' It slioukl be 
noted however that the arches in the middle story are decorative only, not 
construct ural : the spandrels in the head might be — and, as a fact, for the 
most part had been — struck out, leaving only the lintel supported on the 
straight jambs, without any injury to the stability of the building. 

Its restoration was commenced in Sej)tember 1878, and has been 
carried on under my supervision, without any professional assistance, up to 
the present time. The cost was estimated, in the D. P. W., at Es. 
1,32,887, but for the comparatively modest sum of Es. 88,365 I have been 
able to accomplish almost all that waKS ever intended to he done. I had 
a])plied for a small su])plementary grant of Es. 3,64*2 ; but if it is sane* 
tioned, there will be no one on the spot to see it expended, f 


5. The Sati JBw'j at Mailmm, 

This is a slender quadrangular tower of red sandstone which stands on 
the hank of the Jamuna,' at the very heart of the modern city. It com- 
memorates the Queen of Maharaja. Bihar Mall of Jaypur, and was erected^ 
by her son, the Maharaja Ehagawan Eas, in the year 1570 A. E. The up- 
per part, which had been destroyed long previously, was replaced about the 
beginning of the present century by an exceedingly ugly and incongruous 
plaster dome, which may help to preserve what remains of the original 
work, but quite destroys its architectural effect. The lower stories being 
also in a ruinous condition, I suggested to the reigning Maharaja that he 
should undertake its restoration as a family monument. It is not at all 
likely that the work will ever be set on foot ; but the design that I had 
prepared for it may be deemed worthj^ of preservation. No small amount 
of time and thought was bestowed upon it, and I hope that architects will 
consider it both a pleasing object in itself and a probably faithful repro- 
duction of the destroyed original. 

^ Thus eclecticism, which after all is only natural growth directed by local circum- 
stances, has for centuries past been the predominant characteristic of Mathura archi- 
tecture. In most of the new works that I have taken in hand, and notably in the 
Catholic Church, which I had commenced and now have to leave unfinished, I have 
conformed to the yearns and have shewn my recognition of its principles, not by a 
servile imitation of older examples, but rather hy boldly modifying them in accordance 
with special requirements and so developing novel combinations. 

t The grant has been sanctioned aM the to is being carried on, under the 
supervision of tlio Executive Engineer in the Arehaiologi cal Department, by the same 
local agency and the same body of stone-masons that I had collected and organized. 
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6. MecUceml Nindu columns from Baliar, 

Salaar is a small town in tbe Chhata Pargaiia, wMeli was of some im- 
portance last century as the favourite residence of Thakur Badaii Sinhj the 
father of Shraj Mall the founder of the present Bharatpiir dynasty. A 
short time ago a dispute arose between the Muhammadans and the Hindus 
as to the possession of a site on which they wished to erect, the one party 
a moscpie, the other a temple. The real fact, as afterwards more clearly 
appeared, was that the Hindus had originally a temple there, which the 
Muhammadans had thrown down and built a mosque over it. This too had 
fallen and the ground had for some years remained unoccupied. The case 
when brought into Court was decided in favour of the Hindus, who there- 
upon set to work and eonimenced the erection of a shrine to he dedicated 
to Eadha Ballabh. In digging the foundations, they came upon the re- 
mains of the old temple, which I rescued and brought into Mathura. They 
consist of 10 large pillars or pilasters in very good preservation dnd 
elegantly carved witli foliage and arabesques and also a nximber of muti- 
lated capitals, bases, &c., the whole series proving an interesting illustration 
of the mediteval Hindu style of architecture. Their value is increased by 
tlie fact that two of the shafts hear inscriptions, in which the date is clearly 
given as 1128 (1072 A. D.). With the exception of the date, 

I have not succeeded in reading much else ; but the accompanying 
photograph'^' of one of them is on a scale large enough to be legible. 
The style that I call the mediawal Hindu,’ and of which these pillars 
afford a good late example, began about the year 400 A. I), and continued 
to flourish over the whole of Upper India for more than seven centuries. 
It is distinguished by the constant, employment in the capital, or upper 
half column, of two decorative features, the one being a flower- vase with 
foliage over-hanging the corners and the other a grotesc|ue mask. The 
physiognon\Y of the latter is generally of a very un- Indian type, and the 
more so the further we go back, as is well illustrated by Plate 1^, a photo- 
graph that Sir John Strachey %vas kind enough to send me of a pillar in the 
undergroiind temple in the Allahabad Fort, motif precisely the 

same as may be seen in many European cinque cento arabesques, where a 
scroll pattern is worked up at the ends, or in the centre, into the semblance 
of a human face. The fashion with us certainly arose out of the classic 
renaissance, and in India also may possibly have been suggested by the 
reminiscence of a Greek design. But it was more probably of spontaneous 
and independent origin ; as also it was among our Gothic architects, in 
whose works a similar style of decoration is not altogether unknown. In 

^ The base, shown in this photograph, is more than a thousand years older and 
belongs to the Indo- Scythian j)eiiod. It has been used simidy as a socket in which 
to imbed the pillar and so raise the inscription above the groxmd. 
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the earlier examples, such as that at Allahabad, the face is very clearly 
marked ; though even, there the hair of the head and the moustaches are 
worked of^into a scroll or leaf pattern. In later work, of which numerous 
specimens may he seen in the accompanying illustrations of different dates 
ranging between the two limits fixed by the Allahabad pillar at the begin- 
ning and the Sahar columns at the end, the eyes are made so protuberant, 
and the other features so distorted and confused by the more elaborate 
treatment of the foliage and the introduction of other accessories that the 
proportions of a human face are almost and in some cases are altogether 
destroyed. The tradition however exists to the present day ; and a Ma- 
thura stone-mason, if told to carve a grotesque for a corbel or string- 
course of any building, will at once draw a design, in which are rei)roduced 
all the peculiarities of the old models. 


7. 3Bscellaneo%is Antiq^idties, Matlmrd Mimim. 

Plate No. shews two Buddhist rails of early character. The one 
giving the representation of a stupa, to %vhich I have already referred, was 
brought from the hliera of Jaysinhpiira, a village on the road between 
Mathura and Brindaban. The other I dug out of one of the Chauwara 
mounds, where I found also a cop|)er coin of Kanishka’s reign. The 
columns with their bell-capitals surmounted by winged lions, and the 
miniature window-fronts or pediments, with which the architraves are 
decorated, illustrate the characteristic features of the architecture of the 
period. The upper group represents a sacred tree, enclosed in a railing, 
wuth two devotees worshipping it, the one having a wreath in his hand and 
the other a cliauri. Below is an inscription in a single line ending with 
the word imam, which records the name of the donor ; but though most 
of the letters are clear, I cannot determine what the name is. The second 
group is probably a scene from one of the Jatakas, to which the two birds 
will probably at some time give a clue. 

Plate No. 14 shews a Buddhist rail, also of the Indo-Scy tiffin period, 
of unusually large dimensions, the height of the stone, though a piece of it 
has been broken off at the bottom, being still 6 ft. 4 in. It is sculptured 
with a female figure, almost nude but for her metal ornaments, who carries 
a wicker-work umbrella, the stick of which is so long that it rests upon the 
ground. In the compartment above is a very curious bas-relief represent- 
ing two monkeys and a bird, seated on basket-work chairs, with a hideously 
mis-shapen dwarf standing on the ground between them and apparently 
shedding tears. 

In Plate 15 tlie two Buddhist rails placed on either side of the lowest 
range of sculptures are the same of which a back view is given in Plato 13. 
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The draped Buddha,' which I rescued from the, bed of. the Jam. turn .at 
Jaysiiihpiira, is of early date and executed in a different stjde from most 
of those foiiiid' in the 'neighbourhood. The arabesque pilaster next to it 
is a good specimen of the mediaeyal Hindu period. . I found it in ope.iiiiig 
out the new paved way along the river bank in the city. The fragment of 
wall-decoration and the head. are from the Kaiikali tila, and the larger stone, ' 
’covered with miniature temple facades of the same styl| as the caves., at ' 
KarH and Ajanta, I brought from Mahaban, 

In the seco.nd tier (over- an intermediate row of three Buddhist cross- 
bars) the small bas-relief, that occupies the place in the centre, is very 
curious. It represents a rustic wooden throne, with drapery thrown over , . 
it and a footstool set in front, and two attendants standing at the hack, 
each with a chcmri to keep the flies. The object of veneration is a 
relic-casket, which is exposed upon the chair. Next to the pillar with the 
figure of Maya Devi under the sal tree is a stone that I brought from 
Shergarh in the Chhata Pargana, where I found it. imbedded in one of the 
towers of a Fort built according to tradition by the Emperor Sher Shah. 

It is the only example that I have seen in India of the use of the trefoiled 
circle as a decoration. It is the special characteristic of the architecture of 
Kashmir, a stjde which I am inclined to believe once spread much farther i 
south, and was of purely Indian origin ; while the later styles were modified 
more or less by Greek influences. The festoon is the same, as in the two 
flanking pillars (from the Kankali tila) which I ascribe to about the 
year 400 A. I). the flower- vase being here used only, without the grotesque 
mask which was of somewhat later introduction. On the other side of the 
enthroned relic is what appears to be the spandril of a doorway with an 
outer border of grapes and vine leaves, and in the jamb the model of a 
triumphal pillar with bell-capital and winged lions and an elephant stand- 
ing above the abacus. The upper portion of such a pillar with an inserip- 
tioii on the abacus, dated in the reign of liiivishka scmihat 89, is also in 
the museum, and is figured by General Cunningham in volume III of his 
archseological survey. 

Of the two nude J aina figures in the third tier, the one with the group 
of devotees below it, adoring ihQ cliahr a, is of speeial interest on account of 
the inscription, which gives the date both in letters and figures as 
It ’would seem either that the century is omitted, or that 
some other era than than of Yikramaditya is intended : for the figure has 
rather a modern appearance, and the letters, which are very scratchy and 
ill-formed, are quite unlike the bold characters in the other inserij)t3ons, 
when the king’s name is given as well as the date and which are therefore 
known to be of the Indo-Scythian pjeriod. 
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III the upper tier, the female figure with a child m its lap (from the 
hlanoharpiir (piarter of the citj) is of exceptional character and uncertain 
date. The square box, with a seated Buddha fully draped^ on each of the 
four sides, is shewn by the flanking columns to he of great antiquity. I 
brought it from the Mahavidya tila, which is unquestionably one of the 
oldest religious sites in Mathura and probably has many relics of the past 
buried under the^ modern temple. The architraTCj with def aced figure 
sculpture at either end, I fotmd in the progress of the repairs of the 
Chhatthi Palna at Mahaban, being part of the Hindu temple there ivhich 
wars destroyed by Aurangzib. It is a good example of a simple but very 
effective style of decoration. 


8. The JE'estiml of the Noli, as Icept in Brcfj . 

In 1877 the Festival of the Holi fell unusually early in tlie year, while 
the iveather was still cool enough to allow of a mid-day ride without .serious 
inconvenience. I took advantage of the opportunity thus aft'orded me and 
made the round of the principal villages in the Chhata and Kosi Farganas 
where the rejoicings of the Fhiil Bol, for so these Hindu Saturnalia are 
popularly termed, are celebrated with any peculiar local observances, visit- 
ing each place on its special fMe-day and jotting clown what I saw in my 
note-book. Several of the usages are, I believe, entirely unknown be^mnd 
the limits of Braj, even to the people of the country, and — so far as I could 
ascertain by enc|uiries-— they had never before been witnessed by any 
European. The following extracts from my diary may therefore he thought 
worthy of preservation. 

Tel. Barsam, the Mangila Noli . — In the middle of the town 

is a small open square, about which are grouped the stately mansions and 
temples built by the great families w^ho resided here during the first half 
of the ISth century. I find a seat in the balcony over the gateway of the 
house still occupied by the impoverished descendants of the famous Katara, 
Eup Ham, the founder of Barsana’s short-lived magnificence, from whie.li. 
I have a full view of the humours of the crowd below. The cheeriiiess of 
the holiday-makers as they throng the narrow winding streets on their 
way to and from the central square, where they break up into groups of 
bright and ever varying combinations of colour ; with the buffooneries of 
the village clowns and the grotesque dances of the lusty swains, who with 
castanets in hand, caricature in their movements the conventional graces 
of the Indian ballet-girl, 

Crisjnm .ml erotalo docta momre latns^ 
all make up a sufficiently amusing spectacle ; but these are only interludes 
and accosso-iies to tlie great event of the day. This is a sham fight ].)ctwe.cii 
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■the men from the neighbouring village of Naiid-gaiiw and the Barsaiia 
ladies, the wives of the; Gosains of the temple of Larli Ji, wliieli stands 
high on the crest of the rock that overlooks, the , areiiav .The women have 
tlieir mantles drawn down over their faces and are ami,ed with .long heavy 
bambiiSj with which they deal their op|)oneiits many shrewd Hows on the 
head and shoulders. The latter defend themselves as best they can with 
.round leather shields and stags’ horns. As the,y dodge in and out amongst 
the crowd and now and again have their flight cut ofl: and are driven back 
upon the band of excited . viragoes, many laughable incidents occur. Hot 
iiiifrequently blood is drawn, but an accident of the kind is regarded rather 
as an omen of good fortune,: and has never been known to give rise to any 
ill-feeling. Whenever the fury of their female assailants, appears to .be 
subsiding, it is again excited by the men shouting at tlierii snatches of t.lie 
following ribald rhymes. They are not worth translation, since they con- 
sist 01 nothing hut the repetition of the abusive word scila^ applied to every 
person and thing in Barsana. That tomi being the reputed home of 
Ihidlia, the bride, its people are styled her brothers ; while the Nand-gaiiw 
men account themselves the brothers of Krishna the bridegroom. 

II 

1 ! 

IfFTT^T^ II 

W II 

Feh* Wmid-ffcmw^—Anothev sham fight as on the preceding clayq ■ 
only with the characters reversed | the wmmeii on. this occasion being the 
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wives of the Gosains of the Naiid-gamv templej and their antagonists tlie , 
men of Barsana. The combatants are drawn np more in battle-array^ 
instead of skinnisliing by twos and threes, and rally round a small yellow 
pennon that is carried in their midst ; but the show is less pictiirescpie in 
its accessories, being held on a very dusty spot outside the town, and W'as 
more of a phallic orgie. 

Feh. 2^thi the Soli, JBhdlen, — Here is a sacred pond called Prahlad- 
kund, and the fact of its having preserved its original name gives a clue, 
as ill so many parallel cases, to the older form of the name now borne by 
the village. The local pandits would derive the word Flidlen from the 
verb plidma, “ to tear in pieces,” with a reference to the fate of Pralilad’s 
impious father, Hiranya-Kasipu : but such a forrnatioii would be contrary 
both to rule and to experience, and the word is beyond a doubt a corruption of 
Pralilada-grama. Thus : 1st, the r in the compounds pr and yr is elided 
by Vararuchi’s sutra, Sarvatm lava^^rdm, III, 3, as in kos for Zeros ; 2ndly, 
the mUda is elided by Vararuehi II, 2, as in for pada ; Srdly, the 
initial y of gmia is elided by a further application of the last cpioted rule ; 
4ithly, the m in gam becomes these two letters being ordinarily inter- 
changeable, thus dhhiar = clMmr ; Blianidni Bliamni ; gauna == gammia ; 
and 5thh^, a nasal is inserted, w’hieh can always be done at pleasure. The 
result is Palilau-aiinw, from which to Phalan or Phalen is a transition so 
easy as to he almost a phonetic necessity. 

Arriving at the village about an hour before sunset I found a crowd 
of some 5000 people closely packed in the narrow space on the margin of 
the pond and swarming over the tops of the houses and the branches of all 
the trees in the neighbourhood. A large bonfire had been stacked half-way 
between the pond and a little shrine dedicated to Prahlad, inside which the 
Khera-pat, or Panda, wdio was to take the chief part in the performance 
of the day, was sitting telling his beads. At 6 P. m. the pile was lit and 
being composed of the most inflammable materials at once burst into sueli 
a tremendous blaze that I felt myself scorching, though the little hillock 
■where I was seated was a good many yards away. However, the lads of the 
village kept on running close roiiiid it, jumping and dancing and brandish- 
ing their lathis^ while the Panda went down and dipped in the pond and 
then, with his dripping pagri and dlmti on, ran back and made a feint of 
passing through the fire. In reality he only jumped over the outermost 
verge of the smouldering ashes and then dashed into his cell again, much to 
the dissatisfaction of the spectators, who say that the former inciimheiit 
used to do it much more thoroughly. If on the next reciuTonee of the 
festival, the Panda shews himself equally timid, the village proprietors 
threaten to eject him, as an iinpostor, from the land which he holds 
free simply on the score of his being fire-proof. 
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.MsK 2Sfh, Kosi . — After sitting a little while at a naeh oi\Ii!iarY 

eliarae-ter given hj one of the .principal traders in the towiij I went on to 
see the cJimipcUs^ or more special Holi performances, got up l)r the differ- 
ent bodies of Jat zamindarsj.each in their own quarter of the The 

dancers, exclusively men and boys, are all members of tlie proprietoiy clan 
and are all dressed alike in a very high-waisted full- skirted white robe, 
reaching to the ankles, called a jhagd,^ with a red pcigri^ in which is set at 
the hack of the head a long tinsel plume, Kalmigi^ to represent the peacock 
feathers with which Krishna was wmnt ' to adorn himself as he rambled 
through the woods. The women stand at one end of the court- j^ard with 
their niaiitle , drawn over their faces and holding long with which at 

a. later period of the proceedings they join in the Holi sports. Oj)posite 
tliem are the bands-men with dru.ms, eymbals and timlji’cls and at their 
back other men with sticks and green twigs which tliej bran/lisli ov;e,r 

their heads. The space in the middle is circled by torcli-beea'crs and kept 
clear for the dancers, wiio are generally G in number, only one pair dancing 
at a time. Each performer, in the dress as above described, has a knife or 
dagger in his right hand and its scabbard in his left. At first darting 
forward they make a feint of thrusting at the women or other spectators 
and then pointing the knife to .their own breast they whirl round and round, 
generally backwards, the pace growing faster and more furious and the 
clash of the band louder and louder till at last they sink down, with their 
flowing robe spread out all round them, in a sort of curtsey, and retire into 
the back ground to be succeeded by another pair of performers. Alter a 
pair of men comes a pair of boj^s, and so on alternately Vvith very little 
variation in the action. Between the dances a verse or two of a song is 
sung, and at the end comes the Moll hlielna. This is a very monotonous 
performance. The women stand in a line, their faces veiled, and each u'ith 
a lathi ornamented with bands of metal and gaudy pendents, like the Bac- 
chantes of old with the thyrsus, and an equal number of men oppose them 
at a few yards’ interval. The latter advance slowly with a deiiaut air and 
continue shouting snatches of scuridlous song till they are close upon tlie 
women, who then thrust out their Idtlik and without uttering a word fol- 
low them as they turn their back and re treat to their original standing- 
place. Arrived there they let the wmmen form again in line as they were 
at first and then again advance upon them, preciseh^ as before, and so it 
goes Oil till their repertory of songs is exhausted or they have no voice left 
to sing them. To complete my description I here give some specimens of 
these sdkhis or verses, and have added notes to all the words that seemed 
likely to require explanation. They are too coarse and at the same time 
too stupid to make it desirable for me to translate them. 
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8)/cih{, a wmau^s iopcitta, 
t Jhagd^ a man’s dress. 

{ ^lf//^/^r/r, in t!ie middle. ., 

§ Barck an ornament worn "by women on tlie elbow. 

II StiJv, the planet Yenns, which is regarded as auspicious, 

1i C7^«7roi-, the same as the more common 
Jon, i(st zorif zahrimtu 
ft tTby/^j lust, passion. 

:i:J the day-time, 

a clay pit. 

|[j| Thera, iQt ' , • .. ' 

f Ghonila, the knot of hair at the top of a woman s head. 

Gdl katdna, to have the cheek kissed. 
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sfr^T I 

yfr^w tpi ^ ^j-m I! \ ° I! 

C\ ^ 

INSIST '5!T^ ^»T5T wm \ 

?|t% »ffJITr*t qWT^'t sfT^rqft 1! I! 

March 1st, Kosi. — S|)en(i an hour or two in the afternoon as a spectator 
of the Holi sports at the Gomati-Kund. Each of the 6 Jat villages of 
the Benda Pal§ has two or more chmi^dis, xx\nQ\i come up one after the 
other in a long procession, stopping at short intervals on the waj to dance 
ill the manner above described, but several at a time instead of in single 
pairs. One of the performers executed ^jpas cle seitl mounted on a daf, or 
large timbrel, which was supported on the shoulders of four other men of 
his troupe. Bands of Mummers (or sioctngs) were also to be seen, one set 
attired as Muhammadan fakirs ] another ((jhaijalon kd siodnrj) as wounded 
warriors, painted with streaks, as it ivere of blood, and with sword-blades 
and daggers so bound on to their neck and arms and other parts of the 
body that they seemed to be transfixed by them. Some long iron rods were 
actually thrust through their protruded tongue and their cheeks, and in 
this ghastly guise and with drawn swords in their hands, with which ,, they 
kept on dealing and parrying blows, the pair of combatants perambMated 
the crowd. 

March 2%d . — At 2 p. m. ride over to Bathen for the Holanga mela, and 
find a place reserved for me on a raised terrace at the junction of four 
streets in the centre of the village. Every avenue was closely packed with 
the densest throng, and the house-tops seemed like gardens of iiowers with 
the bright dresses of the women. Most of them were Jat s by caste and 
wore their distinctive costume, a petticoat of coarse country stuff worked 
by their own hands with figures of birds, beasts and men of most grotesque 
design, and a mantle thickly sewn all over with discs of tale, which Hash 
like mirrors in the sun and quite dazzle the sight. The performers in the 
/ cliaiijpdi could scarcely force their way through the crowd much less clanec, 
hut the noise of the hand that followed close at their heels made up for all 
shortcomings. There was a great deal of singing, of a. very vociferous and 

^ Bhaungara, a tkicket. 

t Kara, a, twisted string, izar^hanct 

j Jhatalc, a knot. 

§ Any sukdiYision of a Jat clan is. called a Tdl, and the town of Kosi is the centre 
of one such subdivision, which is known as the Benda Pal. 
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probably also a very licentious character ; but niy ears were not offended, 
for ill the general din it was iinpossible to distinguish a single word. Haiid- 
fiills of red powder (cMr) mixed with tiny particles of glistening talc were 
thrown about, up to the balconies above and down on the heads of the peo- 
ple below, and seen through this atmosphere of coloured cloud, the frantic 
gestures of the throng, their white clothes and faces all stained with red 
and yellow patches, and the great timbrels with bunches of peacocks’ 
feathers, artificial fiownrs and tinsel stars stuck in their rim, borne above 
the players’ heads, and now and again tossed up high in the air, comhined 
to form a curious and picturescpie spectacle. After the music came a j) 08 se 
of rustics each bearing a rough jagged branch of the prickly acacia, stript 
of its leaves, and in their centre one man with a small velloi? pennon on a 
long staff, yellow being the colour appropriate to the vS 2 )riiig season and the 
god of Love. The ivhole party slowly made its wuy through the village' 
to an open plain outside, ’where the crowd assembled cannot have numbered 
less than 15,000. Here a circular arena was cleared and about a hundred 
of the Bathen Jatuis were drawn up in a line, each witli a long bambu in 
her hands, and confronting them an equal number of the bow-men wlio 
are all from the neighbouring village of Jau. A sham fight ensued, the 
w-omen trying to beat down the thorny bushes and force their way to tlie 
Hag. A man or two got a cut in the face, hut the most perfect good 
humour prevailed, except when an outsider from some other village 
attempted to join in the play ; he was at once hustled out with kicks and 
blows that meant mischief. The wmmen were backed up by their own. 
husbands, who stood behind and encouraged them by word, but did not 
move a hand to strike. When it was all over, many of the spectators ran 
into the arena, and rolled over and over in the dust, or streaked themselves 
with it on the forehead, taking it as the dust hallowed by the feet of Krisli- 
na and the Gopis. 

The forenoon had been devoted to the recitation of Hindi poems ap- 
propriate to the occasion. I was not on the spot in time enough to hear 
any of this, hut with some difficulty I obtained for a few days the loan of 
the volume that was used, and have copied from it three short pieces. The 
actual MS. is of no greater antiquity than 1776 A. D., the colophon at t'lie 
end, in the curious mixture of Sanskrit and Hindi affected by village pandits, 
standing thus : 

Saiiibat 1852 Bhadrapad sudi 2 dwitiya., rabibar, likliitam idain 
pustakam, Sii Gopal Has Charan-Pahari'^-madhye parhaii arthi Sri Seva 
JMs.Bari Bathaiii vasi : 

■=5C- Ciiaran-Paliari is tlie name of a small detached rock, of the same charrictoi* tis tlie 
Bharatpur range, that crops up above the ground in the village of LittL;* Batlaa.],, 
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blit probabh^ iiiam" snecessiv^ copies have been made, since the original was * 
tbnmbed to pieces. The first stanzas which are rather prettily worded, 
are, or at least profess to be, the composition of the famous blind poet Sur 
Das. 
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Translation. 

« Thy ways are past knowing, full of compassion, Supreme Intelli- 
gence, nnapproaeliable, iinfathomahle, beyond the cognizance of the senses, 
moving in fashion mysterious. 

“ A lion, most mighty in strength and courage, dies of hiuiger ; a snake 
fills his belly wdthout labour and writbont exertion. 

a straw' sinks in thewvater, now a stone floats : .he ■ plants an 
ocean in the desert, a flood fills it all round. 

The empty is filled, the full is upset, by his grace it is filled again ; 
the lotus blossoms from the rock and fire burns in the water. 

'' A king becomes a beggar and again a beggar a king, with umbrella 
over his head ; even the guiltiest (says Siir Das) in an instant is saved, if 
the Lord helps him the least.” 

The second piece, in a somewhat similar strain, is l)y Damodar Das. 
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Tmmlation. 

“ Come, my soul, adore Nand-lala (L e, Krislina) wlietter living in the 
house or in the woods {i. e, whether a man of the world or a hermit) there 
is no other help to lay hold of. 

The Veda, the Puranas and the Law declare that nothing is better 
than this ; every day honour increases four-fold, like the moon in its de- 
grees. 

“ "Who has wealth ? who has house and fortune ? who has son and 
wife ? says Damodar, nought will remain secure in the world, it is gone in 
a moment.” 

The third piece, an encomium of the blooming Spring, is too simple to 
require any translation. 

II 
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The only divinities \vho are now popularly comineniorated at the Holi 
/Fesstival are'Eadha, Krishna and 'Balarama'i. hut its 'connection with tlieni ' 
can only be of riiodern date. The.- institution of , the Baii-jatra and the 
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EasJila aiitl all tb,e local legends tliat tFey ■ iiivoke is traceable* to onr* ot III 
Brindabaii (losaiiis at tlie beginning oithe 17tn cerifciirj A. D., t*/r. Xararan 
Biiattj a disciple of Kiisban Das, Brabmacbari, wbom Saiiatan, the leader 
of* tbe Bengali Vaisbnavas in Dpper India, appointed the rlrst Pujari of h--' 
temple of Maclaii Mobaa. Tlie fact, tboiigb studiously ignored be tbe 
Hindus of Matbiira, is distinctly stated; in tbe Bliakt-mala, the ivurk niiieL 
.tliej admit to be of paramoniit authority on such matters. But tbe seoJies 
that I have described carry back tbe mind of tbe, European spectator to a 
far earlier period and are clearly relics, perhaps the most iincbaiig-ed that 
exist ill any part of tbe tvoiid, of tbe primitiTe worship of the povv'ers of 
nature on tbe return of Spring. ■ Such were tba old English merry- niakings 
• on May Dajf, and still more closely parallel the Pballic orgies of Inipeiial 
Eome as described by JuYenal. When I was listening to tbe din , of tbe 
village band at Batban, it appeared to be tbe very scent; depicted in tbe 
lines — 

Plaiigebaiit alife proceiis tympana palniis, 

Aiit tereti tenuis tiiniitiis a^re ciebaiit, 

Multis raucisonos elbabant cornua bom]:)os, 

Barbaraqiie borribili stridebat tibia caiitu. 

Or again in the words of Catullus : 

Leve tympanum remugit, cava cyrnbala reerepant, 

Ebi sacra saneta acutis iilulatibiis agitaiit, 

Quatiuntque terga tauri teiieris cava digitis. 

While tbe actors in tbe clumiydh dagger in band, recalled the 

pictures of tbe Corybantes or Phrygian priests of ■ Cjbele, tbe very persons 
to wiioni the poet refers. In Greece tbe Indian Holi found its equivalent 
in tbe Dionysia, when tbe phallus, the symbol of tbe fertility of nature, was 
borne in procession, as it now is here, and when it was thought a disgrace 
to remain sober. In like manner tbe Gosains and other ' actors in the In- 
dian show are quite as much inspired in their frenzied action by tlieir 
copious preliminary libations as by the excitement of the scene and the 
barbarous music of tbe drums, cymbals and timbrels that accompany them. 

Matlnird, Ajiril * 

POSTSCEIBT. 

1 . MeoentArcliwologimlDkcoveries, 

Since my transfer from tbe district, tbe mound adjoining the Magis- 
trate’s Court-house, "wbieb has often been explored before with valuable 
results, has been completely levelled as a Famine relief work. A large 
number of miscellaneous sculptures have been discovered, of which I have 
received no definite description. But tbe more prominent object is a life- 
size statue of Buddha, which is said to be very finely executed and also in 

B 
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exeellent preservation, thongli unfortunately it lias been broken into two 
pieces by a fracture just above the ankles. On the base is an inscription in 
Pali characters, of which a transcript has been sent me by a clever native 
draughtsman. I decypher it as follows : — 

Deyadharniayam Sakya-bhikshu Yasa-dittasya. Yad atra punyamy 
tad bhavatu mata-pitroh sukha rya pddcVi^a yatam eha sarvva-satv-anuttara- 
jnana-vaptaye.” 

I have probably misread some of the letters printed in italics, for as 
they stand they yield no sense. (Vide PL XIX.) The remainder I trans- 
late as follows : 

This is the votive offering of the Buddhist monk Yasa-ditta. If 
there is any merit in it, may it work for the good of his father and mother 
and for the propagation of perfect knowledge throughout the world.” 

Ill Sanskrit the primary meaning of deya-dliarma is the duty of 
giving : but in Pali it ordinarily stands for ‘ the gift’ itself. The literal 
signiiication of the monk’s name Yasa-ditta is Resplendent with glory 

being the Pali, Prakiit,,m^^ Hindi form of the Sanskrit by a 

rule of Yararuchi’s, under which the example given is sutta (the modern 
Botd) for sibirtcL Vdpti, ‘the propagation’ is from the root to sow ; 
from -which also comes the Hindi word hdp^ ‘ a father,’ like the Latin sator^ 
from sera. 

A second inscription of some length commences with the words MaM^ 

rajasya Demputrasya Bluvislilmsya Samvatsare 51 Semmvki masa 1 dlv 

but I have not been able to read further, as the only transcript that I have 
received is a very imperfect one. A great number of fragmentary sculp- 
tures of difEerent kinds have also, as I iniderstand, been discovered, and 
some of them have been photographed for G-eneral Cunningham, wiio spent 
several days at Mathura, for the purpose of examining them. His account 
■^^dli doubtless appear in some future volume of his Arehajological Survey. 

Since Gen. Cunningham’s visit a third inscribed slab has been found. 
A transcript has been made and sent me and a facsimile of it is herewith 
given. I have not yet succeeded in decyphering it. It begins -with the 
word Biddlicim ,* then apparently followed the date, but unfortunately there 
is here a flaw in the stone. After the flaw is the word etasya/^' The second 
line begins ivith the word Bhagmat. In the third line is the name Ma-^ 

* The word follo^nng begins ^ the letters pu the remainder being 

defaced, and -was probably This phrase etasi/a purvape is of frotpicnt Ofaairrenee 

in these inscriptions and is translated by Gen. Cuiiniiighatn Nni this very dateb I do 
not think it can bear such a meaning. It might be litomliy rondored ‘after tins' ; 
but it is really an expletive, like the Hindi dpe^ or occasionally the Sanskrit U(d-anmiki^ 
with which an Indian letter generally begins—affcor the stereotyped complimen- 
tary exordium — and which in the absence of full stops and caxdtal letters servos to 
'•■ndicate a transition, to a new subject. 
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tlmrci ; at the end of the sixth line mdtcqjitroli ; in the middle of the 
seventh line hliavatu Mtrvm, 

2. Tlie ^Mlid^mdlm-nidliL 

The delay which has occurred in puhlishing these notes, enables rae 
now to add a translation of the text of the Sanskrit poem of Hari Tans. It 
has been written at a considerable disadvantage, since here in Bulandshahr 
I am unable to consult the commentaries which I had borrowed at Mathura, 
Even in this district there is, I find, at least one temple of the sect, at the 
town of Sliikarpur, 

Translation. 

1. Hail to the home of Yrislia-bhanu’s daughter, by whom once and 
again even Madhu-Sudan — whose wnys are scarce intelligible to the greatest 
sages — w’-as made haj)py, as she playfully raised the border of her robe and 
fanned him with its delicious breeze. 

2. Hail to tbe majesty of Yrisha-bhanu’s daughter, the holy dust of 
whose lotus feet, be}X)nd the conception of Brahma, Siva and the other 
gods, is altogether supernaturall}' glorious, and whose glance moistened with 
comi^assion is like a shower of the refined essence of all good things. 

3. I call to mind the dust of the feet of Eadhika, a powder of in- 
finite virtue, that incontinently and at once reduces to subjection the great 
power, that was beyond the ken even of Brahma, Eudra, Siikadeva, Narada, 
Bhishma and the other divine personages. 

d. I call to mind the dust of the feet of Eadhika, which the noble 
milk-maids placed upon their head and so attained an honour much desired 
by the votaries of the god with the peacock crest, dust that like the cow of 
heaven yields the fullness of enjoyment to all who worship with rapturous 
emotion. 

5. Glory to the goddess of the bower, who with an embrace the 
quintessence of heavenly bliss, like a bountiful wave of ambrosia, sprinkled 
and restored to life the son of jSianda, swooning under the stroke of Love’s 
thousand arrows, 

6. When will there visit us that essence of the ocean of delight, the 
face of Eadha, with sweet coy glances, bewildering us with the brilliancy of 
ever twinkling sportive play, a store-house of every element of embodied 

:':sweetnes& 

7. When shall I become the handmaid to sweep the court-yard of the 
bower of love for the all-blissful daughter of Yrisha-bhanu, among whose 
servants oft and again every day are heard the soft tones of the peacock- 
crested god ? 

8. 0 my soul, leave at a distance all the host of the great and affec- 
tionately Me to the woods of Brindaban ; here Radha^s name is as a flood 
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of iieetaivou tlie soul , for ,tlie beatification of tlie pious, a store-house of all 
that is divine. 

9. When shall I hear the voice of blessed lladlia, that fouiitaiir 
-delights, crying May, nay,’ with knitted brows, as some gallant suitor, fallen 
at her feet, begs for the rapturous joy of her embrace ? 

10. When, oli when will Eadhika shew me favour, that inearnation of 
the fullness of the oeeaii of perfect love, the marvellous glory of the glis- 
tening splendour of whose lotus feet was seen among the herdsmen’s 
wives ? 

11. W’hen shall I attain to the blissful vision of the goddess of the 
blooming bowers of the woods of Briiidaban, her eyes all tremulous with 
love, and the different members of her body like the waves of an overiiow- 
ing ocean of delight ? 

12. O queen of Brindaban, I betake me to thy lotus feet, fraught 
with the honeyed flood of love’s ambrosia, which, planted in Madhu-pati’s 
heart, assuaged by their grateful coolness the fierce fever of desire. 

13. Fain would my soiil loiter in the woods sacred to Eadha’s loves, 
where the sprays of the creepers hav^e been plucked by Eiidha’s hands, where 
the fragrant soil blossoms ^vith Eadha’s footprints, and where the fretjuent 
birds are madly garrulous with Eadha’s pwaises. 

14 When, O daughter of Vrisha-bhaiiu, shall I experience the con- 
ceit induced by excess of voluptuous dalliance, I your handmaid, charged 
•^vith the message, ‘ Come and enjoy Krishna’s dainties,’ and answered with 
the smile, ^ Only stay, friend, till night comes.’ 

15. Ah ! when shall I behold Eadha, with downcast eyes, bashfully 
stealing a distant glance at the moon-like orb of the face of the lord of 
lovers, as she trips with twinkling feet, all graceful in her movements, to 
the music of her own bangles r 

16. ' When, 0 Eadha, will you fall asleep, while my hands caress your 
feet, after I have 'tenderly bathed you and ''fed you' with weet things, 
wearied with your vigil through a night of dalliance, in the inmost bower, 
ill the delicious embrace of your paragon of lovers ? 

17. 0 that the ocean of wit, the singular ocean of love’s delights, the 
ocean of tenderness, the ocean of exuberant pitif illness, the ocean of love- 
liness, the ocean of ambrosial beauty and grace, the ocean of wantoimoss, 
blessed Eadhika, would manifest herself in my soul! 

IS. 0 that the daughter; of Vnsha-bhann, looking up all tremnl()u.s 
and glistening in every limb like the flowering would clasp me in 

her arms, charmed by my chanted praises of Syam-sundar, as she listens foi- 
the sound of "his pipe ! 

19. Blessed Eadhika, cool me with the multiplicity of love, that 
i>reathes in the swan-like melody of the girdle that binds your loiiis red- 
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dened with dalliance, and in the tinkling of the bangles, like the bnzring of 

bees clustered round yo\u’ sweet lotus feet. » _ s. 

’oO Blessed Eadhika, wreathed with the surge of a Ganges wave of 
heavenly daUianee, with lovely lotus face and navel as a whirl in the steam, 
hastening on to the confluence with Krishna, that ocean of sweetness, draw 

near to ^ RMhika, shall I rest upon my head your lotus 

feet Govinda’s life and all, that ever rain down upon the faithful abundant 
ton-ents of the honeyed flood of the ocean of perfect love ? 

22. When, 0 Eadha, stately as an elephant in gait, shall I accompany 

you to the bower of assignation, to .shew the rvay, bearing divinely sweet 

sandal wood, and perfumes and .spices, as you march m the excitement of 

love’s rapture ? i t i i e 

23 When, O blessed Eadha, having gone to some secluded slope of 

the Jamuna and there rubbing with fragrant unguents your ambrosial 
limbs, the very life of Love, when shall I see your prince of lusty swains, 
with longing eyes, mounted on some high Jcadamb tree ? 

2d When, O blessed Ehdhika, shall I behold your heavenly face, 
clnstered-as if with bees— with wanton curls, like some lotus hlossoniing 
in a lake of pui-est love, or a moon swelling an ocean of enjoyment, an 

^06“^ name of Eadhd, perfection of loveHness, i>erfection of 

deli-ht' sole perfection of happiness, perfection of pity, perfection of honeyed 
heairty’and grace, perfection of wit, perfection of the rapturous joys of 
loTC perfection of all the most perfect that xny soul can conceive ! 

170 0 ye wise, if there he any one desirous of marveUons happiness, 

let him 'fill t4 pitcher of his ears and drink in this panegyric, called the 
Easa-stulM-nidlii, or ‘ Ti-easury of ^Love’.s delights.’ 
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The 8ong of Ildnih Clicmilra . — By G. A. Gbieesojt, G. S. 

Introduction. 

In mj notes on tlie Eaiigpnr dialect., I promised to give an aceoTint o£ 
tlie ' song wliose name beads this article, and that promise I shall now do 
iiiy best to redeem. I .find, howcTer, that the task has been more difficult 
than I anticiiiated. I do not doubt hut. that king Maiiik Chandra, and 
his terrible wife did once exist ; but the traditions current eonceriiiiig him run 
so counter to ascertained history, that I have been able to discover very £e'w 
grains of truth amongst the legendary ehaft that has accumulated about his 
name. 

. To begin with; the first name we meet with is a crux. Manik' 
Cliandrals brother was a Bala king. 

. Miinik Chandra himself was ■ certainly not a Bdla, for he was a 
haniyd by caste, while iibul-Fazl describes the. Balm as K-^iyasthasB 
.Moreover, I know of no dynasty of Bala kings, cont.ainiog' names ending,' 
in “ Chandra,” like Manik Chandra, Gopi Chandra, or Bhava Chandra. 
The brother’s name, was Dharnia Pal. 

The following account has been drawn from various sources. I have 
consulted BircHAN,Ai^ .throughout, and wherever his story differs .from .mme, 
in important particulars I have recorded the points of disagreement. 

Cf. liowever, Mr. AVcstmacott’s article on the JBdl Kings, in Tol. LIX of the 
CalcKtla on which I have drawn freely, and gTatofully, while treating on tlio 

present snhjeet. 
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In tlie BimU TJidnd situated to the north-west of Eaiigpur, and nine 
or ten miles to the south-east of the sub -divisional head quarters of Bdg-^ 
(johmi is the city of Dharma Pal. Buchanan thus describes it— It is 
in the form of a parallelogram, rather less than a mile from north to south, 
and half a mile from east to 'west. The following sketch (Fig. 1) taken 
in riding round it, will enable the reader more easily to understand it than 
my account.'''' The defences consist of a high rampart of earth, which at 
the south-east corner is irregular, and retires back to leave a space that is 
much elevated, and is said to have been the house of the Edja’s minister 
(JDivd/uliddna), On the east side I observed no traces of a ditch, nor gate ; 
but a ditch about dO feet wide surrounds the other three faees.f In the 
centre of each of these is a gate defended by outworks, and in these 
are a good many bricks. At each angle of the fort has been a small square 
projection, like a sort of bastion, extending however only across the eoimter- 
scarp to the ditch ; and between each gate and the bastion at the corner 
are some others of similar construction. The earth from the ditch has been 
thrown outwards, and forms a slope without a covered w^ay. At tlie dis- 
tance of about 150 yards from the ditch of the north-east and south sides, 
are parallel ramparts and ditches, w^hich enclose an outer city, where it is 
said the lower populace resided. Beyond these on tlie south is another 
enclosure, in which it is said the horses w^ere kept. Parallel to the w^est side 
of the city, at about the distance of 150 yards, runs a fine road very iiiach 
raised ; but its ends have been swept away by changes that have taken 
place in the rivers.’’ 

To the w'est of this city at a distance of two miles, was the city of 
Manik Chandra, now, however, called, after his more famous w^ife Ilagand 
Ilatir lcot.% 

Here Manik Chandra reigned over the half dozen square miles of 
territory -which constituted him a rdjd.dhm\ja, Ilis wnfo Maj'ami w^as 
deeply skilled in magic, an art which it appears in tliose days, tliough un- 
lawful for a man, was lawdul for a woman.§ She -was (so sa.ys the legend) 
the pupil of a mighty magician who by his intense devotion to and abstrac- 
tion into the Holy Name had acquired immense po\vers. His mere w^ord 
was sufficient to strike one dead. He could cause the sea to cease to move, 

The plan given is Buchanan’s, and is very faiiiy accurate. The cit}’ is noted 
for containing within the inner walls three remarkably fine tanks. 

t The ditch and rampart are called in Bangpur the Kot ( 

G.A. G. ■ 

t ilfeTK lady is said to have founded sevorrd other important 

towns. Amongst names wffiich still survive I may mention Maf/and iaUr hut 

§ Sec verso 60 of the poem. ^ * 
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and the lights in, Ms dwelling ' burnt with siirijassiiig splendour, tlioiigh 
only fed with Ganges, water. 

■ l!7o'w this' 'man was a sweeper. . 

Tlie Ha'di Sidcllia. 

He was a Sadi, the caste which acts as sweeper in Baiigal. In Rang- 
piir its impiiritj signifies nameless abomination, a fact wliieh slioiild be 
specially noted. Itangpur forms part of Ivaiiiarupa. Hither one of the 
five Fandams never set his foot, and the land is coiiseqiieiitlj impure. 
Its men are not as other nien, nor its' laws as other laws. It has a special 
code of its own, most of which can be 'found in the Togmi Fmtra md 
this law allows many things (such as certain kinds of flesh eating) to its 
straitest sects of Brahmans. . He.nee impurity in Western India frequently 
becomes . purity in Eangpiir ; while Eangpiir impurity iiicliides. things 
simply inconceivable in Arga mrta, 

T,he Iladi of the poem, and of the popular legends of the present day, 
w^as a Vaislincwa ; a.nd as Mayaiia was also of the same sect (in which, the 
rneiiibers are practically all of one caste) it is not impossible that she should 
.have, had such a man for her Guru. 

I say only “not impossible,” for I consider it Iiiglilj improbable, and 
for the following reasons : — It is evident that the true story has been imic.h 
transformed in its passage from mouth to mouth, and I believe that the 
principle recasting (if I may call it so) was due to the iiifiiience of the 
Vaishuwa followers of Chaitanya. Translated, into conimoii English the 
story is that Majuina’s chaplain was a man of remarkable sanctity, whom 
the populace credited -with supernatural powers. He was a great saint, and 
his religion followed that of’ his historians. The Thy m who narrate his 
history are at the present day followers of the teachers of the religion of 
Tishiiii (not, be it observed, the popular Vcmlmmas, imigo Boishtoms) ; and 
thejr naturally claimed their’ hero as belonging to their owui sect. It is 
:'peciiliarly the tendency, of this beautiful, almost C.liristian, religion to preach 
the doet.rine of the ec|uality of castes ; — how every valley shall be exalted,, 
and the. rough places' made smooth. The lowest amongst the low,— the 
despised and 'rejected amongst men, is fully capable of attaining .equal holi- 
.iiess with the strictest Brahman of the holiest sect , which worships at the 
shimies. o£ Vrin^dmna.. Such being the case, what Is more natural than;' 
that the ignorant and illiterate -.members' of the same religion, who (like the 
Yog-is) have the traditions of a missionary q)riesthood in their family, .should' 
instinctively point out how even an abominable Hadi can attain the terrible 
powers which their fathers attributed to a Vmishtha or to a Bur visa. 

But, now that I have shown that it, is quite possible for such an idea 
to have arisen, I w'ould point out that the man who is now called the 
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Hddi PJi;ldlia cannot have been originally a Vaislnmxt at all, aiul was never 
by caste a HiidL lie is still occasionally addressed as Haripa (not Iladipa, 
or ILiripa), which is cpiito a possible name for a follower ol: ITari ; but 
on going back even so short a space as the first decade of the present 
century, we iiiid tliat Dr. Ihichanan, whose powers of ohservation are mi- 
(|ucstionod, describes the Guru of Mayana Mati as a Toy /by c:iste, 'wliose 
name was Haripa while lie never once mentions .the fact of his being 
Haili, which is now much tlie commoner name. Now in tlie Ilangpiir 
dialect, a- is fretpiently lengtheiiedj and r is interchangoahle with d so that 
the change from Ilctri to Uadi is easy, and such a change, having once 
taken common currency, would have itself suggested the idea so pecu- 
liarly Vaishiava to which I have before alluded. (Cf. Max Muller’s 
lectures on the science of language, for evidence as to the tendency of false 
etymology and of phonetic decay in originating popular legends.) This 
Haripa, according to Buchanan was the pupil of Kanipa,"'^ wlio was tlie 
pnyiil of G-orakshanath. Thana Diinla, wliere these Yogis live, is close 
to Nipal, and we must go there to find ont who Gorakshanath is. I am 
now writing in Supaul, in the north of Bhagulpur, and not twenty miles 
from the Nipal frontier ; and what I have heard about him here, coiidrms 
in a remarkable degree what Buchanan tells of him. The dwellers of the 
low lands will have nought of him, and we do not find his etillm till we 
reach the half savage Buddhist dwellers of the interior. Hero "we discover 
a curious mixture of the Malici BJidrata and Buddhism. They say that 
during rudhishthira’s journey through the pathless tracts of the TIiinalaya 
to heaven, his brethren (as we know) fell behind, one by one, and perished 
miserably. Here, adds the Nijpali, only one survived, — the club-hearing 
Blurna. He was saved by a JBuddhist saint called Gorakslianath who after 
performing many wondrous acts made him king over Nipal. f 

I Imow of no religious teacher called Kanipa. There was a Kanapa, who was a 
teacher of the Ja^;^gama sect of the Shivas, (Mackenzie {Q^ud Wilson I. 227), who was 
of some celebrity, and it is just possible that his name may have been adopted by the 
Yogis, who were originally a Shiva caste, 

t The above is the popular tradition I have gathered from oral accounts. Tlie fol- 
lowing summary of what is noticeable about Gorakshanath and the Yogis is gathered 
piincipally from Wilson. 

The first teacher of Buddhism in Nipal, was Manju, who came from Maliachfn and 
who made the valley of Khatmaiiclu, formerly a lake, htibitablo by cutting through the 
mountains with his scymitar. Ho taught a pure form of Buddhism, whioh beeamo 
aftervvnrds impregnated with Brahmanical ideas tlirough the 5nvita,tion given by 
Narcnchu Hova, king of Nipal, to one Matsyoneba Nath a teacher of the Tednpaia form 
of the Sbiva religion. This was apparently about the 7th century A, I). This l^Iatsy- 
endra was in reality the Lokes'vara Padmapani, who descended to the eartli by command 
of the Adi Buddha, and hid himself in the belly of a fisli, in order to overhear SNa 
teach Parvati the doetiTno of the Yoga^ and Wilson shows that Padmapani came either 
from the cast or from the north of Bangal. 
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It is quite natural tliat the BucldMsts sliotilcl claim Mm as their saints 
but in .'reality be was nothing of the sort. He was a teacher of' the Saiva 
religion., and one .of the reputed founders of the sect of Yogis, Whether 
the ' Yogis of Eangpur are an off-shoot of the hlipali coiiTerts, or whether 
G-orakshanath and his fellows came from north-eastern Baiigal,. or. from 
Asam, where the Ydkifata cidtns, whose followers finally became Yog{h\ - 
was established I cannot pretend to decide. I a'm inclined to believe in. 
the former hypothesis, for they themselves have a trad.ition, that tJieg eame- 
from' the taesi, having formerly been |)U2)ils of Shnlcaracliarja, who were e.x- 
pelied by him for indulging in spirituous liquor* Besides, they reject, to the 
present day, the authority of Brahmans, and have their own priests ; and this 
is just what would be expected from people coming from Buddhistic Hipal. ■ 
They rose too to power under a dynasty of Palas, most of the members of 
which family 'were Buddhists. Be that as it may, this iiiiicli however 
is certain, that at the time of Manik- Chandra, the Yogis practised a 
S'ciiva religion and worshipped a deified teacher of their sect, also worship- 
ped in Nipal, iia.ined Gorakshanath. Gorakshanatli moreover, had already 
supplanted Siva himself, and was alone worshipped by his followers. 

The poem annexed bears abundant witness to this. At every Nbim 
whether VincUce digmm or not, he is brought in as a dei^s ecc mmhina ; 

Sixth ill descent from Matsyendra Nath, in the time of spiritual teachers, comes 
Goraksha Nath, who, according to this, ought to have fiouiished iiitheSth centiiiy. 
There must however he some mistake here, for it is known that Goraksha Nath was a 
contemporary of Kabii', and held a controversy with him wdiich is extant (Gorahh 
Jsdtlilci GosMhi W. I. 213), and NahiT lived in the 15th century. Hence, unless the 
list of teachers in the Satka Fradijm (W. I. 214) is incorrect, Matsyendiu Nath must 
have Hved at a much later period than that tentatively assigned to him by Wilson. 
Another Narciidra Bova reigned in Nii>al in the 12th century, and it is possible tliat 
it is he who introduced Matsyendin Nath, in which case the discrepaxicy ivould not be 
so outrageous. But, here another diffilciilty arises, we find that w’e must date Groialcsha 
Nath’s juipils’ pupil as flouiishing in the 14th century, a fact wdiich agrees better with 
the theory of Narendra Beva II ; hut then, w^hat hecomes of Kabir ? 

We have seen that Matsyendra Nath taught Fdmpata Baimsm, and it is a well 
■known fact that iha Kunjjhdid Boy ^bose who sing the Chandra 

song belong, are the representatives at the present day of that form of religion. The 
above account in no way tallies with the tradition mentioned later on, in the text, that 
the Yogis were errant pupils of Sankaracharya, nor is such a story borne out by the 
Sciiil'cira Vijaga, In chapter 41, S'ankara successfully combats the Yoga doctrine, but 
he treats his opponents v/ith a respect which he would never extend to backsliding 
disciples (S. Y. c. 41. Bibl. Imlica, Ed. p. 198). 

That the Yogis raioidly became an important sect is evident from the numerous 
temples dedicated to Goraksha Nath, not only in Nipal but in the Panjab and North 
West Pro\inces. AYe read that the Emperor Akhar consorted with them. He was ini- 
tiated into their learning, and, on one occasion, ate with them, at one of their festivals* 
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not as ail ordinary saint, but leading' the ' wli ole Hindu Pautlieon,, and the 
characters of the Mahabharata to boot. It is Goraksliaiuilli, and not Slva^ 
who grants a boon, or comforts a sorrowing widow on her luisband's faneral 
pyre. As he is considered in JSfipal, so he is here, a saint wlioso ausleriti.es 
luwe rendered him not only an omnipotent but The (),iuni potent, a, ml who 
has always been proof against the charms of the most wanton Apsarast's 
ever sent for a holy man’s seduction by a terrified Simrc/a-, We are buund 
therefore to assume that the guru of the Lady Hayana, wliaicver his 
name ivas, and wdiom for the sake of simplicity we can call the Biildlia 
was a Yop', i. e. a S^aiva by religion, and professed doefcrines Achich were pro-, 
fessed also by semi-Buddhist races in Mpal. 

As this introduction relates to the Manik Chandra poem, I shall, now 
that I liaYe stated my opinion concerning his identit}^, for the future call 
him as ho is called in the modern edition of the poem, the Uadi Siddlia. 

Dliax'iiia PaTa. 

The Uadi Siddha was, as I have already said, of great power, but his 
pupil Miiyana, by dliit of continued practice of her magic art, heeame 
greater still. She could control everything hut fate ; and the wlmle of 
the poem is., nothing but a description of her struggles with that resistless 
passive energy. 

. According to universal tradition both in Buchanan’s time, and at. the ^ 
present day, her husband, Manik Chandra , was brother of Dliarraa Pala. 
This I have before shown, is an impossibility if the names arc correct. 

Ill order to obtain an ^approximate date for Bliarma Pala it is, neces- 
sary to consider two lists of .dynasties. They are iiow-a-days the,t,raditional 
history, and they agree with Buchanan’s account. The, following are those 
1 have collected : . 

1, Dha, Tina Pala. 

, 2. Manik Chandra (his brother ; died early). 

S, Gnpi Cliandra. 

4. Bhava Chandra. 

5. A Pala Eaja. Name unknown. 

6. , Here Buchanan reasonably suggests a period of anarchy. ■ 

7. Mia Dlmija. 

0. Chakra 'Dlivaja. 

.10. Nil am].)ara. , 

Acetmling to ..Biitdianau, .Nilimbara was ilifiualed by Hn.saln Rhali 
alxuit the year IfiOO A. 1). and thus, allouing six re agns to a ecu In it, 
(a moderate estimate)^ we must;- date: Hharma Pal as having flourished 
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about, the year 1350 A. I), ; he certainly - (if be . ever existed, and if tlie 
dynasty lists are true) cannot have lived much before the eommencement 
of the 14tli century, i. c., before our English King Edward III. 

Abul-Eazl gives a list of ten Pala Kings quoted by Mr, Westma- 
cott ; and they became extinct about the middle of the eleventh century 
thus leaving a space of 250 years to be accounted for. Hence it need not 
necessarily be determined that Bharnia Eaja was a member of the great 
family of Pala' Kings. Buchanan suggests that he .may have represented 
the remains of a family which survived the wrecdi of the d^^nast^g to save 
a portion of the kingdom which remained unconquered, by the successors of 
Adi Siira in llangpur ; and the fact is not rendered less improbable 
we consider the histoiy of the Hadi Siddha. We know that the Pala- 
kings were, wdicn we first meet them, Buddliisbs and that subsequently 
some hraiiehes of the family changed their religion to some one or other 
of the many varying sects of Hinduism. If then Dharma Pala ruled in 
a country in whicli such a holy man was arch-priest, it is ratlier a 
confirmation than otherwise of this theory. I myself tliink it eortaiu 
that Dharma Pala was a member, or descendant of the great I^ila 
familj^ for Dr. Buchanan gives an illustration of an image fouml in his 
city, wliich contains the typical Pala emblem of an ekqjhant borne down 
by a lion. (Pig. 2.) 

We thus I think can he certain of the following facts, — that early in 
the l-ftli century a king named Dharma Piila ruled over a small tract of 
country near the Karatoya river in the present districts of Bangpur and 
Jalpaiguri. Tliat this Dharma Pala was a member oL* the great Pala 
family which once ruled over northern I>a/;?ga. That in his territory there 
was a saint of eonsiderahlc sanctity, then living, who professed tenets bor- 
row' ed 2 )ossibl 3 ^ from Kipal. And that close to his capital city tlicre lived 
in a fortified stronghold a powerful chief named Manik Chandra, who was 
married to a lady called May ana. It may he gathered from locad tradition 
tliat Mayana was an ambitious and designing W'omau, and that she aeknow- 
ledged the saint ahove-named as her spiritual instructor. 

Between the king and the chief, according to local tradition, a war arose, 
wliich ended in the defeat and disappearance of the former, a^^d triinirpli of 
the latter, in a great battle fought on the banks of the river Ilaiigrigosha, 
The battle-field is still shown, a mile or so to the north of Dliarmapur, 

.Ma'nik Cliaadra, " 

Alter this victory, Manik Chandra took up his residence at Dharma.- 
pio,; while the Lady M’ayana remained at her old home llm/am Matir koi 
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prol)a,])ly to be near her old Ottm^ tlie rniiLS ef \vbei^,t‘ lu>nu? are 4111 hiliowu 
in elk’ll Inmidiood, 

Hit' finiber ‘jiartienlai'S regarding '^lanik iliandni will be gallunvd 
.frcMU ibe annexed |)Ocm. 'Who ht‘ was we eannoi tell, we rnn^si !>e eonieni- 
\vini knoxvlng that, he was a lunghboiiving ehiel* i»l: Dharnm IVila, aiul his 
e<.anjneror. 

Hi‘ a] >]H?‘ars to have governed at? iirst. Avith vigoitr and sn<‘eess. Wo 
read oi* ru.siie Avea’lih and seetiriiy, ami lighi laxaiitoi. I'lie revenue 
system is wairtli nolieingj it was a |HH‘uHarlj elastie and s{iu|d<^ land iax.* 

land in iliosx^ days Avas Utile more than a wild I'rnH'sh ami the soil |H>or 
and ]KU‘t‘ly' eidlivatetl The sparse scraped with ilieir llimsy ploughs 

ilie suriaee oC the sandy soil imnanliately round their funnest ead and strug- 
gled la/dly for bare existmice. I suspect that, even in king I\Ianik\s thnej 
life and ]»ro|)eH:y Avere not oaut secaire, and under tliese circmnstauces it 
Avas necessary tiiat tho taxes should be light. Each plough-owner Avas 
therefore required to ]niyfor each plough, in his homestead thirty Z‘-mr/b ])er 
, mensem. t Undt?r the light taxation Avldch may be inferred from this absurd 
exaggeration of the text, the prrrjYts AVere necessarily hapjy and contented^ 
Tiniii Manik Chandra did what was in jlang])ur the most unpopular 
thing a zamiudar could do. lie (‘Ugnged a Tangali Divan. 1 have in my 
]n'evious paper enlarged on tho hatred of the l?aug|mri ]>easa.ntry :E(>r a 
genuine fresldy imported native of the soutlg and I need m>i dwell upon 
it here, i^ulliee it to say that the new Divan fully I>ore out the cliaraetin* 
of his nation, for he immediately doiddcd the land-tax. ''Phe result was a 
rising of the peasants, and according to their account, the mysterious death 
of the king shortly afterwards from the effects of ihingpur fever, lie left 
no living child, but his wife Mayanii was subsequently confined of a pos- 
iliumoiis one. The child was not born till oighteen months after Alanik's 
death, — and ill-natured people might feel inclined to consider j^I’anik 
Chandra’s claim to the title of father not proved j but the poem cliivalrously 
comes to the rescue of Ma^aiiicVs reputation, and makes her pass tlnxmgh 
a long series of puerile adventures (the old tale of Orplioiis and Eurydike 
Avith the characters reA^ersed), and finally^ obtain from Gorakslianath, and 
his attendant gods, the boon of having a son of sucli perfect vigour and. 

Tlio same system iwcvails to tho present day in parts of Hipal, AAdiero tlic doniaiul 
for land is not so groat as it is in the more settled British tcmtoiy. A pl<.>iigh is i lioro, 
hoAVOvor, only considered as equivalent to eight higas, tlie average rent for a |.)luiigli 
of land being considerably heloAV that current on this sidi' of thc^ front im,-. 

t The text says I J hudis of Moris. A biidi is ti vxi gitmltis or iwanity. (^ne laujl of 
Icdoris ~~ a pice. 1-J pice a month ~ 4 anas, b pio, per year ])er iduiigh. In tie* light 
soil of lltingpur, one plough can easily cultivate fidocTi hiiius or live acres of land, so 
tint the anmiul land-tax was, according to the text, less than pies p^;r /eye, ur than 
a penny farthing per uciu 
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virtue tliat it would take at least twenty-five months to fashion him. 
As a matter of special grace he was presented to her with seven months of 
his growth already accomplished, so that he was in fact born only eighteen 
months after his conception."^ 

During Mayaiia’s pregnancy she became sccU for her dead husband, 
and mounted the pyre with his corpse. I need hardly say that the flames 
refused to touch her, although the relations of her late husband did their 
best to aid them, by thrusting her more and more into the flames with long 
poles, t 

Mayana after passing through various adventures survives them all, 
and in due time gives birth to a son, who is called Gopi Chandra. It is he 
who is really the hero of the poem, and not his putative father who gives 
it his name. All references to the latter end before the 154th verse, and the 
remaining 650 narrate the fortunes of his son. 

Apparently from the birth of her child, Mayana deserted Mayana 
matir kot and went to dwell in Dharmapur. She was a clever woman and 
managed to keep up without great difficulty the high rates of land 
revenue, which had caused the death of her husband. J When Gopi 
Chandra was nine years old, it was time for him to be married, and so 
Mayami looked round for a suitable match. 

Ka'ja' Hari^s' Cliandra^ 

At the present day, seven or eight miles south of the ruins of Dharma- 
pur, in the thana of Darvani, there is a village called Char Chara. § Here 
there is a large mound of earth called Haris Chandra Rajar Pat, i* * * § e., the 
seat of king Haris Chandra. 

'Buchanan described it as a circular mound of earth about 40 feet in 
diameter. In searching for materials to build a |)ig-stye, the heap was 
opened by an indigo-planter, and a building of stones was discovered. The 

* The Yogis of course see nothing extraordinary in this ludicrous idea. They say 
the events occiuTed in the Batya when all things were possible. I asked a Yogi 
once why the child was presented to Mayana aheady seven months developed, and he 
explained that it was “ to prevent excessive scandal,” which might have occinred if the 
child had been born twenty-five months after his father’s death I ! Tliis is straining at 
a gnat, and swallowing a camel with a vengeance. 

t The description of this rite in the poem is curious enough : whether such con- 
duct on the part of the relations was common in the performance of it I do not know. 
I have been unable to identify Ghand the merchant, who figures in this part of the 
poem with any other legend. 

t I gather this from the last verse of the poem, from which it is evident that it 
was not till Gopi Chandra’s return that the land reveriiio was reduced to its former level. 

§ ^ short distance due east of the better known 

Tupamdri^ 
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up]H‘i* pavi^; of ihis^ eonslsliog of many long* sioiios, were ToinoYctl, wlion a 
frioml of uanv SYionee in antiquities, reeoumunuleil the planter to abstain 
from furtluu’ tlepredaiionB. In its present state the lower part only of ilu‘ 
building nnnains and is a ea.vity of about 13 feet square at the moulb, and 
S at the* ])ottoni. 'rhe sides are HiuhI with squared si, ones, which form a 
deep stair on eaeh side, and tlu3 walls are exceedingly thiek» Aly description 
will bo lUoiT easily understood by consulting tlio pdan (lig, 3). I have no 
doubt that ibis is a tomb.” 

Since Buchanan’s time it lias becm still further desecrated, and^ iiow^ 
little remains beyond the mound of earth and the name. 

Haris Chandra had two daughters Aduua and Paduna.-^^ These lie 
gave in mtirriiige to Gopi Chandra with a hundred maid-servants to wait 
upon tbe.m.t By bis eighteenth year Gopi, Chandra had no child. It had 
been foretold to Mayana that at that age lie would die unless ho became a 
Saimyasi. J So ho prepared, much against his will, to go forth wandering 
in the forests with the Hiicli Siddha. His two wives Aduna and Padniui 
tried hard to persuade him to stay, and their arguments form, in my opnnion, 
by far the best p)ortion of the p)ocm (vv. 213-302). They contain many 
touches of true poetry. 

This (light of fancy, however, almost iinmocliately leads ns into the 
most unnatural — the profoiiudest bathos. I’he king tempted hy his wives^ 
in order to pmt the correctness of his motlier’s words to the test, makes 
her ].)aSvS through the ordeal of boiling oil. Although the king has strength 
of mind to keep his mother in boiling oil for nine days, it is gratifying to 
learn that he really was a tender and affectionate son ; for when he found 
at the expiration of that time that his mother had been boiled to death, he 
began to ^veep, Mayana of course was really not dead, she had only 
changed herself into a grain of mustard seed, and soon reappeared in her 
proper form. After the usual preparations, the king sets out on his journey 
with the Hacii Siddha. His minor adventures need not be recorded Iiere. 
He passed through many trials as ^^reparations for liis future, and finally 
in an evil moment promised to let the Hacii have twelve Jcdoris wherewith 
to buy f/cmjet When he would have given it, he found that the store from 
which he intended to take it had been spirited away. Thereupon, rather 

^ In Buchanan, Hudna and Ptidna. 

t Buchanan says that Gopi Chandra had a hundred wives, hut I can find no tracts 
of this in any modem legend. The maid-servants msiy havo Ixh'h eoncuhiiu's, hut not 
wives. They are tho hundred danisols mentioned in vorse 242. They an* itistrius 
called queens in vorso 410,- — ^l3ut that is only part of tlxo gross and pmulle eixaggi'ration 
displayed there, Aduna and Baduna hoing still kept si'pnrate. 

J Y. 241. Tho term Sannyasi should h{3 notieiid. It is the ordinary term for a 
Shiva mendicant, Yairagi usually representing a Yaishuava one, 
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tlian break bis promisej be told bis comj)anion to pawn bim for tbe money. 
Tbe Hadi took bim at bis word to tbe hdzdr, where all tbe women fell in 
love with bim, wbicb gives rise to an amusing scene. However they could 
not afford tbe twelve hdoris demanded ; so tbe Hadi finally took bim to tbe 
bouse of a barlot named Hira. 

Hi'ra' the Harlot. 

According to popular tradition, Hffa is said to bare lived at Kbola 
Kuta a village in tbe west of tbe Dinajpur District.” This place I bave 
been unable to identify. Mr. Westmacott, who has most kindly taken 
mucb trouble in assisting me on tbis point, suggests that tbe place may be 
Kbola Hati, a village in tbe east of that District, where the Dinajpur and 
Rangpur road crosses tbe river Karatoya. There were lately extensive ruins 
to its north, but they bave been excavated by tbe Northern Bengal Railway 
people for ballast. This theory is not at all so improbable as it might 
seem at first sight, for every tradition leads us to believe that Hira’s residence 
was near tbe Karatoya. Dinajpur is to tbe west of Rangpur, and if the 
original belief was that Khola Kuta ( ? Kbola Hati) was “ to the west in 
Dinajpur” tbe change for ‘‘in” to “ of” need not surprise us. The locality 
of Hira’s bouse is not mentioned in tbe poem, but a reference to v. 658 
ivill show that it probably was Kbola Hati, 

Bbra, of course, fell in love with the king, and, being a woman of pro- 
perty, easily found it in her power to borrow tbe twelve Moris from a 
neighbouring banker. Tbe banker drew up the deed of transfer, conveying 
Gopi Chandra to the harlot’s sole use and possession for a period of twelve 
years, and she then and there paid over tbe money, and took delivery. The: 
procedure of tbe sale is worth noticing (vv. 537-546), 

After obtaining possession of tbe king, BLira had him bathed and 
adorned in gorgeous apparel ; she then sent for bim and tried to tempt 
him, but though she exerted all her fascinations, and tbe king was almost 
yielding, she failed ignominiously, Gopi Chandra piously remembering 
bis mother’s parting words. Indignant at her repulse tbe barlot went to 
the other extreme, and put bim to perform tbe meanest and vilest ofliees of 
her household. Tbe king was continually ill-used, and beaten, and one 
of bis hardest daily labours, was carrying twelve blidngi loads of water 
from tbe Karatoya to her bouse. 

On tbe last day of the twelve years be went to dra\v water as usual,— « 
but bis strength failed bim and be fell into tbe river. 

^ Gox>i Chandra is mucb lauded for his continence, but, as it appears that the 
Htidi before leaving him made him a neuter, there is really little ground for credit. 
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Tlio bogianing of tlio oiid* 

Wlion iho king liifi' his ])OHU\ lii.s two <jueons rniiivd from the outer 
%V(n'l(l and .slmt themselves u|) in a well-guarded ])alaee. The luiiulred 
eouetdunes appear to have become tlu' willing' prop(‘H y of a, foinulHug 
i^alh'd Khehu whom Al’ayatia had (dandshed and hronghii up togeiluu* with 
lu'r son. dhis man laul subsequently enti'red ihandra's servieOj in 
ilie days td' his ]Hi\ver. 

Atlumi and Taduna. set tlunuselves to ^daying dice, For the}' knew that 
as long* as liu*ky tnnnhers were thrown, llio king their luisbaml was wcdl. 

ddie (li(‘e continued to fall pr<.)s[)erously until the king fell into the 
Ivaratoya, and then they fell in disarray. A ]nirrot ainl his mate beheld the 
tinirs of their mistresses, and consoling them, tdtered to go in seareli of 
(<opi, (diandra. 

After some days'-^ the birds found their master, and gave the message 
of his queens. The king, thereupon wrote a letter on the leaf of a wdld 
plant which grew by, and sent it by tlicm to bis mother, who on receiving 
ititelligenee of her son summoned the Hacli, who in his turn wumt to 
tl>o king. 

The Uadi then proceeds to distribute ])()otieaI justice all round. All 
the woes which II ira had iniliijtcd upon Oopi Chandra, she is made to suffer 
lun’selF. .lie then cut her in two, her upper lm,II‘ becuming a bat, and her 
lower half a minnow. 

The Harlot’s maid-servant was cumxl to become as her mistress had 
boon, and in her old age to marry a peon, who wmuld beat her every day of 
her life. Finally wo have tlio fruit of all the king's peiianec in his being 
imbued with a knowledge of the magic art by his eating a filthy mess of the 
liadi’s concoction, and he returns home, still however ^rearing his pilgrim’s 
•weeds. His maid-servant was the first to see liim, hut she did not recog- 
nize him. His own wives wavered in their recognition when he denied 
his identity. The only being that did not hesitate, was his faithful ele- 
phant who made obeisance to him \vhile he wars yet afar off. 

After the usual festivities Gopi Chandra again ascended the throne, 
and made his subjects happy by hxing the land revenue again at the old 
rate of thirty Jcdoris. 

Concluding remarks. 

Such is the epic of Eangpur, containing here and there a tiny pearl of 
interest, hidden amidst the rubbish, which is mainly presented to our view* 
1 have ventured to write so much about it, and to su]>mit it to the Bociety 
for three reasons. 

^ There is considerable confusien here amid dutos. 
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First-, I believe that men more competent than I, may be able to add 
a little to the history of the Pala kings, after considering it. Second, 
because it exhibits a cnrions, and most instructive lesson as to how a purely 
Shiva hero celebrated by men of a Shiva sect has given rise to a poem of 
Shiva fotindation, but of Vaishnava superstructure, and sung by the de- 
scendants of these same men. Nay more, how a distinctly Shiva sect, has 
become to all intents and purposes a Yaishnava one, while it still retains 
its old gods, and its old heroes. It would not be difficult to find parallel 
transformations in more modern religious history. Thirdly, and more for 
this reason than any other, because it is a very fair specimen of the peculiar 
Eangpurii?(^J?<9»h. And here it may be noticed, that any |)arts purely and 
distinctly Yaishnava interpolations or additions (<?. g. the introductory lines) 
are written in a Bengali much more classical, than the rude language of 
the Shiva ground- work. This will be evident to any one who pays attention 
while reading. 

The song is usually sung by four men, — and in parts, not in unison. 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with Hindu music to give the technical 
name of the chant. It certainly is the only song I have heard in this 
country in which harmony is introduced. The top notes of the chant are as 
follows : 

To he simg an octave lower than written. 



This is sung chant-like, so as to go once to each line, but leaving the 
three last notes without words. To these last three notes, the words He ! 
Ea.ja 1’’ ‘‘ He ! Mayana “ He ! Yame 1” or some such apostrophe which 
depends on the person whose adventures are being immediately narrated, 
are sung as a sort of burden. An examj)le will make this clear. Take the 
first line of verse six. It is sung thus — 


%vo lBas%o 



I do not give the harmonies of this, because I cannot. I tried to 
reproduce them on a harmonium, but though I believe I got the separate 
notes of each part correctly first on a violin, from the mouth of each 
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singers ‘wlieii I tried them together I got nothing but a common-place sort 
of chant j containing one or two consecutive octjwes, and not a particle of 
ihe spirit of what I liad just heard sung. The above is the music of the 
narrative portion of the poem. Each diijjay' has a separate melody of 
its own. 

As the song is sung, the upper part is accompanied in unison on the 
mnmga, of which an illustration, taken from .Buchanan is appended. 


(Fig, 4.) The open note is tuned to E flat 





T~~u~l 




and the higher notes are formed by pressing down the wire on the various 
projecting knobs over which it passes. 

In conclusion, as I stated in my former paper, the poena is in many 
places unintelligible to every body I have met. In such places (satya yuger 
Imtkis) the singers have sometimes traditional interpretations. In one or 
two eases, however, they do not profess even to such : and, I trust, that 
I may be pardoned under such circumstances for giving a literal transla- 
tion, without attempting to educe sense out of the arrant nonsense thus 
arrived at. 
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?:T5rTT ’TT^ I 


5TTTT ’5?fr I 

’srsci srw ^ II \ 

5tx 5rpR ^tik I 

^33?^ HT3g cr^ 3lTTl%^ fwi II 
i apr ^ I 

vi^ ^ 3OT w^cr ^rf ^rra ii ^ 

TUT 3rW3; 5^^ 3iT5T ^!TW[€t I 

^ TOf^ ^ ^EITO ITK ^ II 8 

^Stpc | 

^3! ^5f an?: I 

^ wfkis: tn3c ii l 

?!Tf^ ^ 3Gon- w§ ^ ^ I 

iw 3iT3iFJ 'firefr ^ ^ I! i 

fit ^ «ft% ?§T5(51T ^'klTf I 

HTBT 3ft^ II ® 

?r|t w ^ wc s ik if I 

WK ^ TTT^r ??Tf II '= 

irrc[%m %f § xncT ^rfs ^ikrrf l 

cn^ ipj 3RT^ riT^ 3fTf II £ 

$cf w^ 5J3IT ?r5if T Sim: I 

^^31 i^si $ 3§T5:i cI-r; fSIKcT ^>fT I 

^Tfk mit II 

^1% JirfT^ %f SfT 3ITf 

^5^1%: 5Rf %f sfT 3ITf II \\ 


^ { ‘«|‘^ j Tile xistial form for Nom, Sing, in Kangpun. See my Motes.’* 
Most of the irregular grammatical forms contained in this poem will he found therein, 
and hence I shall not usually draw attention to them here. {| j === 

I 3i^f%^==Tn'g a t swPc^T I \o i 

^^crsj = t*?ir i ftw W 

W?1 II 


im 
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^iT5r i 

%is: ^ ii 

tvT iftifTC Jfl^iT II 

11X1?^ %1fT^ I 

^USFTT?: cTTtf^ II 

^ift ^:f5st^ ^ ^ I 
IsIT^' X§T% IgJT 'fS:5TT 3T^ || 

^JSTcf ^ ^ ^PTcT WT?: I 

TOW?: wrt ^ WT?: ii 
t% wi WSITW I 

icT ?1WW TpOTWr ^ftWT tfWTTO wrft W% II \'S 

%Tjw ^ ^ JTra: %«w ^enTWK i 

wrafw ?j3rT ’isc^r fwcnt: n 

trwR wi ^wcT 50^^ ^ ^ »n?: i 

^ fwrw?: tow?: f% w%t wi wrw fs^-K n 

WW ?IWcr TTO?1?T Wift^ 31^ TOWT || 
f«w npi ?iwi- 1 

fwiW 3 Tf ?: Wiftt WT^ II 

wf%^ ?:iww 5R wTO?r i 

3ti ^ WTI^J mt: tRWTfl II 

?IWW WWR W^ WT I 
ww ;5t^ wfw^ wi^ W3 wnfts^^ II 

?:'[Wcf wn^w '^TCw II ;^8 


%5Icf ?fif^ %?T5T I 

wrCw ?:twr ?n^?: fro?: II 

§^TW few wwiw It wnw I 
iw 3 Tfe?: XR 3 XT?: ?:r 5 rre wwii wmi^ wrw n 

I W = I W^ = ' 3 fe'a II I i?TT?J^ = TO 5 RW II 

^tf i tmt = traTii I == wm II i ^Trrs^w = mw#^ n 

I == ^QTW I ’ 5 ltflTT == 'IWW! I WTWT^ is coimoi'lwl with lhi'\lhiUu 
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?fk mm toitr: i 

^’srrai iftr ww « ^■s 

5B3i ?t(sr ^ 5EW fcw ^ lO; I 

SRTqr 31'^T II 

m i:i^cT ojil ifKTR^f 1 

ITScT snft^TT ^ B 

«xi xfif^ »rfK?iT I 

’wi^r ■tc}^ wnfT irftwr n 

WT % Ksit I 

^^5RTc: fw ^nf^srr xtk^ 3iist « 

’^W TIliT ^fsErsjT I 
wNt Jii^T ^ It 

mw tetiS^ gildTI^TT I 

^5 f^Rs^?: mz ii 

^iT fwim I 

>rif2 f^fTT?IT I 

$ ^riir f%i mffi^T II 

RRT^ I 

^Tf)TO ^sriT ^ s^ft II ^1 

5R'lr5im KT5TT ^STflW I 

pwi^ KT^T ^ inf^ II 

RCRT 55: I 

tm T)1=5IWT^ 3Vtf%si^ ^Ji5C 11 ^'3 

inf^ 5crwn: w^, fli^r wn«: ^■tsci5c i 

W 1^ %i ^<FW 5CI5IM if^qf ^ II 

f«ci^ I 

^iisiM ^fr ^^€1 t»Tcf5E: n 


I itiffl^T =5 ^t1^t II 5^1 fs^^rr = f*r5c;»iw(?) i ’?'? i «itsr = 5®r®i n 
^a I wrq = ?itt ii \% i ^twt =» aiT<T n 


V^x; 

^_o 

\R 
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?!«?; ?TTO f^fs 'n^'t^cT II go 

cfN ^1* aft^ sm ?p; I 

1 T^ jri 3nf%^ W5S ^t5(m wrf^ 

■§Ti5'^ fat^ f^T I 

cia§% afkr ?iar II • 

^ aft^ ^ti in:i^ tn^j i 

wm an^rrc wrft ii 

^ 3RT%^ ^n1%^ arrsTT art^a; fwfia; | 

cf^ i§?a: 5TTf% wm i^a; n 88 

cfNi ^ % %r trr^ ark w: i 
w srwr^ amarra: it 

^ST arT%a; arrsjr ari%?: fVtcia; | 

ike ^aii^ra: aj^^a; ii 8^ 

ac WT =sfafarr ^ arr mtkw tajT i 
aroarra; ari^ fTf^aiT || S'© 

^.k ataraiT arfai tjarta: §^Tar I 
fka^kc ^aik f^T tRairar ^rar ii S’s 

f% ^5Ta?r II 8.1 

km aiT %Tai ^jrrsrra: i 
^ arr%a: aRifi^ artsrr ani?; fjqcra; n 
^aiwra; a:][3i a;j^=ga; u 

^aik araarr aifcr ^ajK ^ ^ I 
^arka; ani awa; sir^tr^ trrg II »i,\ 

arrifw ^a^ far^iaak irraf 1 

$ qrrw^ WT ^3ra[a; f^T ant ^ r§Tar It 15?, 

irka; g% ^ktarx f^T I 
fs fkf% 53nia: arrss fkrarr II 


8a I '=5,'#i^iar = '.55,%s. II as I ¥f'iii<T— arreiar II 8« i ta3T== il 
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Ci. A . Grierson — The Bmff of ILimli: CJumJnr. [No. 3, 

3W inrumc: 51 ;: li 

mci?r 53iTr Jt'^rccr ^:sit 111 

ini|5i fiiwr »iTRr 11 

K5{T 5i?Trfr>Rit ii \\ 

?:T^T ^ 3T5I f^t% Sira I 

f% W57TC OTsr ’ISiiT ¥fi I! ^i>L 

^T?; ?rf iir 1 

mm STTN It 

%-i wii w^rc wm ^gTs; m, 11 
^ m wie:?it 1 

%ST tpjTf; ITO 1§TN \\ Bi,-® 

?iT% ^IR: 511^% ^ TITfcfT t 

’gEiK Tif^ g^c Mtw?: ?jts[T r ' 1 ^'= 

% ?f55Hj: ;n^ grjrr % hkcifi 11 «?.<£. 

^ i 5T’3 t 

% 1J^ 12 : C3TJFI It ;^«o 

%t5ps; ^ crra snsc ^ I 

pfcT 'Wm tRci’SI II s^-a^ 

gfjT "ig ^ ^ wffrr ^WT?; ^ I 

wr ^f%?rr ^ %Tm it 

snisr WT5R: ^ I 

c[^ %% ^iwr 5TT iri^i ?isnt% isi^ II 
50n@F*r =111 w; 5rn^ ^ ^''t3aFiFr 1 
^ #rf%lT =f5 ^Sfw 15: ircR ii 5^«8 

^ flpc ttfsR it%iT 1 

inf^ 5Tr5[TC =g^ ?tT^ %'^x 11 
5?; ^rSlT 

5^-nft =15!% iw ^ ^ II 


ij'aa I wf3j?i == <^Ji il 
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-EfFT fl SI'S® 

WRTT^ sfifW ^ ciTOK ^TIRt I 

^WK WUJ ^PC I 

^fir ^JT KTSIK II II S^.'S’C 

f^ri I 

w^' wT’ipT f^j ^JtT 5im II 3^'oe 

srpfT '5?:^ c[i^ fk.'^'^i 

fqftflr ^ II 

%Tfr fW’^T ^ ?ni ! 

5|Tf^ =^1^ fi^ 'I'PCTl II ^’=\ 

^wr; 5iwr^ ^5 ?it ^^sisfcr i 
^TJfci nflii: II 

cftflpc: ’I'raTJr %i§T!Ict i 

^Tjf TIT Wcf fW^T ^ II 

'f "RT 'iT^ wrf^ sfrrf^ i 

^ ^Tfw II ’^'^8 

^ ^T3R ’ft ^ W I 

^Tww wsg-?; q^ra ii s?,-®!, 

Ti-raii^rfr trsi KTsrr ^rt i 

’f^:3trT3^TMT^^T[-?lT5tTtT:^'5r II 

w fl^f^i WT JiT¥ 511?: crk I 

^Tf^ 5ii^ ^ m TSTW TftriT Tl^Icra 5IT^ n S^’C-® 

Tisrr wi ^ ^T ! 

MTf^ ^’51T ^f%ri ^C^TK T1T5T ^IT5T || s^.'crc 

’tf%T: tttsct Piii ?:t5}t i 

'irf^ tfisw wPfWT trt ^ II 


j Ii 
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G. A. Grierson — The Bon^ of Mun tic Okamlm. 

i?i^ ^ sfTIE: I 

^ ik*r ll 

Wi 5iT3l?: I 

^ 331^ 3fif?; ??:t3r; || 

331 : 5 :?? 5iT ?;t 5IT tr?:^^ sjTfiT^ l 

!e:3Rfs ii ^nfif^rr ir =^ 45 ^ 

3nf%l 37Tf^35: ii ^FiTcT ^f?;^ 1 

f^r ?i533i %R3^ ^>iT3f tiT?rftg II s?,4^ 

mfn?; 3RT^K ^ ^ TiT^iTg I 

5I'^ KTSiT?; TIT 3:T^ 33T5:ff 11 R<L8 

igi?: 1 ;^«.yL 

f^f^r ^tFCTT 353TT 5n3 SfSW TITfil 35T1 | 

arraF ^ ^ fw^ iw 11 

i^iriT?: 3im^ sits: Pr 11 

3TO; 'g-R slfq^T I 

50Ter TITf^ i^i 15; 35131 II :^4’= 

%r5!Tcr 3^T5:^j wm 3 ^ 151 x 35 3f^?r ^ i 
i ^T% 33ER TIT^T 31X3^ ^ || 

^Tf3T 3f35 ili?; 3i3T gf^T 115^3 ^\ 

f33Tfl3T 3©Tf^ l^T %TI% 3t% TO li = 

cftTiTJ; 5nR33 KTwr Wfr i 

35t% 3ffT?; 3fe 3T5: ?Kt^ fw?: II 

^TR TlTft 3135 KTft 35^ 1 

3Tft?: 3ITif W3TT;flr 5t3 ^ 3T%1T T5^ 11 ^0 3^ 

ft it 331T?; 313 TIT3i 3IT^ I 

■■ • . ■ 

TO 13 fTO ITft^ ISrra 11 35Tit II I®! 

353113 33T 15:313 3T 3Tf3m I 

333T3 ITfJIlT 33 ITIT || 8 


^<£0 I ffl^ =s fifiTO 'I’^riTOT II '?€^ I 3T^ftw = ? 353 3ffR II 
I ^f3T = 3iR 11 1«!1<!: I 13 == 11 
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.TO Jifll TO Jifi? TO I 


tiTC TOR 11 


aiiR 'TOJf ?fTO ?r[f?: ?nfft: l 

ft’TO % fro f?T wiift: ii 


%rr: ’5nt% Ti-^T ’^qR ?§R qr^ i 

i:qTO TOTOcT 3t^ Ti’^r^fX iRf% TlT^'t 11 

^o>S 

TO wqift 1 


fjT irffT ^Tf T UR^T ■gro 11 

^ot: 

^Fnqlqi TOT iRftTH 1 

3RTfI W WTf5«r^ TORTW 11 


wNt 5:r|t w to i 

TO ^ ^riTO?: q:cr ii 


li: TO %zx tii? ?f5jT^ i 

^■R:5r qt% iTO qt^ ii 

^\\ 

TO TO qTO frofq^ ITO 1 

qrf^ TO trf ^HT f%TOf TOT^ II 


qif% qro to qTO i 

q^R TO q^ T§T^ ^%5fT It 


5:i3n’ =15% ^rr froR i 

fTOR =3^ 11 


sitqc qi qs^ jtto ii 


'qiftBT WH clR TO qi?lJff% 11 

\\i 

^ qi qi ?§Tq i 

^Tfq^ T 'f TO q<T3TT qrq 11 


^iTTO q1%qr fflqi 'fq' r§r i 

TOcf ¥rr%^ fTO TR^q; wi=f r a 


3apRqir5i Tnfro wm qtqiR wmR i 
tiTq qt %?if q>q: jRTiiq: fwr^ li 

^\5. 


II rTO^’C?T===U'i^jltSi II ^oK | 

=5 II ^ I ll ^ l ^UII = l cf. the Braj Bliasha 

^Jl.ll 



(f, A. QTlevmn---'Tke Son^ qf2Mmk Oktmdm, 

[No. 

%3Fnfr i 

^Tf 1 %T% ?f%% 1 

?;fif ^1-?; gfjR ?5T$T 55T3E:^ 11 11 


^5fT^ ^T3IT Tisr 1 

3^Wcr sRjgT ^'Sf ^T5^5T 11 


%TtsT %w trc^5Er 1 

^TR ^FI ^Tl? ^^■5T?rK ^T X15:fj§’^ ll 


$ ■5!Tq =2raf^;^ 1 

?R^ itr^J Ci% 5iraT ?I5JW 'll:?!! 11 


^ ^lEIT lf%’?JT KT5IT iTT I 

503fT 3t^ '^psITEIT 11 


^T5IT Tl^r 1 

^.p; ^VK ilT% ^JT 11 


^%r 3iHrTt ipi ^ ^ i 

'SflfjTSJT 51T^ ’gf^ 11 


*n: ^■gr 11 


wir: ^crw?: i 
'^nrg tr^TR tort ii 


TT 'sf^^ ?^TOT 'flfTW ^f3t^ 1 

msRR ^'^ ^ T^RR 1 

RcT ^ tTtfegx ^ fror^ TRR 11 


TR XffrgR RTOf ^TcT t^l | 

ciR ^ TIRR TOT RTf! TO 1^1 11 


RTR R%T «nK^ % RTRR RTT TO 11 


Rncl-nERT RTRRRT rIto %^T RR RT^fuRJ | 
fRRTO RTf^TTO RR RTtoT fefRRT 11 



I ’q’CfWT = II I II I = 
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G. A. Grierson — The Bong of Mamie Chandra. 

%R ^Ts:cr ’g'fts:5rr ii 

^ ^ i:^¥nE:gj i 

i^tpEX TiXf^ II 

^ 5IT^ ^ fiT^ II 

5?^ ^ I 

?rXcr f%5iT ;3-3G[^ 11 

t’ST 3t^5FT wni wrJpTj; i 
55:ix 3iT«rnt:^ wai^a" ii 

eTAraA II 

f% ^rwr gfjT atw a tw^a i 

A:A fJIAT JTTSIA STAT^A II 

cT^ trfA'Wr eWTA AT3ITA ^ATWA I 

APT! xpiw ^t: AT ^ II 


^8® 


AIA griRA Ali^f AT ATA APHA gPTA T§T%'' I 

ATATA ^Aef f% -qfA^ f^TA AT^T 11 ^8\ 

as: WT WTATSA AT3TTA AATAA It 

AS ATAT ifA^ APiT ^”teATA ’IS^ I 

AAA if^J^ 3GAI?r ATWr 9gAi WSAT II ^8^ 

A ATAigr tAAT All^A fAf^ 1 

AAAT Af%^ fA^r AAcf A^TISAT II ^88 

A% AAAT AfjT t% trf^AT | 

AT AT AifAAT Wm AAcT ^ « ^8li. 

AAcT IJ^AT AAAT fftA AAT IS^ 1 

AIT^ ’AT^ AA lAfsAT AATA ATA I! ^8< 

AT ATS ^AT APrr ¥feATA ISA | 

aIatA aNtA AfA% A JTT^ ATf%A || 

AAAA ATAA ArA> gfAAT I 

spRt ^ AfA^ 5JTA fAAA II ^8'= 


^8» I A'ArS =.j‘i^ II 



(5. A. Oriersoii — The Song of Mdiiik Ohaiuh-n. 


[No. ,% 


^ t%®r ^ f%5i f^ wr 1 

wf v^if ji-jprr ;b3(cr: i 

5ETf3C?rrc: ’stf iicw 11 

^8(5. 

^sEft f%iT ^®fr?:cr ^3Fr 1 


SR-^ 5IT ^Ttffl’ST II 

^y.» 

®a:3C wm ^RRFFf ^^isfrc; tow?: i 

3RT WR WiftWT WTO TO || 


WiR WTuff ?nfisi'^ iFf'WRi?: 3W?: 1 

wiRTWi fJCWT 3rw WT wrww wg siw 11 



iTT ill ?Dt3Tr 





■wrm ^ 1 

^ ^T5r; %wt I 

5RT^.^ ^ ^ II ^^11 ^y.8 

IS WcT SRf^T I 

t’«R; 5R W\fr ITfe^T il ^<1,1 

iw ^ 'iFf t%5r 1 

f^isr ’Efw'g 3RTO^ ^331?:^ II 
3Tlt sRTBf wsrh; f¥[ff?; II 

%r^ 3Tc^ 

%ip5tcr fsT isTf^^iT II ^y.'Q 

?JT w ^35T f%5r 1 

lefern; h ^y.Ts 

% ^Tf*i^¥r< ^Tf3l^ I 

^ =131:^ II 

'hic^*ll liTiE?5FlT ifFTTO % '^J^T sfF: | 

13e: ?i^t ifT ?ftif M 55 F; fiTci5^ II 
%Fr ^tjft ^'fr i 
?:T 5rrc ^ 11 


I TO = Wfy 11 I == iyo pim._j ,, 
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50151 titTwr I 

>0T5T ^srclft'^ II ^^5^ 

crsrr ^ 5Fi-5prr 50 !% Tfx ^ i 

fs: t%f%^ %T5f si?: 11 

%M ^ITSf pETfeWT?: %T5^ si? 1 ^^8 

1? f?rR§5 3TT?^ si? I 

ftrligm w”' ^111%? sf? n 

= 11 !^ Igf^T 5SI3IT ITcT I 

^515b| SR’S?! f^PTcT II 

1T^ snfcT 5i0?gT;iT ^r^?IT 5fir siTJT I 
^€1 ??? ^rwr 1?5EIT ^5g tptTJT 1| 

37^T ^ l^T 5JT5 'Wtf ^5qT ^?5Br IpqT ! 

1Tt% ^*r 0T ^^501? f?% 5e;?sr;fr II 

WT? 07rf?5^ 5r^Tf 3j% 1% '^n? 1 

$ iTf^ sgrar^; aufT? 5}% n 
5Icr 5[jfs St#! 511X3^ %x?; | 

^ ^fs -Ef#! 'WTt%? ?fTKT? f*rci^ II ^'QO 

^TIT? ^T^T 'lTf% ^1? ’0? 5I-R I 
1^? ?f?5JT II 

?T51T t^cT 505f I 
55-^ ^rnx iti^ % w II 

ii^ »Ti? ^j[ iTR 3§T5g I 

win ^itf^ IlftgcTW 'fifsj? 3Rf?5g II ^>3^ 

^ ^ %5RT ’gnfti^ i 

iifjncf? TTf^ ^fit^ ira ’gt%5rr ii ^•sa 

?|3fx cj^ fl'f'sr? fvicR; I 

i^t^ptfer ?T3r 5^?:3TC ii 


^^5^ I 3T? •= (•5?f^)T8rW (?) II 

Z ^ 



i:L A, QmY^on--TIw Iliamk Olnaiiim. [Kov »i, 

'yfcT qf5C^T^ I 

^c^T f<% JT'^T^ gf^J t ^>£4 

^cT?; 5is:5r W3i% ^srar i 
^CTsr lifej ii 

fjr ?rff?i xiftici?: li 

SWRc^K ?t%^J SRW 3^15:^ I 

%C)T iTft^ISf HSiW 55T?lTiE^ || 

*TT5:^T TmWf I 

% 3TfK % 3Tf ?: "fSWfsT II 

f^JiT scmR: ^31 nfm sRim i 

N* 

%T5T f^siT ^iTsrnc ^ lii-nct ii 
%T!T 3^Tf5sr% i 

%H f^T ?}5Rf ^3C mz iif^t II ^’CS? 

%i«f fei 'Kijff ^ itf I 

%T5rf^f^g%T5c^crcr %siT^ II 
%i5T ^r%?r ara^r i 

^ arfiT arfi^-JTT ?% ^wrc tow?; ii 

^vr i:»T t{f^ I 

^rnrPr feirTnE; qf^i 'ei^ f^j ii ^'ai. 

TI^^Tfl^CC ^'«JT 1 

^^PiTo; f%sf iTisit anm II 
^saf^WK?: gw aaTft% I 

KT5IT ^5: ^3^ if^ I 
3Bf*igT?X KT^ir i[35 ERfqsr llf^ II 
?:T[3n- I 
$ 3CT5rr 3W5T II 

^Fft ’13^% sn% ^TEff gfe gai^En: i 

^tai writ fw^T I 

wrc fwif WT^ WT^ fwwr ii 


^*=». r ^1% a= !i;^ II 
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fttf sriRIcf I 

’^5:^1 Jirt t%^T wx?; ^x;cr it 
%^T?: titx^T5f 'it ^T3T5r mzK ^irit i 
tx?; ^xsxte; wx?: axii:? i 

’5ixsfrtf% ’Eix*n; •=gT3'5T ttt ^={if^ ii 

wrsttf 3gx¥i i 

^tx ^tWST Tirf(T II 

tWX ?JXt!T ^cR§X51X »RXf% I 

txJi'retif irrtt 1! 

^rxtsR ^fs^ix 3^xic^:t trRX^R wx^src: wx^t i 
ixxix?; ^i:5€n' ^3x?t ^ixtiT stsit ii 

^xf^x f^t ^x^^x 3}^ ixf% I 
f^srsx^ ^lajiT it TO TO tnft II 

KX5fX 3Xfi^ ix§x i 

3xscr fiJsTX txpj ftwfix I 

^xs: XsT®?!' 5IXTO II 

tiX^x^r 31^ TO ig; wit^ix to j§xi i 
TO ^t%5ix fTO ft^x«T ttl II 
ftf TO fTO ^?:5ix ft^T I 
^xw?; ^x^ =ixttci^ wft^j ixfro w 
sxxftcT?: 3711^ 'Sfittr^ ii^ iftt^x i 
srrfqcira cit ^ntt^ i 

sxixcf m ^?rx ’^x?r 'if^;x ii g® «> 

»X5e; ^x'gxft TOix ^x*^ I 

f *r ^x% xix^ 1*:^ s^xftrcR: ii 

t*T TO ^gftR TOIX Jixftcira tfe^ I 
TO net 3X1TTOIX 32fti'¥r^. I 

TO 3XfTO ^TTO %X3X »n:ff7IX TO II 
JTXW 3lWft 3tXl|7: TOX I 

TO5C ift^ '11=^ ^ ’ifej nX'^IX II « ® ^ 

■<!Ca. I = it'SErr ii i a'sw — ustr^ ii i — ’^t^i n 
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(1. A. QrmB(m-->--The &nff qf IMnik Chnitlr^r, 

?nfCTT5I^ ^TScT 3fn^ 1 

mm ¥if% i 

??K 5RTHifi^ fW^fTEK TOSTft II 
iItsr: WFnwTsrr ^ i 

CIT^JT XsTr^JT II 

ftTf^m ^TFficT m^ f^fOTT I 

twft m^ f fi?: ii 

crtOTiTiIT '31X 3tX( I 
51^X51% 3ftn^ ^5^ %gT 5ftwT snx II 
fT^^TTWr '^fer ^5$ ^^^ST I 

w TTf^R: fiT% ormi srtf t ii 

^ ^ 3 nf^ ^ 5 ^ % 5 r f% 5 p - 1 

»r^ fixTr ij%?tt ii 

^ ?r<T 5«f%^rFT i 

tf^ilT m^ ^ II 


[No. 3 


S °8 

8 “'i, 

80 ^ 

go's 


gOTS 

8°«1 

8 \® 


Wf wr wtt^ m ^FTFi I 

% ir[f%WT 51% w II 

^rrsrns; m Tmr m^ wm trTf% f^r i 

^ »fiTl% Jti'K 5 T^ %rra:^ ^nf^T n 8 \>^ 

333 ; %^FE :3 tot 3 Tft 3 1 

Wither 3JC^ 33 Rf3^T II 8\^ 

%5T TO ^JWF; TOTO 5f33p’ t%3 33 I 
TO 3 3 X 3 fTOTTO 3 % ^333 » 8\8 

'f’c 3 f?::fr ^rtro; %t 3 T 3 i 

313 ^3 3T TO 'fT3TTO WTTO II 81^ 

333T ^ 3Tfc[cR; %3T 3T3 m% 31^ | 

3%3 31^ 3T3T 3X3X5% 31 f3TO% 1 

tW 3Xf%r 3Tf33 f33 || 8\^ 


a » 8 I fsr^m =s f3=t3t I 8» a, I ^Rt = ii a » a 

= Doctor 11 8 »«: I 3rf3 = 3# H 8«.a | == WpFl II 

. ,** '.'V •■ Pk :■■ . :; 
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1S78.] A. (Irierson— Sofi^ (f Min Ih Ckmiim. 

^rgpi 'fST wsrtje:^ wsr i 

'fiftf %:sfT ii 8\'a 

'f’c i^T 5C3R «reT K1RT5E: 32t%^T?r i 

%€t 3rfT ^WK II 8^^= 

W5IT I 

%FT 'ffcT lf*I ^lETCT II 8\t 

srrffl^ TtR^ I 

ifstw?; II 8:?.o 

WT%FITC fqfOT s^TfTI^T 31^ Ti%^ 1 

5nfit?TT 31^ II 8!?,^ 

IIT^ »TT3?: tnTBW 5lTf^?I 3li: 31'? I 

SRpr ^31 =111% fli:?T ^1§T ^wr 5f{T? II 851.5^ 

W?5T I 

?WT3 ^fe^IT 312p(T ^f3l^ II 

ms, '»\ *V 

^ UTO ? I wt I 

^ITRK t II II WT II 

iITftcl? =^3C ^?5?1 I 

$ m ^ffFPWITC ’f ^ fk^ II 85^'i. 

%iT 5Rt ^tRivix ViT^ 1 

?m Tin wf%rar ^rsn? iint%^ il es?,^ 

^ififs^ f3ji^ ?T5rra ti^i?^ I 

wiwn w ^nri?^ II 85^0 

gistp- ?if5:5p xT^fi^TO; ^ 

^ irt; ^ftR WT*:^ 1 ! 8’^'^ 

?1[3T 31% gt% I 

^5^ Wcf gf% II 851& 

3WT «iifr ^fiR ^wr ^ 

5E[% %f%^ ■’ST’CcT ^rri ii s^” 

|%<E[Tsp^ ?ii t%3r 1 

^it:ni ¥rT3i??T fiiciT li 8^^, 

a*!® I wif5rais=«: » ii 


1.80 G, A. &nidTSorb--Tke So7tff qf MMik O'limidm. . [No. 3^ 

<rS|R 5fTf3T^ I 

irsT ^ iiTWT % fir^T I 
$ f^W ST’S?: ’^iTSIW f^^TT trcsTTff II 8^!?, 

m m law?; ^ I 

ffl?l %Tf[ fqfllfW irt 5iT JIMT -si^T. II 8^^ 

^if s}fjiR?;rw tsiT !?§ =fi:5r i 

?rJi?; i1^?T ^fJTcr 3t^ ii 8^8 

itN %I3T 51% TraW WWiT I 

=fTf%?JT f%5r ^CT fliqsiT %F^T3?:^ f3I?JT || 8^y, 

w? ^ wcr ■q^re qiftw i 

IS'TC 'SITWI f^% lKf%qT II 8^^ 

fh^TX iHfrfflC 5!^ ft%qi FlfwiT I 

^ WOT ^ WraT KTW I 

flf^qx wf^T W% q?^?ra WfW || S^'Q 

iR% ’wsTcT ^ %fwqr I 

W^cT Tilftw ^Tf^lT?: Wf%qT 11 e^'s 

qw?r WflOT?T ?^T WWcI XCW?; I 

wixe;^ fww?; ii 8^^. 

ww?T %r?TWE; fesfiift: i 

W^rcT ^ WT3!% W qrft II 88® 

WT?T qiW^ qiw wfeqj 1 
cTTlTcr ■ETf%fr ll ss^ 

WlfT gWT wf%5i 1 

ww 51^ we:^ T;Tf%qT ii 

IWcT 5Rf f^^rr ^pi WJT sRft’Sf 1 
wt HI® wfw IWcT gfw t%qi I 

3TT% 3tT% qig Jire WI3E:^ II 88^ 

^ WPIT filler 'qp! I 
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Ci. A. Grierson - — TJie Song ofHaniJe OJidihlra, 

^31 ^3TT?:5TT 5}^ Tllft 3115:^ ! 

»Tn^ ?rfiT il ggii, 

%i 3;T3rR: i 

Tr(%^ II B2i 

3fFi3rr wfji^ ll sb^j 

^ ^ t 11 II ^33T II 88 ^ 

tR^ tRR Xlf^ WFET I 
wr ir ^T% f3rft%qi wer crwra ii 
^t%cr ^3{T 51T I 

TTf ^ XRSTRT ?}R JT^cf TJT^ || 

5EifR35IT% ’ER f%3T I 

cn@% xng ii 

35 ^ JEli^ STT 3inf%^ I 

tnxit 3 tt 5^ ^f^arai w srr iRifti ii 
xR 311351 3rr I 

^TJIcT m ^3J t|^ ^;g 11 

3^1^^ JEnsns:^! i 

^ STl ^ %R 3535 ?; 11 

1 ^ 5 ; ¥f^ ^f?:3iT i(Si^ 1 
5f3R ’g?; iTfe xrri ittr 11 


81^ 


ga^'Q 


SUL'^ 

8!t€. 




^ 3Prci ^ 3?^ %?; TOW3C I 
^i^r jNt wtxi3iR 311^ 11 
^R wRFi 31151 ^ sjuri^ wr 
511^ $ 3iRT 11 
%3T 3# ^5E|T 3FtJ^ %3?[I?:^ I 

1%;^ %3gT% W3; W{iz WTIR II 

UTOT ^T^W^ iRff3ErST '^T 311 ^51 11 
^ W3; 3irai '^ii^t^T I 

$ %R 5©1^ 3IR% 3lf53fr 11 


813^ 

81^ 

8a,8 

sm 


88€ 

81® 

en 
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0. A. Grierson — TJw Sonff of IldniJc QJmnilm. [No. 3, 

50^ irrc %T’5rar i 

^ ^ra ir^ i 

wr TiTf^T ■^iTwn; ^ iqf^TO: ’srrfir’sr \\ 8^:^ 

^ %T?: f^ffe^TT^ wt ^tI: f5j5:% ii ii H\ 

35 :^ f^T 1?: wrcT fl[5r ^ 1 

KTW PRWT 11 8<8 

3EC3[ iflf^JIT ^ 3?^ I 

■wif?: ^ 5i5r %r?; 11 8^yL 

^ ^T 3T5fT ^FTT?; TOW?: I 

fwif wt%wr?: fwwK 11 8<< 

gw gw witwwT 1 

^WTWTOT ntw f^T WrfWf f%^T5WT || g^-Q 

5i^ ^Tf^WT WS WT^T I 

t;f3 wt wnw% wn^t 11 

IWWrWW IIW ’Wf^WT 1 

%% 'fWlcf WTW WTSfT 5^1^ if^WT 11 8^5. 

^ •%, .|»*> .#» ■*■ fS, "N. ^ 

WlW WiTff TOW ^TWT Wli W^ ^TW ! 

iTfewT?: WT Wit: WTwnr wiWTwr 'w^ ^iit ii S'®® 

'^K wwig wiK wrrii i 

gw ’WW '13EWI fwWTWW II II g5^ ll 8'9\ 

wrrw g:wr WTwrx writ fwwi i 

WIWTW Wn^TOT i^tff W WWT ^W^wr 1 

^wf wiw?ww wiw wizniw f^^rcw ll 8®5^ 

TO W^W Wiw WITO wifww I 

^ i^w jw TOW fww II 8®^ 

5}^ TO%WT wtw wt%wt Wf tw I 

wtTO wrw JefTOTW t^i TOt inw ll s-ss 


si'^ I wwTWT’CH == S3:5?JTWT^ 11 8«>^ I w’irw 'wwf w?;^ II 

8'Q^ ( fww == ■^wr II 8®8 1 ■''5' == wr?:TO II 


Q-. A* Grierson — The Bong of Mcvnilc Ohviilm, 

wr^T ^ =iTf?: I 

f^cTR f^T tf(%^ 11 

^55 'lift ^1=1^ I 

^ 5^CT ^ ^Tf^T II 

lift 51% 5m Trar %K 5m 1 
^eiTcr =fTcr Jitfw ^ ^ l 

'fs:ci WTpsi fif 5 n^T ^tfc^riE^ ’ert^ it 
^ wr 5m 5rr ’5nf%^ ^ i 
51T% ?Tf^% 5m 31^ ’E[f%^T 11 
mrcT iTcT ^mm 5?Tf% 55:^ ^ ^ i 
¥*% ft- 5113 ?^ ?n 5; 11 

'I’TOR qrf%^T iirf^ I 

11 

W ^gum lf%^ TlTft^ I 

31^ 53^ ^RTfs^mj '3f3^ II 

3=iTt% wTf%r5T wifm ^ ^^sT I 

^ ^ ^ ^T?irr^f ^ II 
wm 3IT^T 3sfT^T f%ft5jT I 
51% %mi5p ^5JT sjm ^3113:511 11 

%?f 3R% ;cr5lT ist%^ I 
3137 ^ ^5IT =1151 II 

^ 31-51^ 5§m m^ WTTT %f ^ 5n%t I 

533751 5 Ei»rrm 35 : 3 i'wci ^3% sm t 

^*irar<3 3rwcr '^113 % tttti n 
EivSK 3r^ wrtr i 

^15^ WKm »iT3: fiiif^siT 5n% 11 

5 JIT 5 RT ^rtflpi 11 

W^rcl "fTf? ■SIFT ^ ■=^53 I 

' ' ^ •'V <rv. •v 

5JiT5m Tiwiw Timi ^rF3Fr ^ivs^ afir^rm ^iwi^ itttj 11 
3mmT 37FT wmcT 

5 Eirf 5 fi ^ asT^m fiT<i 3 11 



5^ ’fTfl I 

%T^ ^ ^ f%^ I! 84» 

gsiT^ %t5f ^Rf^T %5r inm: «T^Tw f^sfiJCST ! 

«TTcT JowT ffiisrrc wRi^ it 

^ ^ ^ wftwT iTf% t 

Jfiw sfTxiTs:^ tnxc^ it ges;, 

jfiT^-TX: fiRI ^ifw I 

»fiT^ fir?; ssf^^n: ir^ ?XF^ t 

^TW?: ^ JfiRTsr str: ^’ssjt n 84^ 

sraFT %*I STT’i I 

stT WifsT W% ftiWT mm II II W II 8^.8 

^ ^ STR ^KnEw iiTf ^1 

»^%r: mfw 51X3E: sR^iwin^R ?:xx3 sn^^x it 8t4, 

mz fnr^ '^xt^ 'fif% wi xrxxix jxxx: i 
%RRx w 5efr^ I 

^ERX wraPx gxJ2[r 'fxf^w ^tx scxfe it 8^^ 


84'® 


84'e 

84£. 

1®® 


UL®^ 

84" I ’^w='XK^ii «<t^ I = 11 a^a, I aR»t?m’Xi == 

11 a.ol^ I SiTf% 


mfm ^CRXRi ^ixe:^ i 

3T5f ■=gf%ax II 

gX«XX WT«3er t^X 3rT?IX#Tt XXR I 

’sfxfw ^?F2[r ^xRFC ■=^5: i 
m?; ^ tjx5% xixwr xixxx^x?; ’^xc it 
^fxi %R5r ^t^rarre: wr h 
- ixci ^-Rx ’stft^x ^sfRi er{%m t 

8Rferr Kxsix 3if%5jx II 

jfPsixMt ^ 1 

^ %f5st XCXSTX^ *nXR ^aXR I 

5CTX 5r[fti wrc trt^ ifx^ %x^ '8'i: it 
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Q. A. Grierson-— of ilfli/wl- Olimulr 

SOT JfiOT »Tf^T %% \ 

OTfiTC ^Tf^T ^=9 ^rr$T n 

3?'^(Cf5J l<=h ^ «i% WcT ?jfeT I 

%^rR5C 3rf% II 

?rT=^ ^ gT*2[T ^ fg^T %f^ TIGC I 
%ii Ws ^ Tjwm I 
f%Tr^ ifT^^T II 

5e;t5jtc ^ wfw i 

^felT T?:^ II 

^T ?7T3C I 

STOT ^T ^ TTTT II 
%% WVWK ^ Wfi: I 

^TTSSJT %^T SP2[T %OT ^OTS: ^ II 
%5r ITS sROTs: %(% ?i5nsi ^fi§w i 
STC’C i^nflr^ STS sts ii 
%S ■<dSi'CT 5E(S ST^ST 1 

tjstr; otr: ttRs sf^ ii 

sfs :3f3ST S% SiT^ ^f%ST gs: | 

^ ^tstr: sptt; 1?: ii 

TCOTT Sitr; stfssTC I 

'^OTCT sif^ ^COT srrf^sR snf3i^ a 

^RRTT: SiFS% 5Rf*T^ I 

3PSI 5COTST WTI^T WTC ^ II 

STT m*T SiftST ST^ sf^ I 

^ .#-v •S- 

JCTSfR; otr; ^ TOraR a 

1^ i|Ff srr^ »tN i 

srfTi ^T§s firf^sT Tift ST%5cr ^tss ii 

' «S, ”s ws ^ 2v 

S'S TTcT ^OTTC 'trS' T^3T SlTEjS | 

'ITSSf STSSr SiftST STOT Wfft ftW || 

^ROT^ SiT^ TrnpT ftST S OTTCSr 1 
$ jriTts ftsT ^WSK' ^rrftsr a 
s'ra 'wsr srrftsT gtitsttct fts i 

SITS 'ITS ftST srftr; Sift 


yio^ 


^a,°8 

%^'L 

y^o'C 

I'-i. 


U,?,4 
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f^?{ IT^ I 

mwv^ jiiK^rr ii 

i 

^ssfc ^ cit?: "fTfro ^ II 

^ fnTap: ^ir; I 

^Tt% wim tn^ WIT ft 

3e:it5: ^^tr; ^ t 

%5Ft5T 5if3:^ fire!?; It 

^3ci ^JCi^TWT 2lfi5^T f 
^>r f^TcraK ^?I5TT ^5:% Ti'lt II 

^ ^ 5n^ ^RRRT gfw I 
?!3i ’ITWR; HWT %?} ?R:^5IT3IRI ^f%?IT a 
^ fsrsrq jnw i 
Slfl:^ ?T1f^ ^Ts:?!! II 

?|f^ 5RR ITf I 

^ ^fkK ^T II 

«rff!35 gTfs5[ ^^fTRScTTC I 

TTfRTSIT ^nflRI II 

c5TlT% ^ lf*T II 

^ 5 ; W if^T JfT I 

^iwra 3T^ ■=gt%5)T It 

•viiv __ ' . 

^ ^ 3RIFr I 

fwnEFT ’snf^ a 

wrar^g^^ wrK>^fNF;f5^ ! 
WIT ^ JlfNlT^ II 

Wre glf% Wls^T ^ICTO I 

^ gi^T sRf% trn# 3TT5JT ftif^r ?gT?: 11 
511% f5i% erfrm: %a 55 % jrni: 1 
^ %5T5f w 'pits: a 

W grNr ?it%5iT %?: gif^ sifw 1 

i*gi 5=ra gR%fr 5 ;t3it 5q%gT a 
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^ ^f5§% sraw I II II 

55:*: ^rsTT siFrn?^ grf*^ srf^ i 
’STT wri KTSiTC II 

%Tiir M JTTs: ctVr: i^sr?; h 

% ’CT5TT cTof ^ 

%3e: ^stk sTTJrrsT Tjnc^ n a,^<i 

^ ^r igf^T ^ 5T ^ITf^ I 
KT5TK ^rrwrtr ii 

nt% ^ iffir i 

¥iT^ ^ cft-fiTC TOW?: II a,^'® 

WK WFfT Wlf^WT WPWT WX i 

WTC Wi^T xns^ JITWr MwWT ?lfT3[ II a.^'c 

wi'wr ilwwT wfe w 'wrf^ ^wr i 
W!w^ ^TFsrw «=fT5rJt^ wjTpf’sr ^rfwiwr || ai^e 

%wTtT ?icr HR^JT ^mnis^ ^fwwi i 

wrc wi’fT wit% wf3 wnfw'sr Jifw^iT ii a,8 ^ 

%J? %55 W{%WT =fTf% Sf?T ?n^T I 
^ WTf^ ^ wursicT f%rf%5r n a,8?^ 

fro ’rfs WT5R2T TOTWRT f%fe^ I 

$ WK WTT ^ff wiTJrwcT II a^g!?, 

WW3T wi3ra?r f^Psrar | 

$ ¥rff?: w?;tw?: ii a,8^ 

•v "V d*-s. 

TO ?T cT ITT^ WT^Wf I 

?n:?r ?j?i wf^T w?pr sRftwT II a.88 

wre Wifi 3rfwwT ww Tto I 

ww TnrowTWi ww fro ii isa. 

$1TO ?:T3!T TOIW I 

$ ^ gfTOT w^?: 'f’WfcT fro II t,8f 

iim 3Rtw ?#r WTpw^ 1 

WT WT ww?E{ ^asn^ II a: S'® 
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tw ^T 151 '1^:^ I 

^ wr ^ 33ptl^ II 
%*U7cr ^ifiw ^OSTT W I?! | 

ijn^ ^¥T 'p:^ irara ii y^sd. 

pTci^c; ^ ^rasr i 

?R: WcOTC WR II 11“ 

%?r 5# KTsrr ftsft^rT i 

SfT ^ir ^3TT SRTp^'re ^HfJl'ST || 

sr^ ^ctsik: t% ^kjt i 

^THTc: ?ni 5 b: m ^ctor; n 

%F5|^ ^ir tpl 5§TW I 

^if*i 5cnra f^iiFr I 

^ %*rT tfPi ^pr 5orsiPR: ^XJK^J ii 
■^tvcpsrr -gftsrr i 

f?riPT 5^ «rM 3iT% a y^ie 

^trc tiT^ f^P? ^ ^ =3^ I 
cmc ^spcp; ^%?i:t 5?w II y, 11 

w srriRfsf life's) HP 3nc | 

f%tr 5a5rT %5 §t str: ii ll^ 

’8^*1 ^jwr ' ^ •? .Rcf in% 1 
%PTTcr ^I3iToR fW*rPI ^3C5T I 

msp; ¥T3r 'irt^ ti ii's 

tiFi 5§T^T t nwr TOT igxfsr ?§!% i 
^ ^wnfjr^ft *1^ ^P=r h li'= 

^ SfT^ftpi 3(1^;?; TI^ 5lf% I 

51%^ lf^5Err f5§t% •gift trtf^ II 

^ 3T€Pr ^ 3T35T flpT 3T?rsT | 

»)T% % ^ifti TOWlTf^^ a y^^o 

^TRir tff T% Wf^4T€r I 

^ITTO ^TTO tPTO ctW^ a 1^^ 

^cIcT W ^5%1T 5IT ! 

3if 1 % tppnw sfiipr 5IT5; toici jttw a 
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^5^ irri^ ^ sit i 

qife iflim f%«T STT W[f^ II 

irk: ^ 'W *rf II 1^8 

f%5i I 

«n§^ xjtg ik^?er; II «,<! 

arnccJE: wm ^ktk ?TOcr i 
^ tRK TSTf^^rr 
^ W 51^ TW WIT 3?^ I 

5^ XTR STT 55T^T ^ I 

^ 3r^ ?ixr ^ 50[ ¥n; ii 
^ rrxRT '13 e:% wfi ^fbij i 

^KfT?; igxicr g;f%5rr ii 
^ ^RfCSTT XflK f5l^ TcTfWXJT It 

3:Twr ^5:1: i 

fw 51^ 3rT^T ftfw II <i,^e 

grc Tit ^=5F^ f^f a ci -K I 

3TTfrT ^KTT ^stT^k I 

W ?rK SIT g WRT ^T 3TT^T || ■J.'So 

w 5f%^ sr^ wr I 

3TTSTT ^1%STT Sim ^ 3§TTO II 
■c-5r«Tts; ^5^Ts; s^rm irrm srrJiT^r irnc^r i 
msT 5T^ ^imsf ^fws: siiflra ii 


mms: sTK wr me i 

*Rr II 

s^maegi sRKRTfw I 
mfjRT sifw II 

Sl% ^TR I 

mms; swr ii ii ^sjt n 

snfqK %sr «gsK \\ «i,>a8 

11.^'® 1 ^ITI = It B,®*{ 1 il^T = It 
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%R; 5WTC WT3:?; sfl^T I 

TO^cT «!5ff ^Rf5=r UK I 

^1C ?W %fk lITt?; II \l'au, 

%T?: 5f!^ ^ ^?srf %fr ^ f^ri 

^iTf^ ir% ficft WT^ tTri ff II (i'a< 

’wifK xj^?: ir^^f ^z\ ^Pift?fr I 

tmrt^ ?awr sif^^ tit% ^1%5?t ii a.'sa 

5i€t ji-rerr «tTJ[T^:?( i 

xrra'f 5jf55R ?j3rra 3r^?ir il 

^gtfcr w f^T mt?: ^?iT II I'se 

5i€K ’1*:^ tnsFc i 

TFfK nfbjR wrc 3ltf^ II 1'=° 

wrarf^ ^T*nE; fl[% WT=^f^ 1 

^feErr ^tftt i 

%T fsX^FSiT wr ^TTsrr II 

Tira wrfxgxEij snt; f^t ^ writ i 
^ferc; ^ ignra?; ll I'cs^ 

ftffw ^?}T ^3C3T ^^5: 1 

f^rcT w(K ffipc xrrt% ii 

WR -cnfsT?: JTMcT XBIER «n[^ ^ irTET 1 
5H «rK?: mcT 31% f%3[T^ 11 li^-cg 

ftrfxR^ ^TffErr f%% ^Tf% i 

3131 ¥rfenR 3131 ^ ii 
^ XTK ^ VTC few *1K 1 

f^if^TcT 33mT3I TO TO x3TO3r 11 
TO «T^j ?jra TOT^ "^fr^rr i 

%WI^ W^ 3rSt TO*W «irJl(l3te!T Ii I'C'S 

TOfTC ^ 3TO »nfclT I 

flgro 3R% fer ii^ if%gj II y^'s’c 

fl?TO ^ftXJT 351^ i^csr I 
pTstr w fii;^ xrro ;erfft: ii 

W I 3 ITO =: 11 I 3 fw I 

VJ 
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l^sT ?:t^t i;s: wc i 

m?cT w f^T II 

^ =1?;^ II 

f%t%5jr g-T|i5rr fi^% ^scetr nff i 
5JW iiw II 

m# ^iT^T i 

tt^TC JTT if%’5r ^rrifcr i 

iKFT =f POTK ^rncwr f f r w^?r ii 

^ 3T?r ^TSTT iTGr ^ | 

wr; iri%w ! 

^ssR'-ff ^?::^T II 

m wtf*i wr^T ^rr ^foii i 

vri^ 'f 5;5f ii 

^ifw ^sT w?: WR tif^w ^gr^’^t^TT i 
5n- snpT %5JRTt ^ 31^ 5Rf^ 11 

3rt f% 11 1 

^3: Wr WIT W^icT fsRlcI ^1 II 
^•^mcT I 

31^ ^ URJ^ II II ^T II 

%% 31X3 Tif^ i«::cr i 

5ST^ w ftlflRR 3iXintT I! 

ITX^ ^f^X ^ IIX »rR I 

3XX %*i ^ %g^R ^ II 

%Rr %f?; sRft: ftrfm^ wx^ *xxfl5^x i 

I ft?xr 5Err^ iqx ifw ^six^r t^j ii 

"irr; f«rfi^x ^^^sir I 

5?, ?XT§X %^5T ^3: 3X1^ 3T^ 11 

^x ^ 11 ix^ tif^ 1^ I 
IR icTi?: ill 1X1 ixii ir^xiT iftix f 

II Iclll IR HjE:! IX ^xil flflix II 

\ i-.^riT>=== ;!S‘>'^,:iiv:..'-v:^^^^u 


!•'» 

yLia 

li.£l 

«,£< 

il'a 

Id's 

H,££ 

^oo 
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Cl. A. ^Grieiwi— o/M Clianim, ' [No. S, 

^?:5i w^: TO^: tif%^ i 

STT siTfsT %TC fq«1T 3T^ II 

^IWTC ^ ^T ^T i 

liTsiS mxm ftrciT wiftr ci it < » a 

?iT^T 5^ TK% I 

twTC fWT II ^ 01. 

’SRSTcf tTPit tlT^TW I 

ifTS^ f^T 3T^ II i°i 

?5Tcr fi^JT *fft: wit 'afw wifar^ l 

cITW-^ ^Twrc 3tT II < ®'S 

5!^?: trr^cr tn5=R^ i 

tn^ft tiic^ i 

trf^H ^'5t tnilt ti4 3T’«i t 

'si ■ • ■ 

5TO ^f?: ?iif^ -crsiT it 

3!^ srtfll^T HTfllWK 3nf^3t I 

■mmK =Htnc ^Tfi§ ^fli^r u <\® 

m?j 5^ifcfi:sr ^ ^cTsrr JpRt I 

^wiT ?9[5r^:cr ^Tf% sprit 

wwri^fTf^sf I • 

^■§1% tnwt wr iifisT 11 

^ ^TCT 5j3n: srf^K I 

513 ^ ^TSfTC ^^ 5 ; II 

«nf^f% Ttf^fl 313 3Itt3%3 fief^3T 1 

3T3 f^T 15T3r^5; SRsm Tlimt 3ftr5jT It 


$ 5^31 %3I3 Sflfltst I 

33 3(m 51511 W%3T5; ^TtRisT II <l\<l 

15?!^ 153 T33*r =3^15: I 

^JFtT^T 11!^ ’^3 3t33 3^31 It 

hue: f%333 315: 35 ;ts: 5: TO35; it 

5T^K 15«TcT infjf 33W 3n31?[^ I 

33315; 31ST3 3lf53 3l3f i3fr% f^T II 
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t: ^-§1 wr; jsft ii 

11# Tm II 

WT ^ t|f^^ I 

infii II 

»fiT^ w wnTR ?Ti|# II II II iR\ 

■sjfFrar fl} iT?r i 

cjT^ 351^ fiRK 11%: 3n:3TT3r xrr^r « 

19W IR ( 

% iTff f^R ^1%T II 

5ERf^ R5R %J Ri Rf%^T I 

ij'rfT 1%T ^3I5R 11 ^5^8 

IRf lTt%^ ^%T 3 RtR^ I 
TSfiiR ^Ttipr irfi ^3r n 

TSTFR IT^ ^JTR Sfift; IFf | 

•smK R»flcT ITR II 

t%t% KTsrra 3ITf^^ 1 
%R %3Ri :3^R % 1§T^ 3lT^r II 

?jf% ^ l^ISRR =§rR I 

WISE ^fr%T Ufl ^ ?R 1?; XfTBTW I! 

% IRcT ?:T5fR ^cTT 3R »# 1 

$ IRcT 11% t#IT ^RfT ^=cf%:3T ?(RT II 
^ 15# TXm 11% I 

■ ^MT% 15# Rff^TT II 
RiR 11 ktit ^5: wi lf#l I 

n%: i^icT ?:iiT T%: li 4‘H 

$ ifR iCTiTi' »lnfR.»r%jl 

*i€tl miw IFfT 1T% ^IR s^l%l I 
^ if# ^f# ifiiR irfJTi II 
5# WF^ if# IR IT# ITIT I 
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^ II 

^s: m^siT igfsmT ^IT?:^ i 
ITf^ 31^ II 

^ 5nsrt3E:^ i 

=1 Tf? II 

W if^T ^TSf ^37 I 
^3:?; Ptcts; 3^%^ ii 

5^TS:3fT ^ 33^ I 

11!% fksT srri%% ^ 3 ; n 

itcr; ^tot 3[f| 3nf3:^ gf%3iT n 
^r ^TTOT 3ff^ %T3; ?p: 1 
iTcT nwr fw 3rt^ iif^ «R3 11 ^^4 

3?;^ ^EirsT 3rf^ ^eit^t 1 

Tff^JTT ft3:T 3i^ 3Tf^fT II ^3 «> 

S^T3CW 5?, 3(f3 ^ 5:3 It; W(ft^ I 

WK 'IT^ ?13§3r II ^8?^ 

wnc 35ci sii^t wf%3iT %Tn3!:^ 1 

WT3; ^ 3Rft 3lfil3IT 51^3: 'ITcIcT II ^'<55^ 

3i^ iTcnE: 35cT 3fr3r mlk ’t tctct i 

3;t3t 5^ wftwT 35cr tirrfs3iT ii 

^ f¥?T 3T^K 5|^ lift wrft^ %T3IT5:3n I 

3rrci ¥f^3rT 3 t^ f^cT3 ii 433 

wt5:3T %rf5T3rr 3:r3fT3; '^ira ^utic^ l 

3T^ f ^cT 3J5rFi? II ^81 

t[cr% ^ 5ii W3; 'gi 1 

xtm3: 51^3; 11 

313? %ST 5TW 3?3a^ci 15T^ I 

3[cl TTTI? 53fT ^ ’gf^T 31^ II ^8'® 

fl^STtg 315}? ^ETf CT 13^5} gfc? I 

fl?5}T gw wg? ^^jp}? inst?; || 

1?^ g% 3:15}??; %3T gxw t[T3; g?; I 

grtx gaj3: gg 55 ^ 3?'f5i3: twig; 1 
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Gr. A. QxiQXBO'ci—The Song of Manilc OJiandra. 


m ^iT fer srst w?: I 

tiTfe 'f^csrr ^ fircn; ii 
WTO WWT WT 1 
WJT^’W WW WfJTcI jfw H 
WTfT w fwwT wftwr I 
*r^ WftWT ?ITW Wiftwi II 
WOT w: fw% ^3TcT I 

Will wRwra ii 

Wt%WT %TmK f^OTWr II 
WT WT %TW w^; I 
W fiw WTW ^tcr; 1 
WT WT wTtrns: wp^ fww wt i 

%^T '1?^ WTW W155OT fwcrc II i'iA 

^WOT WT^cI 1§1% WiTSROT WfXWJ | 

WRcf WTcJTW 1 

^f^WT wf%wr «[Tfif% WTW wf^ 11 
WT WT fw WW WTW W?; I 

itTOUfe WTT WIW ^TOlTf5 II 


<1^- 

I 

ii^ 


f%wT^; writ WK wwi wm wfwwr i 
^Tw ftrfewrc ^cTOWi wrs: wftwj ii 

WTW W%t WTWK W3T WTO OTTW! ^ I 
twf fwwr WTW W^W^ i 

ww wtPw ?§ot ww wTfw; ii 
Tlftw TTWrc: W2T WT% W^pWfft 1 
^5RW Wi^ fww^ WT wrfw 11 

ITOTT Wlf^ WrWT W 15 W KTWIW ftHgllEWT 
1 TW wrw WWW Wiftwi II 

^rft w% ww^ ^ w«RW Jifwr l 

WWW W %TWT WTsItW I 

twfww WWW W^ WOT^ It 
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w?: 'EiT swf 

^TOPT »liTO^ lil»^ I 

flFR ’ffT irfK II 

fw ^ciwr 31^51 I 

5^ ^ “irit ^rf^ il <<< 

5H3T =f ?:% xfi’Er ^!£iT sTt^ i 

tfrg 'Sjsg II 

^(PpfT ^iT3[^ I 

?;r3ip: wr^; 5tc?% 1 

'^FI ^15T ^Tf% II 

^ mipc ’5?;^ Ttife^fT 1 

%T^ 3:^ fe|T 3nf?§5JT « 

^wr ^ Rt%^ I 

^ 3i5rr ^’ErT5:?iT 11 <«<> 

Wl^ J€T'C[^ 3I5fT^ I 

pPS ftpfi STT tn-5?5T jfw 'IT^ ^^3: 1! 

SFT %K ^ %T^ f*!??; I 

1^ SIT ^?{ fl^ II ^'35?, 

SIT^ tTR-e STT fw ^ tK %?T STT^STJ i 
=5ip[T sn3TT^ qrg to wftRj 11 
trisj 3if^^ ^ f^T 31?:^ I 

^5T^ ^ 3gT5:^ ^srr 1 

^ STTST^: ^ 5(cl% ?RftsjT I! ^'38 

cf%% Xff%^ ^SPC ^TWfT 31«I I 

11 

^5:3151 SfT TSPi WJTT3; fW !Era^ I 

^ 5 : ^SfW?: S5T3n^ ITT5 3I5T I! ^ 

355 5^ stifipIT lTt% WT3; I 

g^5BR; f5§^ ^rCter sn3n5:^ ll ^'S® 

tl? fl| fr^sr ^ ^ I 
’^recT firsT 3:1511 gj^cT ^nfir^ 11 
fro 3TT??rc W W %T«TT 
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^ ci?55i«: f%f?gra II 

’WT% WT^Tcr I 

ilT^T tw It 

^RcT ^ifs^ ■=g^T I 

il'T^ t%W ?3^‘^T II 

Wife?! 'f 1 

^rf!^ ^3fK 5?^ TTf%^ II 

^ WT I 

^1% ^ gift II <’=^ 

gf^^T ^;T5rrf; ttct?: i 

"11^ KT5JT TK^im arrsil?:^ II ^^8 

’EITf CT ^f5;?3T I 

Kiw fngi II 

'trf I 'WT% I 

WxftgT ^Tsrr f^^ig ii 
^ xr^i^K jrTf ^ fjigi irw i 

g^ g^ ^n®iT Petjit^ msirg i 

wifl?^ ^T %5f 'tgr ^ II ^'C'© 

t%5r ’gf% ^fsfwr?; ^faiw i 

^ ■^r3W ^:5^gT tff%^ il 
iTf3 sr^'iir 3ft%^ wfji^ I 

^RRIcT ^T WIItI^ I) ^'ce 

immK wftnjT ^fsw i 
^ ^TWT I5@r ^ 1?:^ 1 

311^ ^ It 

li^^jii 

^TSTJ ITFI i§ig I 

%FTpfrR ^EjTicil f^i II : 


I === '^T#T^ II i == II 
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f»rwr ^5C?iT 11 


firwr 3fft'’OT3E: i 

fiift?: wcj: ^cT 5!i«: ii 


»TT3ft5rT irffT i 

iFf ?; wrm PiwT 5i3c% *rr mfk ii 


^fk 1 

^ fvf’^T 5!?;% tflft 11 


^ irr trr^ f«WT li 


^sqK W^TW^: 1 

^t%ir ^cT “f T3TCT ®rm i 

WIT 'fFTTT ^rr tsflfr II 


^ %T WTtT ^1^ 1 

%5t ^;3C5T 1 

^ ^T ^J§rfT ’IT^fT 11 


^{HFT gsrrq;^ 1 

f*iwr ^51^ wtfiT iw II 

o 

f*r^ jft'^T 1 

fiffe grr ^ ftfifr^ij 


5T^ Wft^fT “ITf^ WT 5rir^Tft 1 

#t %w: 'irt^ TT mfc It 


^ ^WTC ww; ^ 1 

ci^ trrfr ^^^tcF; \\ 


3it^ ^ 1 

NJ 

#lT ^ %FiTT f ^ '3TF: i 

^RTTT W WTK ■■HTOTT || 

, ^0 g , , 

^TTT =11!% 11 

^oll 

?F£[T ^FftW ^clfTg SJFIT | 

31^ ^ttwe:?: we:^ ?ifit h 


rnirli =11^1^ 1 

m ^ % 31^ Tlt^J 11 


tiF^siT ^ jhTI’ ?RT%T jf-RT^ Rf' | 

R7RT ^nt^ Ruffe %lf[ %TR Wf II 

^©x: 
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31^ trpi I 

II 

%T5: %TfrffT i 

II 

^ W ^IT3[:% ^1w II 

Tcr^n^ TKJiTfT i 

■§? II 

^ ^ITf^% '1% I 

gwcT !fT wni:% ^T ^siT ^flpTr ii 

ff%3: fcrfe 3j5n- Jsft^Fi i 

W ^ ^fRlT Tts^cT 31^ I 

'flftf^ ^ 11 

%Tpr ;5^ WFR 'I'PT f«c[^ 1 

%ffSFr ^ ^TT# 33PT3; II 

%prr^ ^ri-rror 13?:^ i 

335RR: 37^.% 31^ II 

37'!f3!rc 3JT3JX ^fT*; i 

iT^PTT 37f% ’ttwr 1¥ II 

$cT TRTPiT ^sr ^ i 

^^-r; II 

^r^r ^ ii 

3?rTO: ^ ^ 1 

5I3HK ’WT;^ ^;T5IT »7f5}^.T II 

37W wrf^w I 

3j3rT ^ifcwR: ^rifir^ I 

WT37^ wrftF'«JT 3TRrr II 
w 3n^ ^5:^3: 

50TcT 3ft5rr 3fRT 3I3TOT ^f?;^ II 
3wt3; ^1=^ liift'^r tcf3rf*T wk i 
^TS fK ftcIT JITciT 'lic^r ifR: II 

IT3T 3i% 37-^ fIgSTTiT I 

nf%3rt^ ^cT ^TfT: f^Tjr ii 
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^ wTcf tf^m 5 eii[5T 1 

f?R war 11 


1 

cR§fjr 1 ift wfT 11 


pR?; 1 

fe: ^sT KT51U: ii 

‘S^'Si 

vrcT f 33cT 3f^ ^T5T l 

^ W€ WSi 1W?T 1 

lire ^ 3n^ jiw 11 


^ ^ ?TiT 1 

thvf K <*1% wi'^51 11 


1 

vrit %^Wcr 'gt% it’sr h 

la^o 

vrau; TTis ^rs:^ i 

'>3 ♦ 

v^TST ^ ?iTf^ 1 

vz ?nf^^iT 11 

' 

^iwr fk i 

^ It 

■ ■ 

^•5:51 'gT5i®tur gt^cT ’sne^rr 3i'^ i 

3Ctwu: in^cf TRTiTO 1 

?3fT trfeTcT ??n3[5r h 


'CPRK ?a3?J?T l^aTJW 11 


sfcTlI 



I am sorry to say that the abo%^e text was copied oiit hy 
had the greatest contempt for the dialect it illnstratcs. He showed hi's enrihaiipt hy 
caroMly 6'er?vc2;/??^ the text, wherever it differed mneh from Ids idea of the ,^afdu 
h'hcUhL I did not discover this tmtil the first two hundred and fifty versos hud l.'oen 
piintodoff; so, thus far, the above must he taken eum (jrauo .w/zi. The principal 
improvements will ho noted in the terminations of the gvmilivo and locative. I may 
point out here, that Hangpun possesses an insirumontui ending in whielL may 
citsily bo confused with the BanguH locative. Thus in llangpurf mkans with a 
hand”, wiiilo in Bangali it means »m a hand,” of which the Hun gpuri would be 

%\m^ 
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Translation of the Song of Ma^mk Chandra. 

1. Tliiiik on tlie name of Eama, meditate on him with a single miiicL 
If thou ntterest the name of llama what can Yama do. 2. The wiekecl 
man did not utter the name of Eaina in the sloth of bis tongue : and eTeii 
though it was a reeeptacle of ambrosia, his body was devoured by poison, 
8. Who walketh uttering the name of llama, along with him goeth a ser- 
vant of Rama armed with bow and arrow. 4. The ship that is called by 
the name of Rama, hath for its pilot the Holy Master himself . Opening 
out his arms he crieth out Come, I will feny thee across.^' 5. I have 
placed thewvorsliip of Rama upon my bead. I pause awhile from consider- 
ing his virtues, and sing the virtues of cue who hath accomplished (his path 
of holiness). By praising him I obtain the accomplishment of my desires. 

6. Maiiik Chandra was a very pious king in Banga. Each month he 
used to collect a tax on each plough of seven and a half gcmdas'^ of hdorA. 
7. The people paid a tax of seven and a half gandxts of Jcdorls^ and on 
the daj" of the Ashtami pdjd used to bring him a herd of goats. 8. The 
fuel-seller, who supplied him with fuel, had six months’ taxes remitted to 
him in consideration thereof. 9. The leaf-seller, who supplied him with 
bundles of leaves, had six months’ taxes remitted to him in that consider- 
ation. 10. Such a king was Manik Chandra that bis rcdh/ats^ fences were 
built simply of thin reeds ; the man who lived at bap-bazard, even he bad 
a horse at his door. So proud were they, that not even the maid-servants 
wore saris made of Jute. 11. Ho one had need to use the foot-path of 
another, and no one had to drink the water of another’s tank. t 

12. From the south there came a Bangdld with a long beard ; and 
that Bmigdk% when he came, made money from the country. 13. Where 
the tax had formerly been 7i gandas be took 15 gcmdas. 14. They sold 
their ploughs, they sold their yokes, and some sold their ploughshares ; 
through the distress caused l)y the taixation, some even sold tl^eir children 
at the breast. 15. The misery of the poor unhappy widows became very 
lamentable ; all through the country the villages became broken up. IG. The 
little rAigats said to the big ra'igats “ Brothers, let us all go to the- 
])7'adM7isA% 17. Saying, What advice will all the give,” all the 

raHgats after consulting together, went to the house of the gyradhdm, IS. 

What advice shall we adopt, brothers, and what course of conduct ? Tiie 
king within the kingdom hath become unjust.” 19. The Bradlid-ns said 
to all the ra'iyats, This advice I have no power to give ; come to 8 iva. 
Let us see what command the mighty Bholanatha will give us.” 20. All 

* A hiidi is five gnndas or twenty. 

t i. 6^, every one had his own private path to the ami 3iis own private tank. 

t The Miurjj/uri tewu for the village hoad»man. 
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the:m'h/ats alter consulting together, went to S'iva’s (temple). 21. (tilliiig 
him 'SSlva Thalair,’’ they loncl Amice. 81va Tluikur was in 

the temple, and put his foot outside the door.^^' 22 . Wlum they saw Riva, 
all the raHgnts made obeisance. Tying their cdothes round tlielr necks, did 
they make obeisance. 

STta spake. 

23. “ Long may ye liAm, long may 3 m liAm, 0 rn'hjals, may Dharma 

bless you. May the days of joiir life be as many as the sands of tLe sea. 
2t. Why, why 0 ra'igats, hare ye all come 

The Ea’iyats spake. 

25. AAhat advice shall Ave adopt, and what course of conduct. The 
king Avithin the kingdom hath hecome unjust.’’ 20. The ancient S’wa 
meditated, and after meditating looked up, and found in the fate of the 
king that the limit of his life Avas six months distant, 

STta spake. 

27. ‘‘If ye tell this word unto Mayana she will assuredly destroy 
my kingdom of Kailasa.” 

. The RaTyats SPAKE. 

28, One oath, two oaths, three oaths in the name of ITari. If atc 
speak thy Avord, may Ave die in great sin.” 29. All tlie r((> iga(\% after con- 
sulting together, Avent to Srikala hat. 30. They filled an earthen pot 
with incense and Amrmilion. They filled a coop Avith geese and doA^es, 31. 
They also took a white goat, tying him with a rope. Fasting on a Sunday, 
they took them to a tiriJia on the Ganga.f 32. They tied the goat at a 
place sacred to Dharma on the banks of the Ganga, and sacrificed it there. J 
33. The}'' ofiiered several geese at the gMt^ and biumt incense and A^ermilion 
there. 34. They rooted up unblown hinna grass and brought it. And then 
wringing out his lcmcjut% he (Sfiva) gave A'-ent to the curse ; and that curse 
they (the ra’igats) took up in the corner of tlieir garments. 

35. On the Sunday Sfiva gave the people this curse. On the Monday 
the fever seized the king. 36. On the Tuesdaj' the king heeanie Aveak ; on 

^ It is worth, noting how entirely the ideas of the author of the poemi are circum- 
scribed hy the incidents of his village life. Every one, God or man, a,Gts and lives as if 
he were a simple Hangpuri villager. This verse is an instance. When one raHijat goes 
out to see another, it is the village etiquette, to bawl out to him, so-and-so/’ 

while the visitor is yet a hundred yards or so from tlio houst^ of him on whom ho is 
about to call. If the latter is “at home,” ho goes outside liis dooi’, and greets the 
comer. This latter action is called ** putting one’s foot outside the door.” Compare 
the English expression of calling on a person.” 

t By the Ganga, is meant the Brahmaputra. Sea note to v. 159. 

J Lit, Dug a hole for the sacrificial post in the same. 
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tlie Wednesday lie ceased to eat .or, drink, 37. ' On.tlie Tlinrsday the king 
gave lip the ghost and on the following Tuesday, Chitra Govlnda, the 
accountant of Yama, ojiened out his account papers. 38. He found in the 
account papers, that Manik Chandra had sis months to live ; and turning 
his head, he began to speak to Saman Baja Y'ama* 

spake. 

39. A king within his kingdom hath become unjust. Bring hither 
that king within the house of Yhima.” 40. He began to call for Aba! 
Yama. He sent a letter (for the king) by Go da Yama, 

Yaka spake. 

41. tell thee Goda Y*ama, and take thou heed unto my words. 
Bring Manik Chandra Etija here, with his hands and neck tied.” 42. He 
took his leathern rope and his iron hammer, and tied them in a knot ; and 
then Goda Yama started on his journey, 43. Many miles lie went, many 
roads he met. He went a great distance and reached the house of Manik 
Chandra. 44. Hiiring the six months’ illness ivithin the palace, the fair 
Mayaiid did not enquire about the true state of affairs. 

The Kiko spake. 

45. '^ 0 Henga my servant, I tell thee, carry my message: go to 
Mayana and tell her about this. 46. Say, ^For six months the king 
hath been ill ■within his palace. The King of Kings wisheth to see thee.’ ” 
47. Kenga heard these words and did not tarry. He -went off to the pa- 
lace of Mayaiui 48. Inside the door the Lady Mayana was playing dice, 
and through the lattice of the door Nenga made obeisance to her. 

Mayaka spake, 

49. Why, why, 0 Nenga hast thou come ?” 

KeKGA .SPAKE. 

50. Hear, 0- lady, hear the news; for six months the king hath 

been ill within his palace. The King of Kings wisheth to see thee.” 51. The 
lady Mayana became absorbed in contemplation, and, in her contemplation, 
her eyes fell upon Yama, 52. She took a betel-nut and sweet 

miitlm leaf , and divided the nut into two pieces with a knife. 

53. In thepd?^ leaves she put a little lime, and folded together the hliili 
and the i^igar hldlL'^" 54. She put sixteen scores of charms on the top of 

* Or perlmps “ lost liis power of sensation.” 

t The little conical shaped parcels of prepared \Yhich wo sco in the 
enclosing a piece of betol-nut and some lime, are called HUis. Tlie outside wrapping 
is made up of two leayes^ of which the lower one is called the Mili^ and the upper 
one, the n^mr Miili, 


[Ku. 


■■ 20.1 




ill ; aiul put the jilate of ))(hi cm the head ut the uiaid-:>ervaut . oh. Tlu^ 
Liuly Mayaiiji weut out, seeing that it was a lucky thnuj jiisl arrivi^d at the 
palace of i.he king. 

Mat ANA STAIvE. 

5G. Wliy and wherefore did the great king snunnou nu* T’ 

Tun IvTNa spakk. 

o7. The king hath been ill for six luontlis in his palace, a nd the fair 
Mayaiui did not eiupiire about him.’’ 

Mayana spake. ■ 

58. Hear, 0 king of kings. Learn the magical arts which I hare 
accpiired, and then the river of mj life will dry u]) iq^on thy slionkler.^^' 
59. In niv life time great trees will live and die, and we two shall live 
together in everlasting youth.” 

■ The IviNH sPAivE. 

GO. “Hear, 0 Mayana: let Yama carry off me, M/niik Cli a nd ra ; 
but nevertheless let not the kncnvledge of a woman be lu'ard by me.”t GI. 
The king, although offered the arts of women, neglecteil tlanu ; and at 
exactly midday CuekoldJ Yama started. 02. He bri>ughi the i:hir,sts of 
deatli and struck him wdth them. The king arose crying “ Water, water. 
03. Give me, 0 give me water, 0 fair Mayana. tUve me one vessel of 
water, and save my life.” 

Mayana spakk ' 

01. “ There are a hundred queens in thy^ palace. Drink water at 

their hands, 0 king of kings.” 


The Kino- spake. 

65. “ Water, at the hands of even a liimdred tpiccns, would smell of 
fish. It is when I drink at thy hand, that I ilnd groat solace.” 

MayanI spake. 

66. “ If I go now to bring thee water, that cuckold Yama will hind 
thee and carry thee away.” 

^ i, c, tkou wilt live as long as I, 

t Lit. my womb. 

The word Bhadi</^a is an abusive term, and means, mure c«».TcciIy, a luau who 
makes money by the sale of his wife’s person. 
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The Kim- .spake, 

67. List 0 Mayatia. Take, heed to .my words. Place , the knife 
for sacrificing goats upon my bed. 68. When that cnckold Yania 
comethj like a Daitya, or a Banava, him will I strike and slay with the 
sacrificial knife.” ,69. As soon as the Lad.y Mayan a took tlve vessel in her 
hands, many men ’svere heard to sneeze,'^ and many death-watches soundedt 
70. Just as the Lady Mayana passed outside the house, seven men from 
the seven quarters came in with a noise like thunder. 71. They tied him 
with leathern thongs, and with an iron mallet they began to beat him. 

The Kiko spake. 

72. ^^Who beatetli me so often? The Lady Mayana hath gone 
to fetch me water. Let me fill my belly with one vessel of water.” 

The Yama spake. 

73. Thy wife hath got a boon from Gorakh Niith. If Mayana 
meet us, little good will it bode us. She will kneel upon us, and beat us this 
very midday.” 71. Being unable to hear the beating of Yama, the king 
gave up the ghost, uttering the name of Jslajvana. 75. That ghost took 
Goda Abnna and tied it up in his languf/i^ and to the seven quarters went 
ofi* the seven men. 

70. But Mayana went to the banks of the Gangaf and spake Hear, 
0 Ganga, I make known unto thee my petition. 77. There is a king wliose 
worship thou hast enjoj^ed for these twelve years ; give one vessel of 
w'ater and save Ills life. 7S. For one vessel of water thou shalt have 
forty-two vessels j therefoi’e do thou restore to life a pilous king.” 

Gakga spake. 

79. For whom thou art taking thy vessel full of water ; that pious 
king hath himself been taken aw-ay.” 80. On hearing this Mayana be- 
gan to weep, and hurled away her vessel worth a MJeh of rupees. 81. 
Mayana dived fourteen fathoms beneath the water, and sat in contempla- 
tion, and saw that tlie vermilion on her forehead liad become discoloured. 
82. She saw^ that her shell bracelets had turned black, and she broke on 
her head the two bracelets wmrth a Well of rupees. 

Tub BUBDEiV oe heb sokg. 

S3. “ I have lost my Lord. How many days must I W'ait and watch 

drot' him, 

81. Mayami -walked to the palace. Whon the Lady hTayami entered 
the tempile, she lit both the front and the rear lamps. 85. Mayana walked 

* Snoozing is a sound of ill omen, 
t See note to v. 150, 
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to Yama’s abode ; tlic Lady Mayana arrived on tlie banks ol: Ibe dread 
river. 86. When Mayana saw tbe river she. became fearrul It is a 
river six months wide. The ferry-boat finishes its voyage in a, year. Each 
wave seems vast as mountain peak. 

The Btoden of iieb sohci. 

87. My fate hath become a lot of misery, as Krishna was of Binda. 
The boat is broken and the ro 2 :)es are wwn j how can I pass over, 0 my 
guru. That is, if my guru is by me to help me. 88. I will hold the 
rudder of virtue. 0 my guru, the boat is broken, and tbe ropes ai’e worn, 
but I will cross over.’’ 

89. Half her scarf she spread upon the water, and thinking iipoii 
virtue, she took her magic seat. 90. Mayana uttered the words “ 
tuduf and the journey of six months was accomplished in six quarters of 
an hour. 91. She \valked to Yama’s jialace, where thirty-six Aror,? of 
Yamas were sitting in the hall of axidience. 92. As soon as the Lady 
Mayana stood ill Yama’s abode, on this side and on that side the Yamas 
began to run away. 93. When Mayana came to Yanui's ])a]a.ee, she 
spread great alarm; some got colic and some got pains in their heads. 9;L 
She became a Muhammadan doctor and a Hindu doctor, and extracted, the 
j)oison£roni their bodies ; but wben she came to give them medicine every 
one ran away. 95. As soon as Goda Yama cast eyes on iVlayana, he rail 
away as fast as his legs would carry him to his own j^alaee. 96. He went 
to his owai palace and hid himself in a room, and from -where she, the Lady 
Mayana, -was, she lost sight of him. 97. The Lady Mayana -went into 
contemplation and gazed about, and in her contemplation she saw lilni in 
his room. 98. Mayana collected herself together, and laid aside her own 
2 >roper form. She put on the apiiearance of a gardener’s wife, and went 
into the palace of Goda Tama. 99. “ Goda, Goda”, Alajami cried to 

him with a loud voice. 100. As soon as CJodii Yama saw May ami he 
burst through the tdti xvalls of his palace and ran away^^v 101. ]\rayana 
cried “ mar mar^'^ and chased him through a treeless field, -where a hundred 
|)longhmen were ploughing. Like a deer did Ma 3 "ana chase Yama. 102. 
Thence Goda Ybinia lost his senses and turned himself into a prawn, and 
jumped into the sea. 103. The Lady Majmna went into eontemiilation 
and gazed about, and in her contemjilation her eyes fell on tlie prawn. 
104f, Mayana uttered turu iuru^^ with a terrible ciy, and changed 
herself into forty-two buffalos, who jumped into the sea. 105. Eating 
cress she chased Yama. In mid-sea she caught Yama by the nock. lOG. 

^ Compare note on v. 21. All the houses of the pcasnatry in Kmgpnr arc Irailt 
of idH (mat) walls. When a thief is caught in such a house, he attempts, usually 
successfully, to escape by bursting through these flimsy obstructions. 
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There Oocla Yama, iBighty as the thunder-bolt, burst the staff she held 
ill her rigdit hand and fled. 107. Thence Goda Yania lost his senses and 
he became a minnow and began to swim in the water. 108. Leaving 
her former shape, Mayana concentrated herself and became a TmJcduri 
and VoMogdr^ by a change of her form. 109. With flappings of her 
wings she chased him, and in mid-sea she snapped up Goda Yhama in her 
bill. 110. Then Goda Yania, mighty as the thunder-bolt, thrust Mayana 
off, and ran away. 111. Thereafter what did Goda Yama do? He 
became an eel, and hid himself in the mud. 112. Thence the Lady 
Mayana went into contemplation, and her eyes fell upon him in the mud. 
113. Mayana uttered fmlM, with a terrible cry, she became a 

swan; pecking at the mud she chased Goda Yania, and in mid-sea she 
seized Goda Yama by the neck. 114. He thrust off the Lady Mayana 
and fled away. He cast aside his former form, and Goda Yama concen- 
trated himself. 115. He took the form of a maggot and went off to 
Patala. 116. When he arrived at Patala, Yama twisted his beard (boast- 
fully), ‘'^How, how will the sgdM, the Lady Mayana, recognize me.” 
117. The Lady Mayana went into contemplation and gazed about, and 
in her contemplation her eyes fell on the maggot. 118. Leaving her 
former shape Mayana concentrated herself, and became an ant by a change 
of her form. 119. She went to the world of Patala, and, seizing Goda 
Yama by the throat, gradually pulled him up out of the ground. 120. 
Leaving her former shape Mayana concentrated herself, and became her 
ownself by a change of form. 121. She threw him down on his face, 
and began to belabour Goda Y^ama, She continued belabouring him til! 
her hands were weary. She then turned him on his back, and began to 
kick him. 122. Then Goda Yama, mighty as the thunder-bolt, became 
a house pigeon and flew off to the sky, 123. Mayana changed her shape, 
and became a falcon and a hawk, and she pecked at him and cast Goda 
Yama down from heaven. 124. Thence Goda Yama lost his senses, and 
became a mouse ehanging his form. 125. He went to Kathiya the oil- 
man’s house, and hid himself under his maelid.'\ 126. The Lady Mayana 
went into contemplation and gazed about, and in her contemplation her 
ej^es fell upon the mouse. 127. Leaving her former shape Mayana 
concentrated herself , and became a cat by a change of form. 128. She 
changed herself from being one cat into forty-two cats, and surrouncled the 
house of Kathiya the oilman. 129. One dcmda, tw^o dandas, three dandas 
passed, and the ill-natured woman caught good-natured Goda Yama. 130. 
She made him descend from tlie mdcha% and with a sudden leap the Lady 
Mayami seized him by the neck. 131. Thence Goda Yama, mighty as the 
thunder-holt, slipped out between the interstices of her claws and fled. 

Two kinds of fish-eating “buds. t A banihoo bunch. 
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, ,132. . Yama left liis former shape, and concentrated himself. He heeame 
a VaisIiBam and changed his form. 133. He xised iho earth castings of 
crahs instead of saiidal-tTOod- paste, and made his rosa,ry cd* fSail seeds. 
134 Ilopefnllj he took a branch of a castor-oil tree (for his stick), and 
■going into a hotase, sat himeelf atnongst i-he worsliip- 

pers. 135. The Lady Mayana went into contemplation and gayaal aho\it, 
and in her contemplation her eyes fell npon tlic Vaislnjtfm. Ylaya- 

iia gave np her former shape. She concentrated herself, and took that of 
a bee« 137, In the place of one bee she becaino forty-two bees, and set 
out for the place of worship, and she flew around the heads ol: all the 
VcmJimvas there. 138. All the VaUJimms said, ^ABrothers, hear the 
news. YThat sinful Vaislmava is in this assembly 139. As soon as Goda 
Yama saw the bees, he slipped under the qnilts of the TaMmu^as. 140. 
As soon as the Lady Mayana found out where he was, she. settled down 
upon Y'ama’s neck, 141. I^Tot being able to bear the stings of the bees, 
OodaYrama ran a\vay from .-the-, place. 142. Mayana laid aside her bee- 
shape, and, after concentrating herself, took her own form. 143. She 
seized Goda YTxma, and plucked up from the ground an armful of 
grass. 144. Eifty-two ' times sixteen scores of ropes she twistcnl, sitting 
at a place where tiiree roads meet, ^ and tied her own waist to that of Goda 
Yama. Then she carried off Goda Yama beating him with, a rod of cane. 

Matais-I spake. 

145. ^‘Ilear, O Goda Yama, .w.Hle I make my petition. Set free 

my husband, who is my only wealth.*’ 

GodI Y^AMA SPAKE. ■ 

146. Thy husband I wili not set free”, and thereupon Aiayaua be- 
gan to weep. 

The btodek op heB; Bom, 

147. hiisbandTs no longer in my house, 0 lord of the unhap- 
py, Eor whom shall I abide in the days of my youth ?” 

148. Mayana uttered tud^^, tudu^^ with a terrible cry, and all the 
Heavenly Munis came down on hearing her voice. 149, In a chariot of 
flowers, came Gorakh the Vidyadhara. Biding upon a flail, came Narada 

^ The fact that a place^ where three roads meet, is considered especially favour- 
able for performing magical rites, is worth noticing. I need hardly draw attention 
to similar customs obtaining in Europe. In Tirhut, — it is customary, when a per- 
son is sick, to cast away at midnight at a place where three roads meet, an offering 
of some yellow cloth, a fowl, and some condiments, over which some charms have been 
recited. It is believed that the disease will then leave the sick man, and seize upon 
the wayfarer who first comes across the offering in the morning. 
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the best of miiiiis. 150. On the back of Vasoya came Bhola, the lord of 
the world. , Eiding on a bow and arrow- came Kama Chandra andLaksh- .' 
■mana* ^ 15L , Tlie live Paiidava brothers came .down here and there ; there , 
is no eouiiti,ng tlie number of munis wlio came from, heaven. 152. Mayani. 
parted her hair in two, and fell at the feet of Gorakh h^ath. ' 

Mataha spake. 

. 158. “'Help, help, 0 Gorakh the Vidyadhara, He hath, carried off" 
mj husband, who is all my wealth. He will not give- back my husband, 
who is my w'ealth.’^ 

Goeakh Ha^tbc spake. 

154. “ Hear my words. All the munis have taken advice, and have’ 

blessed thee, Lady Majaiui, 155. Go, O Mayana, we give to thee a 
boon. Let there be a foetus developed for seven months now within thy 
womb.’^ 156. Even as the munis blessed her, her body which was as 
light as sold (pith) gradually became heavy. 

The Mijn,i;s spake. 

157% “ In eighteen months, it will be born, in its nineteenth year it 
will die. But, if it worsliip a Hacjks feet with steadfast mind, it will not 
die.^’ 158.. On liearing this Mayami delayed there no longer. She start- 
ed for her palace and arrived there in safety. 159. She took nine Jcdorts 
in her hand, and departed to the banks of the Ganga.^' 160. With the nine 
hhris she bought a piece of land, and then returned to her own palace. 
161. She broke up the old house and made a bier, and with it went some 
firewood on litters on men’s shoulders. 162. Oil,. mustard, and sesa- 
mum began to go. She called all her relations, and she cut some fresh 
bamboos and made a bier. 168. She took the pious king away upon 
the bier she had pre])ar€d, and the Lady Mayana herself was carried off 
upon the door of the house. 164. Mayana began to sing the Song of 
the Excellence of Hari. She began to praise him as she was carried to 
the rivers bank. 165. She built a funeral pyre running north and souths 
she buried posts and made a platform, 166. By the side of each post she 
set a jar oi Beneath each of them she set a jar of oil. Mustard seed 
and sesamum she scattered over the pyi*e. 167. Alayana uttered the 
words “Guru, Guru” with a terrible cry, and Gorakh Nath came there' 
and stood visible. 

M,AT AHA SPAKE. 

■ 168. “ Protect me, 0 protect me, O Gorakh the Vidyadhara.” 

* It must bo noted, that throughout this poem, the word Ganga does not refer to 
the river commonly knowir as the Ganges* It always refers to the Brahmaputra^ 
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GoiuivH Nath isPAias^ 

'' Go forth Mayana, I have given tliee a ]) 00 ii. Witlun the lire thou 
shalt perceive the cold of Magha. IGO. ]\rnyaiui hc'gaii to spix-ad veniiiliou 
all over her forehead. 170. She put on a silken scarf. She took a g>'okIcni 
knife and a mango branch in her hand, and slie lai.il out the king- towards 
the north and south. 171. Mayami laid the king's lioad on Iicr right 
hand, and she jmt her own head on his lett hand. 172. In eacli house- 
hold a citizen gave one piece of firewood. The pile of tirewood almost 
touched the sky as well as the earth. 173. Water and sandal- wood did 
Chandra, the merchant, scatter upon the pyre. Not ti single near roMioii 
was loreseiit to set it alight. 174. One who lived near the door of the 
king, — a brahman gum , — stretched forth his hand and applied the torch. 
175. Each relation cast one vessel of water on the pyre. Together they 
lustrated the pyre, once, twice, and five times. Saying liar I loP^ 
set it alight. 176. E’en as the fire smelt the smell of the y/^/, it blazed 
up with a great roar. 177. For seven days and nine nights Mnyana sta^^- 
ed within the blaze, and even her apparel though olTered to the Ikimes did 
not take fire. 178. Mayana burnt tlie body of the pious king, a, ml p)keed 
the ashes in her lap. There sat Mayana, like a Goavimi in his bouse. 
179. Mayana burnt the body of the pious king and the smoke rD.so up to 
heaven. There sat the Lady Mayana. like unmelted gold. ISO. The 
little relations said to the big relations, Erothers, thrust at her. Let 
all the relations thrust at her.” ISi. The Lady Mayana is sitting' with- 
in the fire. Sim cries : “ Hear, 0 relations, I have a child oi: seven 
months in my womb. Let not all the relations thrust tit me.” 182. The 
little relations said to the big relations, Erothers, lot us go to Clihid the 
merchant, and ask his advice. 183. Ye know Chaud the rnerolianb from 
childhood. Let us see wdiat answer he will give.” 184. Behind tlie door 
sat the merchant xfiaying dice ; and through the lattice, did they make reve- 
reiice to him. 

Cha'TO SPAIvE. 

185. “ Why, 0 relations, why and wkerefore have jq all conic ? ” 

The Eelatiojts spake. 

' 186. For seven days and nine nights Mayana hath been in tlio lire, 
and yet the Fair Mayana hath not been burnt.” 

Cha'ki) spake. 

187. This Majiana hath obtained a boon from Oorakh Nath. Fire 
doth not burn her, nor doth she sink in water. Wore tlio throe worlds to 
come to an end, she would not go to Yama’s abode. And yet, 0 Tolations, 
ye wish to slay her, 188. Sit ye in a place where three roads meet, and 
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twist of grass fifty-two hrors of ropes; carry ye off a stone weigMng 
t\?enty-two mans. 189. Thrust her forth from the fire, and tie ye the 
twenty-two mMii stone upon her chest. 190. Cast ye Mayana and the 
ashes of the fire away on the stream, that they may Boat away. Then 
bathe ye and return to your homes.” 191. On hearing this the relations 
no longer stayed. They carried away the stone of twenty-two Qiians. 192. 
They thrust the Lady Mayana forth from the lire, and tied the stone of 
twenty-two mans on her chest. 198. They east her and the ashes upon 
the stream, and bathed and returned to their homes. 

191. At the expiration of eighteen months and eighteen days Mayana 
became filled, and then the (future) pious king turned himself in her womb, 
I die, I die,” said Mayana, and she began to weep. 195. She brought 
into use her magical art called hliarupd (the art of cutting), and by it she 
cut open her fifty-two hrors of ropes. 196. I die, I die,” said Mayana, 
as she landed at the foot of a Nm tree ; and as she ascended, a sound was 
heard like unto the roaring of heaven in the intermediate quarters. 197. 
The Maharaja fell upon the gronnd amid the after-hirth and birth veaters ; 
and he began to cry, saying omyd and cliomyd.^^ 198. The little relations 
said to the big relations, “ Brothers, let us go and see whose child is crying 
thus.” 199. They took one step, and they took two steps, and they arrived 
at the spot. Maj-ana said unto them. ‘‘ Hear, 0 relations and mark my 
words. 200. Decorate ihepdlM of the old king and bring it here, and take 
this. child-king to the palace.” 201. They decorated Hiq ^dlhi of the old 
king and brought it, and they mounted the pious king within it. 202, Big 
drums, and little drums, guitars, and cymbals sounded in all directions. 
Cymbals, side drums and kettle-drums sounded in ail directions. 203. There 
was firing of guns and a thick darkness caused by the smoke. Bather could 
not recognize son ; he only could call for him. 201. There was a poor man 
who had a child in the kingdom, and he could not give it food and water in 
his own house, 205. So he cast it dowm at a place where three roads meet, 
amidst its after-birth and birth waters. 206. That child did Mayana also 
take up into her bosom, and carry to the palace. 

Maxais"! spake. 

207. I say unto thee, my maid- servant, pay attention to my words,” 

208. The maid-servant vrent and called the wet-nurse and brought her. 

209. The wet-nurse cut the navel strings of both the children. She took 
all the j)i*esents that Mayana gave, and went to her own house. 210. 
What witli to-day and what with to-morrow seven days passed, and during 
the seven days the king caused a concert of flutes and drums to be made. 
211. What with to-day and what with to-morrow, ten days passed, and 
after ten days the king held the fiirst ir&ddlia after his father's death. 212. 
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On tlie thirteenth day the king held the final srdcUJia, and held a concert of 
drums and cymbals, and all the relations came and sacrificed. 213. He 
gave a feast to all his relations, and at that hour the Lady Mayana first 
touched fish. 214. What with to-day, and what with to-morrow, a year 
passed, and after one year another day came. 215. What with to-day, and 
what with to-morrow, five years passed, and she gave him to be taught by 
a gtbno. 216. He taught the king to write in four lessons. What with 
to-day, and what with to-morrow, seven years passed. 217. The king was 
then named. Manik Chandra Eaja’s son was called Gopi Chandra. 218. 
And his younger (foundling) brother was called Lankeswar Pound in 
the Fieid.”^" 219. What with to-day, and what with to-morrow, nine years 
passed ^ and then, what did the Lady Mayana do? 220, She spake as- 
follows to the Owri(f brahman. 


Maxaka spake. . 

221. '' Go, go, 0 gum brahman, pay attention to my words. Go- 
quickly before the king Haris Chandra. 222. He has two daughters 
in his palace, named Aduna and Paduiui Arrange a marriage between 
them and my son, and return.’^ 223. The Eeverend Brahmap on hearing 
these words did not delay. But hastened to the palace of king Haris' 
Chandra. 224. He cried out with aloud voice Ho ! King Haris' Chan- 
dra.”t The king -was in his house and he stepped out. 225. The reverend 
and learned Brahman made salutation. 226. The king gave him a o-od* 
like throne to sit upon, and after supplying him with camphor and betel, 
enquired as follows, 227. “ Why and wherefore, 0 gum brahman, hast 
thou come so great a distance ?’* 


The Bra'hman spakJii. 

228. “ Mayana hath sent me to thy presence. In thy palace are two 
damsels named Aduna and Paduna. The faiivMayana wisheth to form a 
maniage with them. 229. Mayana hath a son within her palace, and to 
him doth she wish to give them.’ ^ 

The Kma spake. 

230. “ Go, go, I consent,” and ordered him away. And the Brali- 
man on hearing this returned to Mayana. 231. They took a load o£ 
betel nuts and a load oipdn leaves. And five brahmans began to cut the 
betel and the pdn. 232. They cut the betel and and searched for a 

* He is also called Khetu, or KheiuwS, and appeai-s to havo bocome Gopi 
Chandia 8 servant. He took over his concubines when the latter went on his ui]<>Ti- 
mage. See also note to verse 290» x o 

t Compare note to v* 21. 
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lucky clay, anti tlien did tliej fix the time of the marriafe. 233. On the 
Saturday, Mayana fasted, and on the Sunday, she made arangements for 
the marriage. 23 1. They planted five plantain trees in King Haris' Ohan- 
dra's palace, and tliey lit the golden lamps and the censers on the day 
fixed. 235. They then sent for five singing women, and cries of 

were heard around. 236. He gave Adumi in marriage, he gave Pa- 
diina, and he gave a hundred maicKservaiits to wait upon them, 237. He 
gave as wedding-presents a hundred villages, and a hundred elephants. 

238. He gave as wedding presents a hundred horses and a hundred cows. 

239. After giving them in marriage he allowed them to depart. And im- 
mediately afterwards the Lady Alayana sent an invitation to all the kings 
of all the kingdoms. 240. From that time that pious king was called 
Gopi Chandra. 

241. After eighteen years, at the advice of his aged mother he 
became a Smu/dsL 242. A hundred heautiful damsels, weeping, fell at 
his feet, 0 pious king, do not depart and leave us,” 

The Queen- spake. 

243. Kay, nay, thou shalt not go, my King, to a far country. For 
whom hut thee, have I built up this cold dreary house (of my life). 244. 
I built a humble’^' dwelling, nor yet is it sullied by old age. Why art thou 
leaving me in my youth, and turning my biddehood into vanity ? 245. In 

my dreams sliall I see my king. I shall throw m.j arm on the couch ; hut 
the wealth of my life will not he there. 246. Behold, eveiyf mother 
and sister of a man of modest wealth shall have her master to sleep upon 
her bosom, wLile I, unhappy one, will remain -weeping in an empty house. 
247. When a Iiouse is empty and the doors are closed, men come and 
kick the walls outside. In the time of her youth all voices cast scandal at 
a widow. 248. Therefore shalt thou take me with thee. I am the life, 
the wealth of thy life ; let thy damsel go with thee, 249, In the time 
of thy hunger I will cook thy food. When thou art thirsty I will give 
thee to drink. 250. In mirth and laughter -will I pass the night. 251. 
If we have a long field to traverse, I will wile away the time in talk. 
When we approach the dwelling of a householdex^ there will I reverence 
thee like my yiirtc, 252. A cool mat J will I spread for thee ; on a pil- 
low shalt thou rest thy feet. Laughing and Joking will I shampoo thy 
body. 258. When I hurt thy hand I will shampoo thy feet, and amidst 
our sport and laughter, I will devour thy bosom, and thou shalt devour 

■ pent-roofed. 

t Lit. ten. This nso of ten’’ for every,” is of frcqtiojit ocemTcncc in Eang- 
pur. Thus Dm* Jmi hi ? is the stock expression cgtilvalent to What do peo- 
ple say P” 
i Vnlfo, 
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mine. 254 In tlie hot season will I fhn tliy countenance with a paln^ 
leaf. In the cold month of Magha I will nestle into thy body for warmth, 
255. In the cold month of Magha I will cook for thee spiced viands.'^* 
Indra’s favourite sweetmeat, the lap of a hundred wives, will I alone cause 
thee to enjoy.” 

The Kim spa.kb* 

256. List, 0 daughter of king Haris Chandra. In many varied 
ways art thou displaying thy charms, nor can I bear them. 257. Thy 
teeth are white as the sold p)ith, from eating the Varna Sari nut. When 
thou speakest, they glisten (like white flowers), and the bees come humming 
towards them. 258. If thou goest with me, thou wilt be a woman of 
fresh and fair appearance, and I will be a man clad in one rough blanket. 
When they see us, all the people will say — ‘ There goeth a pilgrim, but 
he is a stealer of women.’ 259. And if they say this, no householder 
will give tis shelter. In thy word and in mine, 0 daughter of a prince, 
will they put no trust.” 

The Queen spake. 

260. Hear me, my King, thou loved one not to be decoivcd.f One 
petition, and no more I make unto thee. 261. Like tliee will I put 
around my neck a Eama rosary. Like thee will I wear nought hut a 
single tight and scanty cloth. 202, My two breasts will I tie up in 
tattered clothes. I will break six of my front teeth. My tresses which 
hang clown unto my knees, them let me cut and cast away. 263. I will 
take in my hand a hollow gourd. I will cast a rough blanket round my 
neck. I too will become a pilgrim. Following thy footsteps will I beg 
for alms.” 

The huhhen of her song.J 

26d, “ 0 ! the pipe of S'yam. My mind whirls. My eyes flow with 

tears.” 

The Kim spake. 

265. 0 mighty fate. I am encompassed amidst a net of charms. 
What love is this which I have for a woman. 266, If thou goest with 
me, thou wilt be going with a pilgrim. There there are tigers of the wood, 
and when thou seest them thou wilt be afraid. There there are tigers of 
the wood, and great is the fear of them that be mighty. 267, When a 

^ Lit. curries made of cold weatLer cliillics. 

t Lit. “Englisli,^* 

% This Duf/d forms the first verse of a song in honour of Krishna, which is given 
in tho appendix. 
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man and a woman, in plight as thou and I, go along the road ; the 
tiger of the wood seizeth tlio woman and eateth her. 263. Whether the 
tiger eat tliee or eat thee not, he will assuredly kill thee. Why therefore 
wilt thou kill thyself because thou wouldest follow an ascetic.’* 

260. The damsel began, to laugh freely. 

The Queen- suaue. 

Who sayeth these words ? and who belieyeth them ? 270. What 
tiger slayeth and eateth the woman that goeth with her husband ? These 
words are but to deceive, and a pretext for thy flight. 271. Let the 
tiger of the wood devour me, I fear him not. It is better to die at the 
feet of my husband than to lead a life of perpetual disgrace. 272. Thou 
wilt be ni}’- banyan tree, and I will be thy creeper. To thy feet will I 
cling, and then whither w.ilt thou flee? 273. When I was in my father’s 
house, O pious king, Avhy didst thou not then become a pilgrim? 274. 
Now I liaA^e become a comely woman, and worthy of thee. If thou ieavest 
me and hecornest an ascetic, I will surely die. 275. Let the stream of 
mj youth fall down before thee. When the hairs of my head turn gray, 
then do thou turn ])ilgriui. 276. The branches of fair jasmines bend 
down to the ground (with age). I am now a full grown woman, and how 
long shall I retain, iny comeliness ? 277. How long shall I keep my 

youth, e’en though I bind it and tie it doAvn, For continually my heart 
weepeth for my husband.” 

The BUEDEiir oe heb soi^tg. 

278. “ Thou hast wedded me, and thou art going. I weep for thee. 
Thou hast thy father, and thy brethren ,• but I, unbapj)y one, have none, 
I have left them all for thee, O king.” 

279. lie had chosen Aduna and Padumi, and had married them. A 
Ihatta brahman had named her Aduna. 280. He himself had called her 
Aduna and given her maid- servants. 

The Kma spaee. 

How can I break such love in my house ? 281. I will take alms 
from one door, and AviE go to the door of another : easily will I lose my 
Kshetri birth and my Baniya caste. ^32. Where’er I shall see a 
Avoman like thee, my youthful lovely wife, there weejoing Avill I lay me 
doAvn and die. 288. Where’er I shall see a Avoman like my lovely 
AAufe. First Avill I address her as ‘mother/ and then Avili I ask for alms.” 

The Queen- sfahe. 

284. “ Alas, alas, my own husband, thou hast uttered a black woixi 

Thou hast married me in my childhood, and thou desertest me in my 
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TeB IJXOT-. B3?AKE. 

285, “ Now also' wait tliou witli t'liy hand upon tlij heart. Until I 

aife fifty years have passed away.” 

Tice Queen spake. 

285. Lift lip thy head, 0 king, and see a pair of jinej eoeoa-nuts 
over niy heart. The pair of coeoa-niits shine forth, with lustre. 287. I 
will open the nuts and put them to thy mouth, thou hast not strength in 
thy body (to pluck them). It is a fruit, which if a man refuse, he will 
suffer the pangs of hell four times fourteen times. 

The Kino SPAKE. 

288 . Hear me, O lady, daughter of Haris Chandra. When a secret 
hath been divulged, the meaning of its words become plain. 2S9. In 
front rideth an elephant’s maMut^ behind him the king. Far have I gone, 
and (I have learned that) the great house of my pilgrimage is at a far dis- 
tance. 290. I have tasted the fruit of the eocoanut and my hell y was 
not filled. In vain have I, a householder, suffered'^ in my servitude.” 

The Queen spake. 

291. “ Hear me, my king. My pleasant loved one, one petition have 

I to make unto thee, 292. Do not, 0 pious king, go to a far country. 
Give me one little child, that I may keep him in my lap. 293. I will keep 
him and nurse him in my lap, and I will touch thee wlien I see my darling 
child. 294i. I will place the sun-shade and staff of thy royalty over my 

child’s bead. I will be the mother of the king and will enjoy the king- 

dom.” 295. The queen spoke of a child, and the king heard her words 
and said, 

The Kino spake. 

296. ^‘What thon desirest is not a climi cMmpci plantain, that I 
may mix it with water and give it thee to eat. It is not the fruit of a tree, 
that I can pluck it, and place it in thy hands, 297. Fate hath not given 
thee a child. What can I do ? 298. I will repeat the charms of the 
gurus of old, and will become a seven months’ child within thy ivomb. 299, 
Thou shalt call me ^ son.’ Thou shalt open the covering of thy breast, 
and shalt give me milk.” 

/■/;''^^^h';"':;THB^:;QUEEN 

300. “ I spake to thee of a child, and thou speakest to me of milk. 

Thou art my wedded husband, how can I call thee ‘ son.’ 301. I knew 

^ Lit, Died, A popular song makes Gopi Ohandra charge his wiv<?s ■^vith intrigu- 
ing with. Ehetuwa Lankes'var as a last resource for getting away. But this is not I)orn (3 
out by any copj^ of this poem which I have seen. 
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iiol, O knii;’, ihni I hero were hut: a !^heo|l^ and a jaelcal wilhin i,hy heart, 
Not one kaon' of senst* hast thou in iliy body, ('i^hy mother) he- 

eanse she is a widow, wisheth io make lier daughter' in-law a widow too. 
Even if u\y Iiushaud, pass her lioiisCj (jealously) dotli she turn, lier eyes 
iipo,u hi in.’’ 

The Kim> spake, . 

^03. TTa ! iliou daughtm* o:E a vile one ; tliou hast abused motlier. 
I might have shiyed a .few days, but I will go to-morrow,” 3(.)-l. lie 
could not bear the ehildishuess of the dainstd, and so the fair king 'went to 
the place oi: audience. 305. (There wais a grove) of twelve trees 

and thirteen tdl trees, and in its shade sat the king’s son. 800. The 
brahmans and the relations all sat in a row, and Bir Si;;di, his Bhanchiri, 
gave him the accounts of the kingdom. 807, On a golden seat sat Maya- 
mi with Iier feet on a silver stool. The Lady Majaini went to the audience 
of lier good son. 808. The full cuteheny hummed with the noise of the 
crowd, and there tlie fair Majami stood, 809. AVheii the king saw his 
mother, he made obeisance j as he made obeisance, he tied bis cloth around 
his neck. 

MaYAKA' . SPAIvE. 

810. liong live the widow’s son. May Dharma bless him. May 
the years of Ins life bo many as the sands of the sea. 811. I thought the 
widow’s son had gone to be a pnlgrim ; but lo, till to-day be is here with 
his fair wife. 312. The Satya Aruga is passed, we are in the second Yuga, 
the third A.iiga will come. But in the Kali A^uga sons will many early. 
818. The Kali era is a foul era, and bath now approached. Each sitteth 
alone and enjoyetli another’s w'-ealth. 814. Kings will no longer do jus- 
tice ill their kingdom, and sons will no longer offer sacrifices for their 
fathers. 815. AVives will no longer be faithful to tbeir husbands. Pupils 
will no longer reverence their teachers. 316. Behold, four miscreants 
•went to destruction. 817. The miscreant Avho doth not reverence his 
teacher, him even jackals will not eat. Even crows will not touch the body 
of a Yaishnava. 818. Let a miscreant be cast into fire and he becometh 
dust and ashes. Let him float upon the water and he becometh food for 
fishes. 819. Pie is buried beneath the earth and he becometh food for 
worms. Ko where do I see salvation for a miscreant.” 

The bijbdek of hee sokg. 

820. “ My darling blue lotus, how canst thou become an eremite ? Men 

will sjiy there goeth one who hath no mother.” 821. The king made up 
his mind to be a inlgrim, and at a cross-road his (^[ueen began to weep. 

^ /. That your heart contained nothing hut cowardice and treachery. 
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The QTTEETsr spake, 

322. “ How canst tlion wish to go to a far country r Oli wait and 

pass the charms of Mayana through an ordeal. 823. Gh put her to 
the test of burning oil. If she survive that ordeal, then shave thy head 
and go forth a pilgrim,’’ 821(. The king heard tins and hastened to the 
hall of audience. 325. He sat in the audience chamber, and could not 
imike up his mind. Often and often he called for his servant Ivhetu, his 
younger brother. 

The Kestg- spake. 

320. “ My servant Khetu, take heed unto my words. unto my 

mother's palace.” 327. On hearing this, the servant did not delay. 328. 

Say this to Mayana — Thy son) would put thee to the test (of burning 
oil’).” 329. Hearing these words, Mayana laughed. “ This is not thy 

thought, but a conspiracy between thy wives. All the thoughts they teach 
thee, will become barren. 330. Instead of one ordeal, I will pass through 
seven, and then will the Prince leave his house.” 

The ’Kma spake. 

331. “ I say unto thee, Khetu, and take thou heed ui'ito my words. 

332. Build thou up a furnace deep and wide. Strip ofE the three fibres of 
three cocoa-nuts, and place the bare (nuts round the furnace as supports for 
the cauldron).” 333. Khetu set a cauldron holding sixty omns upon the 
furnace, and into the cauldron he poured eightyf mans of oil. 334. He east 
upon the dames fuel of Sal wood, and set it blazing. Over all he placed a 
cover. 335. For seven days he ceaselessly added fuel. 336. One day, 
two days, five days passed. After seven days he lifted the cover. 337. 

The oil is hot, even as fire,” such words did Khetu speak unto the king. 
388. '' Thy servant was ordered to make (preparations for) the ordeal by 

oil. 339. What command hath the king of kings for his servant ?” 

The Kma spake. 

Go and say this unto my mother. 340. ' The ordeal by oil is 
ready before the king. The king doth summon thee j 0 Mother, come 
quickly’.” 

Mataka' spake. 

341. Bo I eat at thy fathers’ hand, or at the hands of the fathers of 
the king. At thy command, what ordeal shall I pass through ?” 342, 

Kote the force of hero, and in vv. 328 and 332. It has entirely lost any 
special meaning of its own ; and is used as a pure expletive to add strength to an 
iniperative. 

t 8ic in origiaah 
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These words Khetu told the kiiig^ who heard them, and became furiously 
enraged. .3d3. , The king took his evening towel for washing Ms, body, 
and flung it to Khetu. 844. ' And Khetu shook that towel, and with it 
, bound tightly the lady Mayana, and cast her into the oil. 845. Even as 
.the lady' Mayana ' fell amid ' the oil, the flames rushed up with a roar to 
heaven. 846. Mayana 'sunk into the oil up -to her nock,' and, as ..she .did 
so, she took the oil into her hands ancl patted it into her head as if she were 
bathing. 347. Seeing calamity (approaching) the king became furiously 
enraged. He called Khetu, calling him, Slave, slave,” and began to 
abuse him. 848, ^^Lift up the cover and place it over my mother, and for 
nine days continuously, do thou add fuel to the flames.” 849. One day, 
two days, three days passed away. But Mayana concenti'ated herself and 
took the form of a grain of mustard, 850. After nine days, Khetu lifted 
up the cover and when he could not see the queen, he began to cry. 351. 
Thus did he say unto the king. Thy mother is dead, and gone to Yama^s 
abode. 352. Wherefore dost thou keejD thy on thy head ? Be- 

hold (I am unclean) and the assembly of brahmans will not drink water 
at my hand.” 858, The king cried ‘‘ Mother, mother” and began to weep. 

The bitrbeh oe his som. 

854. “Fate hath made me motherless, O lord of the unha 2 :>py. 
Such was written in my destiny. Ko longer will I see my mother.” 855. 
He took a handful of twigs in his hand and began to search amidst the oil. 
856. Once, twice and thrice he searched. At the third time of searching 
he fished up the towel. Ko trace of Mayana’s body was within the fire. 
357. Sixteen men took the cauldron on their shoulders, and they flung out 
the oil at a place where three roads meet. 358. With a loud roar the 
flames rose to heaven, but Mayana in her form of a mustard seed remained 
hidden in the JDtih grass. 859. Suddenly Khetu began to weep, and when 
she heard the sound of his weeping, Mayana felt pity for him, 

Ma.taiva' spake. 

860. “ Weep not, weep not, Khetu, my servant. Cease thy tears. I 

am Mayana. I have not been burnt within the furnace.” 861. He took 
up the sixty-^?^c;?^ cauldron in his hand and brought it before the king. 362. 
Mayana in fact underwent seven ordeals, and passed them all. 

The Kma spake. 

868. “ Hear, 0 lady Mayana, my mother. From what skidha hast 

thou learnt thy magic arts ?” 

Maxaka^, spake. 

364. “ Thou askest me from what holy man I have learned mj arts. 

I have learned them from Gorakh Hath himself. 865. I tell thee, learn 
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thou thy launvledg’o IVoin Kliola tho Hadi.” 3G(>. When the king lica,rd 
the name ol: a Uadi, ho stopped his ears with his hands, if or she had 
uttered an impious word with her tongue. 

TuE IvTKa SPAIvE. 

307. “ A Had! is of a vile caste. He clean seth, privies and dotli not 

hathe. Shall I, a king, make ohelsanee to a Hadi for twenty-two daudas ! 

MataM spake. 

3GS. Hear me, my child, speak thy words in a whisper, so that the 
Hadi may not hear. If he cursed thee, thou wouldcst die at once. 3G0. 
Thy subjects feed their lamps with oil and ghi : but that Had! feedeth 
his lamp with merely Ganga water. 370. As many lamps as there .are in 
the houses of thy subjects, so many hath that Hadi in his little hut 871. 
In whosesoever house ho eateth, to whosesoever house he goeth, simply at 
the word of Hs mouth he causetli the sea to stop its motion.” 372. The 
king sat in his audience chamber and could not make np his mind. Re- 
peatedly he called his servant Ivhetu, his younger brother. 373. ‘‘ Where 

hast thou gone, my brother ? First would I eat ;pdn f then I woTild have the 
pmjdit of the days of my father come to me.” 371. Ivhetu heard these 
words and made no delay. He hastened towards tho ;pandif§ house. 375. 
“ I say unto thee, 0 reverend g>fmdlt, and pay thou heed unto my words. The 
king would see thee in his palace. Haste thee to the ball of audience.” 376. 
He dressed himself in a dJmti of modest kind. Loosening out his brahma- 
nical cord, so that the threads appeared in pairs, he passed it round his 
neck. 377. He took his papers relating to the Almanac under his arm, 
and proceeded to the king’s hall of audience. 378. The hall was full, the 
crowd gave forth a confused noise. At this time did the the son of 

a present himself. 379. “ Incarnation of justice” he said and 

made obeisance. ** Tutelary Deity of my family” said the king making 
obeisance in return. 380. He called him Reverend Brotlier,” and made 
him sit upon the couch. 0 reverend Sir, thou art the crest- jewel among 
prophets. 381. What day will the king sew for himself a beggar’s 
wallet and cpiiit ? What day will the king shave his head ? 382. What 

day will the great king besmear himself with ashes ? What day will the 
pious king pierce his two ears ? 383. What day will the pious king 

wear nought but a langutl? What day will I carry a beggar’s platter in 
my hand ? 384, What day will I start for a far country ? Read me 
aright, and prophesy me this.” 385. Taking every precaution to ensure 
good luck, he produced his Almanac. Such power was there in that Alma- 
nac that it could speak itself. 

* That is to say, ^immediately.” Chewing pan is such a mcohamcal and conti- 
mious action with a Fahgpun man, or woman, /that tho phrase do a thing after 
eating pdn'\ moans to do it at once. Of. vv. 398, oo3 and 692, 
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The Book SPAKE. 

386* “ On Tuesday will lie sew his wallet and his quilt. On Wednos™ 

day will he shave his head. 387. On Thursday will he besmear himself 
with ashes. On Friday the Mng shall pierce his two ears. 388. On 
Friday the king shall pierce his ears, and on Saturday shall he put on a 
langibti. 8S9. On Sunday the king shall take in his hand a beggar’s 
platter ; on that day the king shall set out for a far country. 390. He 
will take thee from thy home and will give thee advice and ho|>e. For 
some days he %vill distress thee in the midst of the forest. Other sorrow will 
he give thee in the sandy waste. 391. Other sorrow will he give thee in the 
city of Sh’ikala. He will pawn thee for food in the house of Hira the Har- 
lot. 392. The Harlot’s dress will be a linen sdrz"^ bright as fire. Thy 
dress, 0 king, will be a knotted rope. 393. Unsifted rice will she give 
thee and Mnjah full of seeds. >She will give thee IrinjaJs full of seed, and 
thou wilt burn them and eat them. A pitiless harlot is she ; thou wilt be 
forbidden oil and salt, 391. The harlot will seek the privy, and it wilt 
be thou who wilt cleanse it. Thou shalt close thy eyes, and profEer her the 
water of her sin.'^' 395. Early in the morning shalt thou rise, and she 

will beat thee with a broom. Thou shalt lift up the bed of her sins, of 
countless, countless sins. 396. Bluing i ropes will she give thee and a 
hlicmgi stick and two water jars. Twelve loads shalt thou measure out 
every day.” 

The Kma spake. 

397. “ Hear, Eeverend Sir. Happiness and misery are written in our 

destiny. Methinks, I see death written by the Creator in my fate. ’Tis not 
in two .syllables and a half that it can be cancelled.” 398. Brother Khetu, 
where art thou gone? First would I eat^a?^. Then would I give theBral:- 
man a present and bid him good speed.” 399. He gave him a present 
and 'bade him speed. “ Make present the barber of my father’s time.” 400. 
He went to the ndpit and called him to the king, saying “ Brother, fetch 
thy razors and come.” 401. The hall was full. The crowd gave fortli 
a confused noise. At this time did the barber, the son of a barber, present 
himself. 402. Even as the pious king saw the barber, he descended from 
Ms throiief ; and as he did, the theatrum of the temple, and other walled 
buildings fell to the ground. 403. The forest trees, and the shrubs, the 
very leaves of the trees began to weep. The forest doer bent their heads 

Kot a literal translation. 

t Tlio word used is pdf \ A pat in Hangpur is the term used for one of tiioso 
solid blocks of masonry found here and there in the district. Kings of the olden da\'s 
are said to have sat upon them, and there to have dispensed justice. One of ihem^ 
however, fEanV Chandra Rujdr Tdtrsee fig. S), is almost certainly a tomb, 
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and wept. 404. At the ghat of the GMtivdl there were twenty-two 
JcdJians'^ of ships, and they all wept. Twenty-tw^o hdhans of ships wept 
and twenty-three hdhans of boatmen, and amongst them \isVesVar the 
boatman also wept. 405. The deer-park wept and the children’s summer- 
house. Even the school of harlots wept. 406. The Tithjd Mangar wex)t 
within its cage. And nine lihdis^ of dogs wept as they w^ere hunting. 407 . 
The hosjoital and the toslid-hlidna we]pt at intervals. Water-houses, sum- 
mer-houses and cow-housesj (?) wei)t in countless number. 408. In the 
eleiphant stalls, the elephants wej)t. In the stables, the horses wept. In 
the throne-room, all the dresses were wet with tears. 409. A hundred 
cows wej)t, throwing their tails round the king’s neck §; and nine had is of 
dogs wej)t at his feet. 410. A hundred queens rolled upon the earth and 
wep)t. Aduna and Paduna clasped his feet and wept. 

Adusta' akd Padttna' spake. 

411. “Alas, alas, my husband, my wealth. Thou art deserting me. 
Who now will xn'otect me, and bring me ghi and rice to eat 412. The 
king’s mother wept with tears falling from her eyes, and they brought a jar 
of Ganga water. 413. They brought a leaf of a Newaij tree, and they 
poured water on him from a golden cup. 414. As they poured water 
on the head of the king, the royal throne quaked. 415. The barber 
grasped his razor and gazed around. But he received no order to shave 
the king. 

Mataka' spake. 

416. “ 0 barber, towards whom art thou looking ? Scorn not thou 

to shave the head of my darling. Diamonds will I give thee and mounted 
work ; pearls will I give thee as a token, 417. Shave off all his hair, 
leave only one crown-lock. If thou shavest it off, thereby wilt thou lose 
thy quilt and wallet.” 418. He took his razor in his hand and for a hun- 
dred days the king’s hair fell upon earth. It became a hairy Ganga and 
began to flow away. 419. Mayana uttered “ Tudu, Tiidid' with a terrible 
ory, and sixteen hundred Munis came down on hearing it. 420. In his 
chariot of flowers descended Gorakh the Yidyadhara. On a flail came 
riding Narada, best of munis. 421. On the back of Yasoyar descended the 
mighty Bholanath. On bow and arrow came down llama and Lakshmana. 
422. In different directions descended the five Pandava brothers. There 

A hdJian 16 pans of 20 gandm or 1280. 

t A hudi — 5 gandas or twenty. 

J The meaning of goJuda kere is unknown to eveiy one whom I have consulted. 

§ I Mxow of no other fight of poetry equal to this in the whole poem. I have 
tried hard to persuade myself that the translation is incorrect ; but in vain. The 
words are too plain to admit of any other meaning. 
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is no coimting tbe number of Hadi Biddlias, •with tlieir ears cut. 423. A. 
Hadi Md Ms face with the dust of cow-dung fuel ; and seeing danger at 
hand,., Mayaiia began to weep. 


The bhsheh op hee som. 

424. The apj)le of Ms mother’s eyes. Alas, my child ! Who tooh my 
own away 425. They snatched the razoi’ from the hands of the nap it ^ 
and gave it into the hand of the ear-cutter. 426. Even as the ear-cutter 
toot the razor in his hand, he cried IBdm, and cut both the ears of 

the king. 427. They fastened to the king’s ear an ear-ring of erystal. 
They clothed him in a cloth covered with holy symbols, 428. Five Yaish- 
iiavas came and dressed the king in a langiiti. A IcmgiUi with a string did 
they put upon him. 429. They placed round his neck a Mama rosary. 
They put into his band a goilrd-platter. 430. A torn quilt, a tom limgio-> 
ti, a torn (heart at) departure. All the followers of Chaitanya were col- 
lected near the door. 431. Holy Chaitanya and Nityananda, also Eadha, 
Sita, and the High Priest of the Yaishnavas sang the Holy Lay. 432. The 
king’s son began to weep, and cried for alms. His servant Khetu gave him 
alms : elejdiants, horses, his royal staf^ and umbrella. Those alms he placed 
with reverence at the feet of his gim'^. 

The GtJEH spake. 

433, Depart, depart, 0 king, I give to thee a boon. Thou shalt go 
to the three corners of the earth, but shalt not go to Yama’s dwelling-- 
place.” 434. As the king turned his -head to one side, all the heavenly 
Mums returned to heaven. 435. Mayana bathed herself in live Iotas of 
water, and glad in heart she entered into her own home. 430, In a mo- 
ment/^" she cooked a dish of rice and fifty curries. Slie touched it, and placed 
it in a golden dish. 437. She filled a golden vessel with 'water. Eat, 
eat my darling. Happy and light of heart, go thou on thy pilgrimage.” . 43S. 
When he saw the rice in a (golden) plate, he struck his forehead '^vith his 
hand, and wept. 

The King spake. 

439. When I was lord of my kingdom, 0 my mother, then did I 
eat rice in many a golden dish. 440. Now I am a beggar, not worth a 
single MorL I cannot eat from a golden plate.” 441. He took a plan- 
tain leaf and cut it. Thereon he placed a little rice. 442. He took the 
shell of a broken goui’d and from it he drank a little water. 443. He 
washed his face and hands with water. Then what did he do ? He uttered 
the words “ STx Krishina” and ate the food. 444. One mouthful, two 

* Lit, at a stroke. 
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moiitbfiils, five mouthfuls he ate. Then he loohed towards the water, which 
was trickling out of the broken gourd. 445. He put his face to the earth 
and sipped up the water, and as he did so Devi’s brother S'ani'^ came over 
las destiiij. 446. S'ani and Ketu took up their abode in the king’s heart. 
And all Ms body became defiled. 447. Then Mayana wept in pitiful ac- 
cents. 

The bfedeh oe heb soho. 

448. My son is all my fortune. Who will make us meet again. 
449. Thou art going to a far country. Thou wilt dwell in the house of 
a strange woman. First the householder will eat and then he will think 
of thee. 450. When thou seest an Atita or a Vaislniava do not thou 
ciesj)ise him. With thy head touching the ground reverence thou him who 
weareth a rosary. 451. When thou shaft see the mustard plant scanty^ 
and the chi) grass thin : then wilt thou know that thou art in a far coim« 
try.” 

The Kikg spake. 

452. If I see a flower, I will not pluck it. If I see a bird, I will 
not fling a stone at it. 453. If I see another’s wife, I will not smile at 
her. First I will call her mother, then will I ask for alms.” 454. She 
put sixteen Imlians of hdoris in his wallet. See that thou tellest not 
thy guru about these hciorisT 455. “ In dust and ashes will I spend the 
money. Following the Hadi will I go to Yama’s abode.” 

456. The hundred queens went to Ivhetu. But Adunii and Paduna 
went to their own palace. 457. In that palace, there were guards in twelve 
places, and thirteen tlidncis. No Atita or Vaishnava was allowed to enter 
that house. 458. And e’en as the two damsels entered their dweliing-placej 
the doors of virtue shut themselves without keys, 459. They set them- 
selves to play at dice in silence* 

The Qiteek spake. 

4G0. “ What day the dice will fall from my hands in disorder, I shall 

knew that that day my husband is dead.” 

461. The burden of the kingdom remained in the lap of Mayan a, 
the king’s mother. And the Hadi and the king started for a city in a far 
country. 462. One hros^ two lo'os, five lews he went. And the king’s feet 
wore cut and covered with blood. 

The bhedeh oe his sohg. 

463, Alas 1 Fate, sitting in a lovely place, Lath written misery on 
iny destiny.” 464. One day, two days, seven days ^ passed. , Night 'and' 

* vS^arii and Kotn of course mean ill-luck. If, bowever, by Devi'’ is meant 
Durg-a, she is certainly not S'uni’s sister. 
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clay lie, joiirnejed on. 465. ' So the king. - left Ms home and went to ano- 
coiiiitrj, and the Iliidi said, Glory to fate. This is the fruit of my 
'destiny.’^ 

The Ha'di spake.' 

46,6. A proud word did the king S23eak eoneeriiing me. Verily, i,ri 
a short sjiace, I will bring him into trouble.*’ 467. Tudu, Ttulu^'^ cried 
lie, with a terrible voice ; and in the atmos|)here that wondrous Hadi creat- 
ed a forest. 468. They passed through a small forest, and came to a 
great one. The spittle in the king’s mouth was dried ii23, nor could he 
sjieak. 469. In the vacant atmosphere the Hadi went along. While the 
king toiled slowly along, thrusting the aside with his hands. 470. 

Prickles 25ierced him and thorns 2 nerced him. His blood poured forth in 
streams. He could not travel further, ahd (in desjiair) the king struck his 
forehead with his hand. 

The bhbdek op his soho. 

471. “ To whom shall I tell my woes. Even my guru hath become 
pitiless.” 472. More pangs he gave the king. He took him through a 
sandy waste. At the king’s tears the Hadi’s heart was touched, and he 
created a 2^1easant Kadamba tree iqion the road. 473. The king went to 
a 2 ^ 1 a <20 (under the foliage) by the foot of the tree, and sleep came 
upon him in handfuls, 

The Kiko spake. 

474. What with 2 >loughing through watei', and what with plough- 
ing through sand, I have undergone great hardships. Place thy left thigh 
upon the ground, that I may rest awhile. 475. The Had! laid his left 
thigh upon the ground, and the king rested his head upon it and fell asleep. 
476. The Hadi cried Ttidti^ TmM' with a loud, voice, axid summoned an 
hundred Yamas. 

The PIaMi' SPAKE. 

- 477. “,Hear, O ye Yamas, - take 'heed unto my wmrds. Biiikiye a 
road from hence to Darya23ur, seven cubits broad and chest high.” 478. 
The Yamas heard his wmrds, nor did they delay. They departed to build 
the road. 479. From thence to Haryapur they built the road, seven 
cubits broad and chest high. 480, he cried with a loud 

voice, and made them 23lant trees at intervals along the road. 481. He 
smote the king with a sia23 like a thunderbolt, and crying “ Guru, Guru” 
the king arose, wee|)ing. 

The Ha'di spake, 

482. I have built a road with great lahour. Give me twelve hciorh^ 
that I may buy ha23piness and enjoy myself, , 483. I would buy and eat 
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twelve hdor'is worth oi gdnjd: then will I take thee onto Ghadapur.’' 48-1;. 
When the pious king heard these words, he closed his ears, and cried Ram, 
Eam.’^ 

The Kma spake. 

485. I know nought of such a thing, 0 father guru. He who 
goeth with such a transgressor, will surelj die. 486. Naj, nay, there is 
no need of binding me. Instead of twelve Morps take twelve JcdJiam, and 
retmm unto thy house.’’ 487. The Hadi was in eontemplatioii and sud- 
denly started. 488. He went into contemplation and gazed about, and in 
his contem|)lation his eyes fell upon the sixteen MJims in the king’s wallet. 

The Ha^bi spake. 

489. His mother excelieth me in charms. She hath put sixteen 
Jcdhmis of Moris in his wallet.” 490. He cried “ Tudio, Tudid^ with a 
loud voice, and took the sixteen hdliam of Izdoris^ and flew up into the sky. 
491. He created two stones weighing half a man each, and put them into 
the wallet. And the pious king took his hhdt and began to eat. 492. 

Give me, give me the lmoris^'‘ he began to coax. But after .saying so 
twice or thrice, he became angry, 493. The king opened the wallet 
and became amazed. Wonderful thing ! No Icdoris were within the 
wallet. 

The ptjedeh oe his sojra. 

494. Why do my eyes dance in my head ? I know not wdiat is writ- 
ten in niy fate. 495. Why, why, 0 father guru, hast thou wrongfully 
given up pity ? In my wallet there are no hdoris. Give me, unhappy one, 
in pawn for the Moris I have promised.” 496. Immediately the Hadi 
called his mother-earth to witness. “ I call thee to witness, that he himself 
hath offered himself in pawn. ’Tis not the Hadi who hath given him.” 

497. He put the pious king in his wallet, and took him to the city of Bar- 
yapiir. 

The Ha'di spaivE. 

498. “ A man for pawn, a man for pawn. Take him, 0 mother, thou 
seller of milk. I would pawn him for twelve Moris, I wish to get twelve 
Moris to gdnjdy 

The Gowaliki spake. 

499. See, see, we would see what kind of pupil this is of thiiie.” 

500. He pulled the king out by one hand, and the king arose radiant in 
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The Gowalini spake. 

501. I perceive that he is o£ beautiful form and aecustomed to eat 
rojal food/^V as he eat in the house of a Gowalini ? 502. Fill 

up mj milk-pail with money, and fill up thy wallet again. Leave my quar- 
ter of the town, and go thou elsewhere.’’ 503. He seized the king by the 
hand, and wandered about amongst the shop lanes. 604 “A man for 
pawn, a man for pawn, 0 mother, thou seller of crushed rice” and as soon 
as the crashed rice-seller saw the king, she upset her stall of crushed rice. 
505. She clasped him round the waist, saying, I die (of love for thee)” j 
and with great chfiiculty the king separated himself from her. 506. “ A 

man for pawn, a man for pawn, O mothei’, thou seller of turmeric. A man 
for pawn, a man for pawn, 0 mother, thou seller oi sag, 507. A man 
for pawn, a man for pawn, 0 mother, thou seller of vetch. A man for 
pawn, a man for pawn, O mother, thou seller of pease.” 508. And as 
soon as the seller of pease saw the king, she immediately called her own 
husband her father. 509. She upset her stall ; she caught the king by the 
waist exclaiming I die.” 510. The crushed rice- seller arose and said to 
the pease-seller You get away. Let go the waist of the king. I first 
caught hold of him.” 511. They both caught him by the waist and began 
to pull j and of a sudden the king began to weep. 512. The Hadi felt 
pity at the tears of the king, and called on Indra with a loud cry. 513. 
With great noise, hail began to fall in the 'bazar. And they let go the 
king’s waist, and every one went to her house. 514. Don’t stop up the 
door, don’t stop up the door, O sister, seller of x^ease. Don’t you see that 
I’ll catch my death out here in the wet” ? 515. And when the seller of 

|)ease heard that word, she made a great fuss, and left the door free for 
j)assengers. 516. The Hadi took the pestle for pounding pease, and with 
it began to X)ound the king. 517. He cut the king’s nose, and his hair, 
and made proclamation by beat of drum. He put his hand upon the king’s 
neck, and jDushed him out from that bazar. 518. He left that locality, 
a,nd went to Vijaya the i)loughman, and stopped before him. 519. A 
man for pawn, a man for ]Dawn, O house of a hahmJ^ 520. “ Out- 

wardlyt he is of comely form. How can he eat in the house of a xdough- 
man ? 521. Fit for him is the house of Hira, the harlot ; but how wilt 

thou go within her house ? 522. She hath hung a pair of drums by her 

door, and if the king of any quarter come to her abode, 523. And if 
he strike the drum one blow, she will demand a thousand rupees at the 
door.” 524. Yija}^^ went a'way with them, and showed tliem the harlot’s 
house. 525. He took down the stick and smote the drum, and by its 
sound his arrival was made known in the house of the harlot. 520. She 

t Lit, over tlio vessel. 


^ Lit. a king over his hhM^; 
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began to call to her maid-servant. '' The king o£ what country luis now 
come? Allow him to enter, and fan him with a chdmarar 527. The 
maid-servant heard her, nor did she delay, but went into the presence o£ the 
Hadi. 

The Maid-seetaot spake* 

528. Why, Beverend Sir, hast thou come so far a distance ? Why 
hast thou left thy throne, to lie upon the earth ?” 

The Ha di spake. 

529. It is not bamboo oil vessels, nor lazcir cups that I carry in my 
wallet. Herein have I a pupil. 530. I would pawn him for twelve 
hdoris, to buy that I may eat. 531. "Will Hira, the harlot, take him 
in pledge?’’ 

The Maid-sebyakp spake. 

“ Let me see, let me see what sort of pupil he is.” 532. He pulled 
him forth hy one hand, and the king arose radiant in person. 

The BXTiinEK oe hek soko. 

583. On seeing his beauty, my eyes run with tears.” 531. The 
maid-servant told the harlot what she had heard. The king is more 
beautiful in his feet than thou art in thy face. 535. The king for 
’whom thou hast been offering sacrifices these twelve years ; him thou hast 
found at thy very door.” 536. On hearing this, the harlot did not delay, 
but went before the king. 

The Ha'pi spake. 

537. Hear, oh harlot, what I have to say unto thee. A good pupil , 
is this whom I would pledge with thee. 538= I would pledge him for 
twelve Jcdoris, that with them I may buy cjdnjdd'^ 539. On hear- 
ing this, the harlot did not delay, but sent to the lazdr for a banker. 

540. She collected the paper and pens and counted out twelve Imoris, 

541. In a clear voice, the Hadi told the banker to write, and he ^Yrote the 
year, the date, and the word B'ri on the paper. 542. He wTote the name 
of Hira, the harlot, on thepaperand also the twelve hdoris. 543. He wrote 
the name of Bharma on the paper, and threw the pen to the Hadi. 544. And 
when that mighty Hadi took the pen in his hand, he uttered the words '' Earn, 
Earn” and made his signature. 545. She counted out the twelve Icdorl^ 
and gave them to the liiidi, who on his part made over tlic king to tlio 
Jiarlot. 546. And from the day that the Hadi gave the deed into the 
harlot’s hand, the king lay pawned with her. 547. The Muni IMdi 
tightly tied up the i)assions of the king and made him neither a woman nor 
a man. 548. When Hira, the harlot, turned her head to one side, he 
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buried the twelve Icctoris in the earth. 5d9. And when the pious king: 
tinned his face away, he turned himself into a golden pumpkin and went 
to the regions of Patala. 550. Beneath fourteen fathoms of water he 
took his magic seat, and for twelve years he stayed thei^e in contemplation* 
551. When the king turned round agaiuj and could no longer see his Guru^ 
he began to weep. 

The Haelot spake, 

552. O kingj why dost thou weep ? For thy sake I have been 
doing ixiiianee these twelve years. 553. Where art thou gone^ my maid« 
servant ? Bring mo pan to oat'^ and then bathe the king, and make him 
put on all the radiancy lie can.’’ 554. The maid-servant brought tlie 
king after bathing him. The harlot well knew how to spread a bed. 555, 
Over a coarse mat she spread hue mats as high as the ehest, and over all 
she laid an indra-Jcamlal.-\ 556. She made read\^ cloves, nutmegs and 
camphor for eating : so much, that there would he no counting the number 
of times the king would spit. 557. As soon as the pious king entered 
into the room, she took him in her lap, and sat him on the bed, and offered 
him a vessel oi pan. 55S. “ Eat a ]clnU% of pan, and eat a single betel- 

nut, O king. Lift up thy head and gaze upon this luckless harlot.” 559, 
The king was pleased in his heart when he saw the cloves, nutmegs and 
camphor, and at one time she gave him four or five lidiilis. 560. Once, 
twice, and thrice he bruised the Mill in his fingers, and then the -warning 
of his mother came into his remembrance. 561. Thou art going to a 
far country. Thou wilt dwell in the house of a strange woman. First the 
householder will eat, and then he will think of thee, 562. When thou 
seest an Atita or a Taishiiava do not thou despise him. With thy head 
touching the ground, reverence thou him who -weareth a rosary. 563. If 
thou seest a fiower, thou shalt not pluck it. If thou seest a bird, thou shait 
not break its eggs. 564. If thou seest another’s wife, thou shalt not 
smile at her. 565. When thou shalt see the mustard plant scanty, and 
the duh grass thin, then wilt thou knoiv that thou art in a far country.” 
566. When the -words of his mother came into his mind, the king cried, 
Earn, Earn,” and flung the hldli of pQ7i away. 567. Thereupon the 
harlot became angry, Why, O king of kings, dost thou not eat the pan ? 
For thy sake I have been doing penance these twelve years.” 568. 
She took five hliilis in her own hand, and put them in the pious king’s 
mouth, but he cast them out, saying “ tlm^ tlmd^ 569. As the king moved 

^ See note to v. 373. 

t A kind of blanket. 

J See note to v, 53, 
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from plaoo to place and sat down, tlio harlot followed him and sat close 
lip to his body. 570. She began to scatter white and red sandal- wood over 
his body, biit^the king began to call her “ Mother, mother”, and she replied 
“My heart doth not let me, 0 king, be called ‘mother’ by thee.” 5vl. 
The harlot placed the king’s hand upon her heart, but he called lior mother, 
and asked her to suckle him, 572. Once, twice, and thrice the king 
became angered. He eren three or four times abused the harlot. 

The bubden op his song-. 

573. “ I tell thee the words of thy heart. Unholy is such love. 

Yainlj hast thou lit thy wax candle, and passed a waking night. I am 
blessed by Eama ; and Kubuja w'as not (loved by Krishna) as Etidha was. 
57-L A harlot hath no loveliness within her, her beauty is nought but 
copious locks of hair. She is but a gift fit for a barber, like the dhatimi^ 
dower. 575- I see a harlot’s dealings to be like a ferry-boat. Men pay 
Morzs at the landing-stage, and pass over. 576. I see thee, 0 harlot, 
to be like traffic in things of no value. Thy beauty is like that of a dark 
well. Low caste Mclls and donis as well as bnihmans, bathe (to wash 
of? the defilement) after touching thee.” 577, For four watches, the 
harlot argued, but still the pious king addressed her as “ Mother.” 578. 
Once, twice, and thrice did the harlot become angry, at last she kicked the 
pious king of? the bedstead. 579. She called for her maid-servant, who 
turned the king out with her hand on his neck. 5 SO. The harlot’s dress 
was a linen sari bright as fire ; hut the king’s became a knotted rope. 
581. Unsifted rice and brinjals full of seeds she gave him ; hrinjals 
full of seeds, and he burned them, and made chutney of them. A 
pitiless harlot was she ; she forbade him salt and oil. 582. In the cold 
month of Magh, she gave him an old tattered sari, and a goat hut 
to live in. 583. Blimgi ropes she gave him, and a IMngi stick, ^nd 
two water-jars. Twelve loads of water did he measure out the livelong 
day. 584!. If one amongst the twelve was not supplied, in payment for 
it seven men would beat him. 585. He took hJidngi ropes and a hJidngi 
stick and two vessels of water ; and he went to fill them at the Kanitoya 
river. 586. One, two, or three loads he filled. The whole clay the 
Maharaja was carrying the twelve loads. 587. Seven vile men seized 
the king and laid him on his back and then the harlot would put on her feet 
golden pattens. 588. Hira, the harlot, after bathing would laugh glee- 
fully, and proudly stand upon the king’s chest. 589. After bathing lier 
body, she shone with excessive brilliancy, and she took of? her w'ct clothes, 
and put on a dry linen sdrL 590. The wet clothes she -would wring 
out over the king’s face. At midday the king would cover his face and 

* Fair to look upon, but has no scent. 
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weep. She then would seize Mm bj the neck and thrust him out. 591. 
What ,mth to-day and what with to-morrow twelve years passed. ' 592. , He 
took hMmgi ropes and a hMngi bUcV and two -water-jars, and went to draw 
water at the river Karatoyii 593. On the bank of the river, the king 
became giddy and fell into the river. Alas ! I heard not the wnrcls of 
Admia and Padniia, and have lost my life through attending to the voiee of 
an old mother.” 

594 Even as the pious king mentioned the names of the damsels, 
the dice fell from their hands in disarray. And lamentably they began to 
w^eep. 595. Twelve years have passed and my husband doth not let 
his voice be heard, and now the thirteenth year has come. 596. To-day 
w’-hy have the dice fallen in disorder ? Of a surety my husband is dead 
and gone.” 

The BIJEDEIS' OF HEE SOKG. 

597. My love, how ma}^ I go forth ? To-morrow at dawn and in a 
lonely place will I tell thee the tale of my woes. He playeth his pipe in 
Vrindavana : and my heart saith unto me, let me go and see Krishna.” 

598. The two sisters went out to the theatrum of the temple in tears. 
And a jay and a ]3arrot from their cage heard them weeping. 

The Jay spake. 

599. 0 parrot, my elder brother, let us see why our mother 

weepeth.” 600. They united their strength and burst the bars of their 
cage, and through the broken walls they flew away. 601. After resting-^^ 
for a moment on the straw of the thatch, they each alighted on the arm of 
the damsels. Why, why, mother, art thou crying in the theatrum?” 
602. Ths damsel said, “ Listen to me, ye t-wo dear birds. Tour father 
sho\ild have returned according to his agreement after twelve years. It is 
now the thirteenth year and he hath not come. 603. Why did the dice fall 
in disorder from our hands ? Of a surety I believe that your father is dead 
and gone,” 604. "'^ Mother, let us two loose. We will search wdiere our 

father is.” 605. “ Speed ye, speed ye, my pretty ehildren, to a far country, 
and find out where your father is.” 606. The birds made obeisance at the 
feet of their mistress, and flew away in a southern direction. 607. For 
seven days the birds flew, but found no trace of the king. 608. On the 
hanks of the river there were a banyan and a pippal tree, and the birds iiew 
and rested on a branch of the banjnm tree. 609. The birds flew from tlie 
western branch to the eastern branch, and underneath them passed the 
king bearing his burden. 610. He descended into the water and cleansed 
his teeth, and over his head the birds began to hover. 
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The biehs seaee. 

611. ‘^ Art tbon tlie king Gopi Chandra? We two brothers have 
come for news of thee/’ 612. He stretched forth his arm, and the two 
birds settled down upon it. 613. The eyes of the king flowed with affee-. 
tioBj ashe commenced the tale of his woes. 614 He plucked the leaves 
of some wild plants (that grew by), and with his teeth he mended a reed 
pen. 615. He eut his left thigh with his little finger, and wrote a letter 
with the blood. All his woes he wrote within it. 616. If thon art a 
good mother, thou wilt rescue me. If thou art a bad mother, thou wilt 
leave me in sin.” “ This letter give ye to your grandmother,” 617. The 
birds made obeisance to the king and flew oif to May ana’s abode. 618, 
They made a hole in the roof and threw in the letter See, see, oh Gran- 
dam, see if thy head‘d' is in this ? 619. If thou art a good mother thou 

wilt rescue him.” 620. She opened the envelope and began to read : and 
lamentably the birds began to weep. 

The buedeh op iiee song. 

621. My son left me in the morning. I fear that he hath died in 
the fierce heat of the sun.” 622. May ana went into contemplation and 
gazed around, and her eyes fell upon the Hadi sitting beneath fourteen 
fathoms of water. 628. She brought into play her magic art called 
Wiamjgd (or cutting), and she cut away the Hacli’s seat of contemplation 
and himself . 624 He began to float away throngh the cold sea ; but 
Mayana seized him by the hair and pulled him on land. 625. She struck 
him a slap forcible as a thunderbolt ; and the Hadi who was still in con- 
templation got up with a start. 626. In his eontemplation the Hadi 
gazed around, and his eyes fell upon Mayana. 627. 0 sister, I am going 

to the king. I will first rescue thy son, and then will I eat my gdnjd, 

. ^ Mataita' spake. 

628. If I find that my son hath learned only a few charms, I will 
bium thee, 0 Hadi, to ashes, and send thee to Tama’s house.” 629. The 
Hadi started, and arrived at the where the king wes sitting. 680. 
As soon as the king saw the Hadi’s face, he laid dowm the two water-jars 
and broke them. 631. He divided his hair in the middle and fell at the 
feet of the Hadi. 682. Thereupon the Hadi put him into his wallet and 
carried him off to the harlot’s house. 633. 'When he arrived there, he 
uttered a load cry, and the whole city began to quake with a riimhling 
noise. 634. The harlot said to her maid-servant Daughter, see who it 
be. If it be a beggar, send him away.” 635. The maid-servant hastened 
to the door and when she saw the Hadi she returned to her mistress, 636. 
^ i, if this concerneth thee, 
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Slie said unto tlie harlotj It is not an Atita, but the Hacli the lord of 
Lanha.” 637. When the harlot heard this, what did she do ? She went 
Inside the house and hid herself. 63S. The harlot said to herself I ana 
hidden.’’ But the mighty Hadi saw her by his |)Ower of contemplation, and 
grasped his staff. 639. “ I tell thee my staff, and pay thou heed unto my 

words. Bind Hira, the harlot, and bring her forth.” 610. The staff received 
one order as if it were a thousand, and with a roar it entered the harlot’s 
house. 611. It thrust the harlot forth, and then the Hadi took wp the 
twelve Iccioris, 642. The harlot brought forth the deed executed twelve 
years ago, and he counted into her hands the twelve hctoris, 643. She gave 
the deed into his hand, and the Hadi said, Bam, Earn,” as he tore it u}^. 
644. The Hadi brought a cauldron of Ganges water, and seven vile men seized 
the harlot and threw her on her back, 645. He put on the king’s foot 
pattens weighing twenty-two maunds, and stood the king upon the harlot’s 
breast. 646. As he swayed upon her in mounting, he crushed the har- 
lot’s thirtj-two ribs into small pieces. 647. As soon as the Hadi sprin- 
kled water on the king’s head, saying “ Earn, Earn,” all his sm was put 
away from him. 648. After bathing his body, he shone with excessive 
brightness, and he took off his wet clothes and put on a dry linen iliuti. 

The Ha'pi spake. 

649. 0 prince, pay heed unto my words. For twelve years the 

harlot hath done penance in her bouse. Do thou fulfil to some extent 
her desires. 650. Go forth, O Hira the harlot, I give to thee a boon.- 
Become a bat within the kingdom.” 651. The Muni’s word was not 
spoken in vain : she became a hat, and ilew up to heaven. 652. He caught 
hold of the harlot in his left hand, and divided her into two parts. 653. 
The forepart dew up to heaven, but he cast the rear-part into the sea> 
654, As she fell into the sea she cried “ dolidi,'*^ 

The Ha'di SPAKE. 

655. “Go forth, O Hxra, thou harlot, I give to thee a boon. B'e« 
come a minnow, and dwell within the water. 656, Go foitb, go forth, 
O Ghapai, thou maid-servant, I give to thee a boon. Become a harlot, 
and live within the kingdom. 657. In th}^ youth earn thy living out 
of the work of thy caste ; and in thy old age, take ^pdiJe for thy husband. 
He will heat thee and kick thee and break thy thii’ty-two ribs. 658. Go 
forth, O wealth of Hira, I give to thee a boon. Come into the town of 
Kholahatl, and be a petty &«; 2 ?ar made of tiles.” 659. He utterly destroyed 
Hira’s house, and then took the king away to teach him magic arts. 
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The Ha-'di spake. 

660. I say unto tliee, O king, and take tlioii lieecl unto 1113 ^ words. 
Go tkou into the market and beg for alms. Let ns sit together, as gt^ru 
and disciple, in the town of Parda.’’’ 

The Kim spake. 

661. I am a king’s son, and have become a Bralimacliari. Plow can 
I beg r I know not how to do it.” 662. So the Pladi gave him three or 
four directions, and the king took a platter in his hand and went to beg. 

The Ha'di spake. 

603. Victory to fate, this is the fruit of my works. I have in my 
house a pupil, beautiful in every limb. He will drive the daughters-in- 

law and the daughters of the householders mad. 664. He changed him- 

self into Hengadi the Kotxvdl and went about fastening the door bars in 
every house. 665. He is bending forward entreating for alms, and they 
are setting the dogs at him. He will not get any alms, and will return 
to the Hadi.” 666 . The king went about begging, but the Hadi cried 
out with a loud voice. 667. And from heaven there came down at his 
call five damsels, who placed five dishes of food before him. 668 . He 
ate his own shai'e, and put aside that of the king with care, and in it he 
put two and a half times sixteen scores of charms. 669. He mixed it 
with spittle and phlegm, and added to it the Juice of refined'^' sugar. Sail 
seeds, Iceld seeds and dura seeds he added to the mess. 6'70. Meanwhile 

the lAoiis king went about crying for alms. 671. He bent forward 

entreating for alms, and they set dogs at him. He was unsiiceessful in his 
quest, and returned to the presence of the Hadi. 

The Kikg spake. 

672. ^‘0 guru, the people of thy countiy I have seen to be pitiless 
and stony-hearted. They gave neither alms nor charity, and set the dogs 
at me.” 

The HaT)I spake. 

673. Thou hast not obtained alms. It mattereth not, mj^ son. 

Accept the leavings of my food. I met a pious woman on the road. 674. 
She gave me a little rice. I have eaten my share, and carefully put 
some aside for thee.” 675. With tottering steps the king drew near the 
food. And when he saw it he struck his forehead with his hand. 676. 
A rice which my dogs would turn aside from ; such have I, a king, come to 
eat. 677. Tuclaf said the Hadi with a great voice ; and the 

king felt an-hungered as if he had fasted for twelve years. 678. He took 

* Lit. covered. 
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Ms first montMnl with expressions of disgust, but it came to his taste like 
sweet ambrosia. 679. 'When again he put forth his hand to take a 
mouthful, he snatched at it, thrusting aside the Hadi’s hand, and took two 
and a half mouthfuls at once. And therefrom he learnt two and a half 
times fsixteeen scores of charms. 680. Bj his charms in Ms meditation 
he bound up his top-knot as a woman ties it, and embraced the mother of 
Goda Yama. 681. By his charms, in his meditation, he tied up his top- 
knot as a man ties it, and lamed Goda Yama himself. 682. The Hadi 
uttered the words Tudu, Ttidu^^ with a loud Yoice and thereu|)on the 
affairs of his home came in the king’s remembrance. 

The Kijsra spake. 

683. “ Give me leave, 0 guru, and let me journey forth in the bark- 

of virtue. Travelling in a chariot of light, would I see my wife and home, 
and then return to thee.” 681. He placed his staff in the hands of the 
king, who thereupon fell at the feet of the liadi. 685. The king carried 
the stick over his shoulder (although it weighed) eighty maiuids ; and 
started off for his own home. 686. The mighty Hadi laughed aloud, and 
the king left him and started on his journey, 687. He reached his palace, 
and cried Tudth d.tcdzd'’ with a roar like a lion. The damsels were asleep 
but now awoke. 688. Without being struck, the gongs at the gate 
sounded ; and without fire being applied, milk and rice began to boih 689. 
In all the little hazdrs the lamps began to blaze. The king began to float 
in a sea of delight.'^* 690, A swarm of bees flew up around his head. 
The king saw the delights of holy Yiundavana before his eyes. And all 
pregnant women gave birth to their offsprings. 

The QuEEisr spake. 

The EITRBEH OP heb sohg. 

691. A pilgrim hath come, and standeth in my door. 692. 
Where is the maid-servant. I would first eat ^^^d then (would 

I enquire) whence the pilgrim hath come, and dismiss him.” 693. The 
maid-servant made ready alms. 694 j. Take alms, 0 reverend pilgrim^ 
I am the maid of a householder, and would return within the house.” 

The Kiku spake. 

095. I am a pilgrim from the south : I call myself a Brahmachari. I 
cannot take alms from the humble hands of a maid- servant. 696. If 
a lady give me alms, then this pilgrim’s son can take it.” 

t See note to V. 3 73, 


Lit. coldness, 
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The min-snnTANT SPAKE. 

697. Wait awhile, 0 pilgrim, thou who sittest and heggesfc shame- 
lessly. Long will it he before thou obtainest alms, even though thou eriest 
for them.” 698. The maid-servant went weeping to the damsel. “He 
is a pilgrim from the south, and calleth himself Brahmachari. 699. He 
taketh not alms from the hands of a maid-servant, but saith, Let the 
ladies give me alms.’ ” 700. When the two damsels heard this they took 

alms and arose. Behold, without a key the door oj^ened of itself. 701. 
Adiina and Paduna went out with the alms. “ Take alms, take alms, O 
reverend pilgrim. We are the daughters-in-law of a householder, and 
would return within the house.” 

The Kma spake. 

702. “ I am a pilgrim from the east. ^ My name is Brahmachari. I 
cannot take alms from the hand of a woman. 703. If the umbrella^' 
that shadeth thy head can give me alms, then can this pilgrim’s son ac- 
cept them.” 704. The ladies pointed out the ring upon his linger. “ We 
see a woman’s ring upon thy hand. 705. Thou art the umbrella of my 
head. Thou art a pilgrim, and I am a pilgrim, pupils of one guru.” 

The Hito spake. 

706. “ One evening I stopped at a house, and they gave to a man 
tJidhari Midi dal and rice. 707. He ate it greedily, and was 
attacked with cholera and died. 70S. First one man took somethingf 
ofE his body, and then another j and as my share they gave me these two 
rings.” 

The Queen spake. 

709. “ Where is my maid-servant ? First will she eat Then 

shall she cut the rope which ties the elephant. 710. If this be my 
husband, he will recognize him. If he he a pilgrim from the south, he will 
trample him to death,” 711. She cut the elephant’s rope, and the ele- 
phant came from a distance. 712. While yet afar off he made obeisance 
to the king. And when he approached, he lifted him on to his shoulder with 
his trunk. 713. The elephant awaited awhile and stood steady, that the 
damsels might approach. 714. The king descended from the back of the 
elejDhant, and the damsels took him by the hand and led him wnthin the 
house. Amid laughter and jokes, they began to speak familiarly with him. 

^ J. e., tty hus'band. 

t So explained to me. It means literally, First one gave a blow, and then 
another gave the last blow,” 

J See note to v. 373. 
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The QuEEisr SPAKE. 

715. How tatli tlie Guru taught thee magic arts? Let us see liow 
thou wilt approach thy mother.’’ 716. He changed himself into a golden 
bee, and flew to his mother’s palace. 717. He appeared in Mayana’s house, 
and, uttering a loud cry, made her spinning-wheel fly up into the air. 718. 
But Mayana also was shilled in charms, and with a jump she seized the 
spinning-wheel by its head. 

Max aka' spake. 

719. Come, come my son, the darling of an unhappy one.” 720. 
The king divided his hair and fell at the feet of his mother. 721. He 
sent for Mathu the barber. He began to clear off his vow,'^ and the 
Brahmans came, and collected materials for sacrifice, 722. The king be- 
gan to perform the celebration of the office of mnhirUana and gave away 
the contents of seven barns in charity. 723.t He himself crossed the 
Vaitarani on the tail of a cow, and his ancestors crossed (the river of life) 
into paradise. 721. Mayana bathed herself with five lotm of water, and 
laughing returned quieklyj into the house. 725, After cooking a dish 
of rice and fifty different curries, she cleaned three (brass plates) with 
tamarind juice. 726. Mayana summoned the Hadi with a loud voice, and 
he immediately came and stood before her. 277. The first plate she gave 
to the Hadi. The second she took herself, and the third she gave to the 
king. 728. After washing their hands and mouth, what did they do ? 
They uttered the holy name of Krishna, and, hegimiing their meal, ate one, 
two, and five mouthfuls each. 729. After eating and drinking, their hearts 
were glad, and they washed their mouths with water from a golden 
vessel. 730. Then the Hadi, who came from j>aradise, placed his feet on 
the head of the king, and returned to his own place. 731. They cleaned 
the king’s throne ; and Haniiman took the staff and umbrella of royalty, and 
marched about ; and the throne- elephant approached dressed in his trap- 
pings. 732. The king clothed himself magnificently, and the elephant 
mounted him on his shoulders by his trunk. 733. He took the king to 
the throne, accompanied by the music of drums and trumpets ; and. bo wed 
himself down before it, and with his trunk placed him upon the seat. 734. 
Then the king immediately fixed the land revenue at one and a half scores 
of haoris^ (as it had been in old days) and ever since reigned happily within 
his kingdom. 

^ By cutting his nails and hair which he had allowed to grow. 

t This is most essentially a yuger Icathch’^ What does it mean ? 

{ Lit. At a bound. 
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APPENDIX. 

The following are the lines referred to in the note to verso 201. I 
give them as an example of the very peculiar nature of the dialect. It is 
difficult, and requires a very literal translation, which I give. 

The word for fresh butter” appears in two forms, and ; 
and it is worth noting how the latter has remained almost unchanged from 
the time of the Aitarega JBrdhnana/^' 

'mw: ^ i 

;ar^T II 

mx: ^?r II 

xiT^ 'afsxjT I 

"RiT ii 

xir'5 it^ Rrw xjsc^ x:^ 'etk i 

xr^fsf ^ri xqT II 

fifstixr srrfw i 

■gxw Trrxi I 

’^I'stP^xr xfr^ 1%x: ii 

fgx: sifsT xjr^ xT?r i 

fwm II 

0 the pipe of S' jam (Krislina). My miad ^vllil•ls, my eyes coiitinually 
run with tears. The mother said “ 0 Yadu, how art thou sleeping on the* 
deep hed of flowers in the north ?” Hearing the mother’s Toice, Yadu sat 
up ; he could not open his eyes, and began to rub them, Yadu goes to bathe ; 
YasddiS, remains in the house, and divides out this rice-milk and fresh 
butter. /. 

After finishing his bath, he goes towards the house — his mother gives 
him a grand throne to sit upon ; being pleased, Yadu eats the milk, and the 
fresh butter. 

After eating the milk and fresh butter, Yadu’s mind becomes satisfied ; 
and he washes his mouth with water in a grand golden pot. 

*Ait. Br.I. 3. II 

1 ^wxt = ?fgx:ii t II 


I 
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\TIie LolmnUi translated from the Bmmese Faraphrme, — .By Lieut. B, 

0. Temple, B. S. C., Q^. Wing Officer^ \st Goorlclias, 

lOTEOLUCTIOISr. 

There is probablj no book so universally known to the Burmese as the 
Lokaniti, pronounced in Burmese Lawkanidi. It is read in all schools of 
any standing whether they belong to the Government or to enterprising 
Hpongyis or Priests. It has been copied into huiidi’eds of palm -leaf MSS 
with more or less accuracy according to the learning of the various scribes, 
and about five years ago the Boman Catholic Missionaries published it at 
Bassein in Burmese and PMi, and soon afterwards the Government itself 
published an edition of it in Burmese and Pali in an issue of 10,000 copies. 
The book is as its title signifies a collection of Proverbs or Maxims on sub- 
jects of every day life, and as it now stands, is not I think of any great 
antiquity. It has a semi-religious character which it bears in common 
with many Buddhist -works of a similar nature, and seems to belong to a 
series of books of Proverbs, tbough of ve]*y differeiit dates to it, wldch are 
known respectively to the Burmese as the Dammankli, Yazanidi, and Law- 
kanidi, L <s., Books of Prox’-erbs concerning the Law- and Eeligion the 
Law” having much the same signification to a Buddhist as it had to the 
Jews of the Bible), the King and Common Life. These titles are in Pali 
respectively Dhammaniti, Bajaniti and Lokaiiiti. 

I was never able in Burmah to find out much about the history of this 
book xYhich is professedly merely a collection of passages from older reli- 
gious works, aithoiigb I hax^e personally and through the kindness of several 
friends made many enquiries from the Burmese Say as or learned men. 
According to one account, it was xvritten originally (date unknown) in 
Sanskrit ( ? Pali) by the Pongiia (Brahman) Sanuekgyaw (Burmese name) 
and paraphrased into Burmese in 1196 Burmese Era (= 1820 A. D.) by 
the Hpongyi IT Pok of the Maha Oung Mye Bong San Ok Kyoung (tlio 
Great Briekbuilt Monasteiy in the vSacred Place) at Ava. This IT Pok’s 
name as priest -was Sek-kan-da-bj, to xvhich the king of Ava added the 
titles of Thiri Thdddamma-daza, Maha Damma-yaza Guru, (= Sanskrit, 
Sri Saddharmadhaja, Maha Dharmarfija Guru) or the True Teacher of the 
Law, the Great High Priest, Master of the Law, Again one of my cor- 
respondents writes that the author was a priest , witli no very extraordina- 
ry knowledge of Pali” xvho either collected the maxims from old books or 
what is more probable colieeted some of them and added others of his own 
composition. This opinion is corroborated by the unequal merit of the 
original Pali verses, and by the many grammatical and oilier errors observa- 

II II 
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Me in tliem even upon a superficial examination. Lastly in one of the 
MSS, in the Basseiii District there is a preface partly in Burmese and 
partly in P41i, according to the usual custom, which was forwarded to me. 
This contains much the same information as the account above given, and 
is almost identical with what is given as the last or 165 th sick a of the 
Government printed edition of the Lawkanidi, a rendering of which will he 
found at the end of the following translation of the whole work. From 
these sources of information it is difficult to tell whether the book was 
compiled or only revised by the Hpongyi Sekkandabi, but I think the latter 
is probably the correct assumption. 

The Lokaniti is divided into seven khandas or chapters, each contain- 
ing a series of proverbs on the subject of the chapters. These subjects are 
(1) the Wise, (2) the Good, (3) the Wicked and Foolish, (4) Friendship, 
(5) Women, (6) Kings, (7) Miscellaneous Subjects. In the first of these 
chapters, and in fact throughout the whole work, there is a strong religious 
element, but they contain at the same time many spicy bits of shrewd 
worldly wisdom, while the quaintness of the similes with which the pro- 
verbs abound should I think of themselves attract attention. 

In reading the rendering of this book it must be borne in mind that it 
is a Buddhist work, and that such words and expressions as the truth,” 
“ the Law,” “God,” “angels,” “the world to come” and so on, have a 
Buddhist and not a Christian signification. However, it bears so strong a 
resemblance to our own “ Proverbs of Solomon, the son of David, King of 
Israel,” that I thought it advisable to translate it into Biblical language, 
deeming that the Buddhist mode of I’eligious thought would be more forci- 
bly brought before English readers by that than by any other mode. 

Lastly, when making the following translation in 1875, I had the assis- 
tance of Moung Shwe Tha, a well-known “ Murishi” of Baiigoon. 


THE BOOK OP THE PEOVEEBS OF COMMON LIFE. 

Glory he to him that is Messed, that is holy, that is the Author of all 

Tmih,^ 

Chabtee I. 

1. Making my obeisance to God,t the Law, and the Assembly of the 
Perfect, J I have written in one book, called the Book of the Proverbs of 

TMs is the usual heading o£ Buddhist hooks. In Pali it nxns as follows : “ Ka- 
mo tassa bhagavato arahato sammd Samhuddhassa.” 
t Or BudcQia or the All Wise. 

% Or to the Three Precious Things. The “ Three Precious Things” are (in Pilli) 
Buddha, Bhamma and Sangha, which are translated by Childers in his Khuddaka 
Pdtha as Buddha, the Law, and the Ohxirch. 
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Common Life, many things from out of many holy hooks ; which things 
I have briefly set forth in the language of the Scriptures.* 

2. The Book of Proverbs that speaketh of clivers matters is unto man 
as an heart ;t as father and mother, as a teacher, as a friend; therefore he 
that kiiowetli this hook is as one that hath seen and heard much and be- 
cometh excellent and wise. 

3. He that is idle from whence shall he obtain knowledge ? He that 
is without knowledge, from '‘whence shall he obtain riches ? He that is 
without riches, from, \vhence shall he obtain friends ? He that is without 
friends, from whence shall he obtain happiness ? He that is without happi- 
ness, ho'w shall he do well ? He that hath not done well, how shall he at- 
tain unto the perfect state 

4. There is no wealth like unto knowledge, for thieves cannot steal it : 
in this world knowledge is a friend and leadeth unto happiness in the world 
to come.§ 

5. Think not the wisdom that seeth and heareth a little thing, and 
ponder this in thj^ mind. It is a drop of water that falling often times on 
an ant-hill filleth it. II 

6. Think it not a small thing to he learned in thy books or with thy 
hands : if thou learn well but one of these only thou can st live. 

7. Not every mountain hath precious stones ; not every elephant hath 
a charm ;®|[ not every forest hath the sandal- wood ; not every place hath a 
wise man.** 

8. Surely he that is searching after knowledge should go with much 
yearning to the place where he heareth the wise man is that is jdlied with 
knowledge. 

9. By degrees wisdom is learnt : by degrees riches are gotten : by 

Or Pali Language or Magadhi Language. The Pali language is literally the 
langi\age of the Scriptures.” The following is from Childers’ account of the P41i 
language — ‘‘The true or geographical name of the Pali language is Mijgadhi, 
‘ Magadhese language’, or Magadhahhasa, language of the Magadha people.” The 
word pali in Sanskrit means “ line, row, series” and by the South Buddhists is extend- 
ed to mean the series of books which form the text of the Buddhist Scri|)tui-es. 
Thence it comes to mean the text of the Scriptures as opposed to the commentaries, 
and at last any text or even portion of a text of either Scriptures or commentaries. 
Palibhasa therefore means “ the language of the textSy^ which is of course equivalent to 
saying “ Magadhi language.” Childers’ Pali Diet, Preface, footnote. 

t Or solid thing, or pith, or core, or best part, 

J Or the night of perfect rest, or nirvdna, or neghan. 

§ Or life to follow. 

{1 Or hill of white ants. 

Or charm against danger. 

Or a wise man of great fame, or a ^rise man of the Council of the iCing, 
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degi’eos lie elimbeth that climbetli a mountain : by degrees desire is appeas- 
ed : by degrees anger coineth ; by degrees are these five things. 

10, The knowledge of seeing and hearing : the knowledge of the sta- 
tutes"^ : the knowledge of reckoning : the knowledge of carpentry : the 
knowledge of the Eooks of Proverbs : the knowledge of healing by charms ; 
the knowdedge of music : the knowledge of throwing : the knowledge of 
shooting with the bow : the knowledge of the ancient waitings the 
knowledge of medicine : the knowledge of jointing : the know-ledge of , the 
stars : J the knowledge of juggling : the knowledge of the Book of Words :§ 
the knowdedge of the arts of messengers : the knowledge of the w'ays of 
speech : jj the knowledge of charms : these are the eighteen kinds of know- 
ledge. 

11, In the wmidd if none asketh aught of the wise man ho is like a 
drum that is not beaten 3 if any asketh aught of liiui then his wisdom 
fioweth forth as the rain : but the ignorant man whether any asketh aught 
or asketh not ahvay talketh much. 

12. In the world the knowledge that is only in tlio books, or the 
riches in the hand of another, when thou hast cause to use them, tlion tlio 
kimwdedge that is only in the books thou canst not call knowledge nor tlie 
riches in the hand of another riches. 

13. In the w^orld by tlie stalk of the water-lily thou shouldost know 
the water whether it be deep or shallow^ : by bis deeds and the manner of 
his speech thou shouldest know a man wdietlicr he be base-born or of high 
birth : by his words thou shouldest know" a man wlietber he be wise or a 
fool : by the green herb and the parched thou sliouldest know" the land 
whether it be rich or poor. 

14i. In the wmrld he that hath a little knowledge thinketh that little 
knowledge much and is proud : w"herefore is it thus ? A young frog that 
hath not seen the sea thinketh the well wherein he dwelleth to be a great 
■water. . ■ . ■' '■ ■ ■ .. . 

15. In the world if a man gather not knowledge in his first age : if 
be gather not riches in his second age : if he keep not the law in his third 
age : how shall he begin these things in his fourth age ? 

16. My beloved children, learn knowledge and wisdom : wherefore are 
je idle ? My beloved children, leaxm knowledge and wisdom every day. 
He that hath not knowledge and wisdom become th the servant of another 
and rigiitiy unto him that hath knowledge and wisdom is homage paid in 
the \rorld. 

17. In the world the mother is an enemy to her children, likewise the 
father is an enemy to his children ; wherefore is it so ? In tlie time of their 

^ Bammathiit, § Or Saiichan. 

t Or Piiraiias. tl Or Thadda. 

i Or Vedas, If Or on the palm-leaves. 
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^outh tliGy mako them not to learn knowledge : therefore their place is not 
in the midst of the assembly, as the place of the bittern* is not in the 
midst of the wild-duok. Because they make them not to learn knowledge 

are tbej called their "enemies. 

18. Both any sharpen the thorn that groweth in the valley ? my 
son, t it hecometh sharp of itself. My son, f hath any given his keen eyes 
to the deer ? my son,t they are keen of themselves. Both any give the 
sweet smell to the lily that is in the mud ? My son,f the smell is sweet of 
itself. Both any teach his good manners to the child of high biiih ? My 
son, t he must teach them to himself. 

19. The betel-nut that is without lime hath an ill-savour : he that 
hath not riches hath an ill-savour when he ]>‘ntteth him on ornaments : that 
which is eaten without salt hath an ill-savour : he that hath not knowledge 
hath an ill-savour when he wi-iteth a book. J 

20. Tie that listeneth and marketh carefully with his might hecometh 
filled full of knowledge. By learning knowledge increase th : from the 
knowledge that is learnt cometh understanding. § He that hath under- 
standing of that he should know hath happiness ever with him.|j 

21. In the world both unto the ox and to the man is the appetite and 
lust and sleep, hut learning is unto the mail alone ,• wherefore if thou fall 
short of learning thou hecomest as the ox. 

22. In the world there is no friend like knowledge : there is no ene- 
my like disease : there is no lover like unto thyself : there is no strength 
like unto fate. 

23. In the world the place of the duck is not in the midst of the 
crows : neither is the place of the lion in the midst of the oxen ; neither 
the 2 )laee of the horse in the midst of the asses : nor the place of the wise 
man in the midst of fools. 

21. Surely though the ignorant man sit at the feet of the wise all his 
days he knoweth not the law : wherefore is it so? It is even as the ladle 
knoweth not the taste of the pottage. 

25. Surely he that is wise if he sit at the feet of the wise even for a 
moment, cpiiekly will he know the law : wherefore is it so ? It is even as 
the tongue knoweth the taste of the pottage. 

26. The strong man goeth not to the battle if he be not armed ; like- 
wise the wise man speaketh not but according to the scriptures j even as 
the merchant that goeth on a journey afar goeth not without companions j 
nor journeyeth any any whither by himselB*^ 

27. In the world, if he lose his wealth, if there be sorrow in his mind^ 

Or paddy-hird. § Or the meanings are known, 

t Or Sir, or my masters, }| Or beareth happiness. 

% Or sacred verse, If Or without compcinions. 
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if there be evil in his house, if any deceive him, if any mock him j the wise 
man telieth not of these things. 

28. In the world he that knoweth what he should say whatsoever 
iiappeneth j that knoweth whom he should love ; that knoweth how to be 
angry : the same is called a wise man. 

29. He that would eat of good things without money ; he that would 
ficfht without strength ; he that would dispute without knowledge : these 
are like unto madmen. 

80. Going often times unto the house of another, not being called ; 
disputing often times with another, not being questioned ; being proud of 
his own conceit : these three things are a sign of the mean man. 

81. He that is not comely babbleth much : so he that hath a little 
wisdom showeth it publicly : so the pot that is not filled with water troii- 
bieth the water so the cow that giveth not milk kicketh. 

32- The young frog when he sitteth him downf thinketh, Now am I 
a lion, but when the crow snatcheth him up he eoaxeth him saying, Friend, 
friend : likewise the fool that hath no wisdom thinketh himself wise, but 
when the wise man asketh him a question, then he speak eth unto him kind- 
ly saying, My lord, my lord. 

33. Because the young frog sitteth in the like manner, shalt thou say, 
It is a lion ? because the pig grunteth in the like manner shalt thou say, 
It is a leopard ? because the eat hath the like colour and form shalt thou 
say, It is a tiger? because their form appeareth the same in thine eyes 
shalt thou say, All wise men are equal in knowledge ? 

84. No ruler is satisfied with his wealth ; so also is no wise man satis- 
fied with the good word: as the eye is not surfeited by looking on the 
beloved, nor the sea surfeited with water. 

So. It is not right that he fail in wisdom and learning that hath 
come to a full age, if he be of them that are noble. It is even as the acacia 
flower J that hath no smell. 

86. In the world though a man he base-born he becometh a minister 
of the king; though a man be a foors son he becometh wise ; though a 
man be the son of him that hath no riches his wealth becometh abundant : 
therefore be ye not scoffers of men. 

87. Whoso learneth much by his yearning after knowledge cannot 
interpret that which he hath learnt, as the dumb cannot tell that which he 
hath seen in his dreams. 

88. The potter striketh not the pot to break it, but that it may be- 

* Or troTibleth the water by shaHng. 

t Or sitteth on his haunches as a lion. 

J Or agati flower or the beautiful acacia flower. 
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come goodly ; so tlie teacher beateth not the scholar to make him misera- 
ble/ but that he may increase in knowledge and wisdom he beateth him. 

39. If any bind the flower of the periwinkle tree in the leaf of the 
butea tree, then to him it is not the flower of the periwinkle tree only that 
hath a sweet smell, for the leaf of the butea tree likewise smelleth sweetly ; 
therefore it behove th to follow both the wise man and them that cleave to 
him. Here endeth the book concerning them that are wise. 


Chapteb II. 

1. Be ye companions with the righteous and keep ye comjmny with 
the upright : the upright man knowing the law of the just beeometh excel- 
lent and is not wicked. 

2. Forsake the company of the wicked, but cleave unto tbe righteous 
for he is worthy of companionship. Work righteousness day and night, 
remembering alway that all things change continually.'^' 

3. The fruit of the water fig tree when it is ripe without is red, but 
within it is altogether full of flies : as it is with these so is it with the 
heart of the wicked. 

4. The fruit of the jacaf tree when it is ripe without seemeth cover- 
ed with thorns, but within it is full of sweetness ; as it is with these even 
so is it with the heart of the righteous. 

5. In the world the sandal- wood though it he deadj: loseth not the 
sweet smell ; neither loseth the elephant his comeliness in the eyes of men 
on the place of battle ; nor the sugar-cane his sweetness in the mill : even 
so he that is wise and good forsaketh not the law’- though lie become poor 
and wretched. 

6. That which is called a lion though he be an-hungered eateth not 
of any green thing ; that which is called a lion though he become lean 
eateth not of the flesh of the elephant : for being noble he keepeth the law 
of the noble. § So he that is born noble though he become poor doeth not 
that which is not noble. 

7. In the world the sandal- woodjj is sweet, and sweeter than the 
sandal- wood is the moon ; but sweeter than sandal- %vood and moon is the 
righteous word of a righteous man. 

8. Let not the wmrds of the righteous transgress even for a moment, 
saying, Behold I the sun that hath rays innumerable riseth in the West : 
Myirimo^ bo wet h his head : or the fires of hell are cold, or the lily flow- 
ereth on the mountain- top. 

^ Or that the state of Hfo changeth continually, 
t Or jack-fruit tree. 
t Or dried up. 

§ fix guardeth Ms nobility. 

II Or almug tree. 

IT Or Mount Myin-mo or Blount Bleru, 
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9. Tlio cool shade of a tree is sweet ; and sweeter than the shadow of 
the tree is the shadow of thy family, thy fatlier and thy mother ; and 
sweeter than this is the shadow of the learned j and sweeter yet tiuiii this, 
is the shadow of the king : but very much more sweet is the sweetness of 
the law, that is called the shadow of the good God. 

10. As the humble-hee desireth the flower, so loveth the righteous to 
be of good report : as the fly hankereth after all manner of rottenness, so 
longeth the wicked man after sin. 

11. He that hatli a wicked mother speaketh wickedness, and the son 
of a wicked father worketh wickedness : but if his fatlicr and his mother 
be both of them wicked, then both that which he saith and that which he 
doth becometh evil. 

12. He that hath an excellent mother speaketh righteously, and the 
son of a good father worketh righteousness : if his father and his mother 
be both of them good then all that he saith and all that he doth becometh 
excellent. 

13. There is need of the brave man in the place of battle : tliere is 
need of the skilful word in the time of wrath : tlic friend is wanted in tlio 
time of eating : or if there be any trouble before tliee, then there is need of 
the wise man. 

14i. When one dog seeth another he showeth his teeth that he may 
0 ]>press him : in the like manner when the wicked man seeth one that is 
righteous he vexetli him that he may cause him hurt. 

15. In the beginning the foolish man of himself doeth not that which 
he hath to do, neither maketh he another man to do it : then doeth it care- 
lessly in haste and sorroweth afterward. 

16. In the world he that tunietli away wrath is not troubled even 
for a little, and God, beside other good men, praise th him that is grateful. 
It behoveth every one to be patient of the angry word, and him that is 
thus patient God, beside other good men, praiseth, sajing, Behold I this 
man is good. 

17. In the world he is miserable that must live in a narrow place full 
of uncleaniiess ; and more miserable than he is he that must live among his 
enemies that love him not ; but yet more than he is ho miserable that must 
live amid the ungrateful. 

18. Teach them continually that thou shouldest teach, and keep them 
alway from evil-doing. Is not this the good word ? Let liim that is in- 
strueted love the upright man that instructeth him, hut let him not love tlie 
unjust man that is wicked, 

19. Honour him that is greater than thou and thou shalt ho reward- 
ed : keep thou the brave separate one from the other and thou shalt con- 
quer ; make thou a little present to him that is lesser than thou and thou 
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stalt will Mill : be tlioii diligent and thou shalfc overcome him that is thine 
equaL ■ ■ 

20. In the world not every one telleth of the poison, saying. This is 
poison ; but of the goods of the priest they tell, saying, Truly this is poi- 
son: for the poison slayeth but once, but as for the goods of the priest 
they ldll for. ever. 

21. By his swiftness is known the goodness of the horse : by .the 
weight of his burden the goodness of the ox : by the niiieli milk she givetli 
the goodness of the cow : and the wisdom of the wise man bj’ the wisdom 
of his speech. 

22. The riches of the just though they be little are like unto the 
“Water that is in the well, for they are a place of refuge unto all : but the 
riches of the unjust though they be great are like unto the waters of the 
sea, for in them is no place of refuge neither for them that bathe nor for 
them that drink. 

23. The rivers drink not of their own winter, neither eat the trees of 
their own fruit, nor fall the rains in every place : likewise are the riches 
of the just man only for an help unto others. 

24i« Desire ye not that which ye should not desire, neither think 
ye that which ye should not think ; but meditate ye caref ully on the things 
that are,'^' loving not to make your time profitless. 

25. Without endeavour it cometh and with endeavour it conictli not. 
Is not this word true ? For the possession of riches cometh neither unto 
man nor unto woman according to their endeavour. 

26. Whosoever lovetli the wicked : whosoever loveth not the idgfite- 
ous : whosoever loveth only the law of the unjust : by these t]ii::gs shall 
he be destroyed. Thus shall it be with him. Here endeth the book con- 
cerning them that are good. 


Chapteb III. 

1. Love not the wicked man gi'eatly : it is as the pot thou bearost 
on thy head that is not full of water and maketh a noise. 

2. The snake hath an evil temper and likewise hath the wicked man 
an evil temper, but the temper of the wicked man is more evil than the 
temper of the snake ; for the temper of the snake is quieted by the charm, 
but how shall ye cure the temper of the wicked man ? 

3. When the foolish man knoweth his own foolishness, then, tliough 
he be foolish, slmll he be called wise ; but when the foolish man thiuketli 
himself to be wise though he be still foolish, then shall they say of him, 
Yerily this is a fool. 


^ Or of nature* 
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4. Whatsoever evil the foolish man doeth, it profitetli him not ; and 
though he thiiiketh it to he even as honey, whensoever his evil deed pros- 
per etli then doth misery fall upon him. 

5. The foolish man when he hath strength in his body beconieth 
wicked and striveth after the goods of another by force : the foolish man 
that hath little wisdom when his body is destroyed goeth down into hell. 

6. In the house it is the rat that maketh mischief : in the forest it is 
the monkey : among the birds it is the crow, and among men it is the beach- 
er of false doctrines. 

7. The niglit seemeth long to the wakeful man : the vray seemeth 
long unto him that journeyeth : likewise his life seemeth long to the foolish 
man that knoweth not the righteous law. 

8. The man that hath an evil mind seeth the fault of another tliough 
it he only as a sesamiim seed : hut though his own fault be as a cocoanut, 
he seeth it not. 

9. If thou wouldest be wise show not thy fault unto another, but 
strive to learn his fault. Wherefore should this be so ? Hide thy faults 
as the turtle draweth in his head and his members, hut mark well the faults 
of others. 

10. When the foolish man praiseth the wise, it is called chiding, hut 
if the wise man praiseth the wise, then is it called praise indeed. 

11. Make a present and thou shalt win the covetous : bow down be- 
fore him and thou shalt win the haught}" : folknv after hiinf and thou 
shalt win the foolish : speak the truth and thou shalt win the wise. Hero 
endeth the book coneerning them that are wicked and foolish. 


Chapter IY. 

1. If a stranger work for thine advantage then is he as thy brother, 
and if thy brother wmrk not for thine advantage then is he as a stranger : so 
the sickness that is part of theej is not for thy profit, hut the medicine 
that eometh from the desert § profiteth thee greatly. 

2. He that speaketh slightingly behind thy back, but speaketh kind- 
ly to thy face ; shun thou him as a friend that hath such an heart, as the 
bee avoideth the poison that is in the pot. 

3. If thy riches decrease thy friends cast thee off ; likewise desert 
thee thy wife, thy children, and thy brethren j only will they shelter them 
under thy riches : wherefore in the world thy greatest friend is tliy wealth, 

4. In the world thou canst only know thy servant if he be good or 
bad w^hen thou usest him : so only canst thou know thy brethren in tho 

* Or Pongna or the Brahmin. { Or within thy body* 
t Or obey his will. ' § Or forest. 
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time of clanger : so eanst thou know thy friends when thy riches are few : 
so caiist thou know thy wife when thy wealth is fled. 

5. Whosoever increaseth thy prosperity call him thy friend : whoso- 
ever giveth thee food call him thy father and thy brother : whosoever loveth 
thee him also call thy friend : and whosoever being happy maketh thee 
hap23y call thy vdfe. 

6. Make not a great friend of thine enemy, neither make close ac- 
quaintance with thy friend, for 'when they are angry they will discover thy 
faults. 

7. Whosoever hath once quarrelled with his friend if he wish to be 
one with him again, he must pursue him unto death, as the mare doth 
that is with young. 

S. So long as thy desire he not fulfilled hear thine enem}^ on thy 
shoulder : hut when the time of the fulfilment of thy desire cometh, then 
destroy thou him as thou wouldest break the pot thou carriest against the 
rock. 

9. That which remains of thy debt : that which remains of the fire ; 
those also that remain of thine enemies often times increase again : there- 
fore leave thou none remaining, 

10. Whosoever hath a face as fair as the water-lily : wdiose speech is 
sweet as the sandal- wood, and wdiose mind is as the poison that slayeth 
cjuiekly : put not thy trust in such an one. 

11. Trust not the master that is rough : still less put thy trust in 
the master that is quick to anger : still less in him that praiseth not : still 
less ill him that is an oppressor. 

12. Keep the thing that is horned fifty cubits from thee : keep the 
horse one hundred cubits from tbee : keep the elephant that hath tusks 
one thousand cubits from thee : keep the had man from thee altogether. 

13. An evil abode ; a wdckecl husband ; a wicked people ; a wicked 
friend ; a wicked wife ; a bad servant : these must be kept afar off. 

14. Whatsoever friend cometh forward when thou art oppressed with 
sickness ; when thou art an-hungered ; ^vhen thou losest thy ivealth ,Mvhen 
thou art in the hands of thine enemy ; when thou art before the king ; 
ivhen thou art in the place of sepulture : only such a friend caiist thou call 
a friend indeed. 

15. Whosoever speaketh fair words hath many friends, hut the Larsh 
man hath but few. Seest thou not here the parable of the sun and the 
moon ? Here eiideth the hook concerning friendship. 

^ Or the kingdom of death. 
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Ohapteb V. 

1. The beauty of the black cuckoo is his voice : the beauty of a 
woman is Iier love for her husband : the beauty of the uncomely is their 
knowledge, and the beauty of the priest is his long-sufL“ering. 

2, The wealth of a woman lieth in her beauty : of a man in his know- 
ledge : of a priest in his well-doing : of a king in the strength of his 
armies. ■ ^ 

8, A priest is cornel}" if he be lean, as a fonr-footed beast is comely 
when he is fat : so a man becometh comely when he is wise and a woman 
when she hath an husband. 

4. Be the harper never so good, if he play not on the harp for five 
days only his skill is fled ; be the archer never so skilful if he shoot not 
with the bow for seven days his cunning deserteth him : so the honour of 
a wife if she be a month separate from her husband is destroyed, and the 
disciple is lost if he be but half a month from his master. 

5. Tlie buffalo rejoiceth when he is in the mud, and tlie red duck 
when he is in the lake : so the woman rejoiceth when she hath an husband, 
and the priest when he doth according to the law. 

6. Thou mayest praise the corii'^^ after thou hast eaten of it, so tlioii 
inayest praise thy wife when she is become old : so likewise tliou mayest 
praise tbe arm}^ when it retimieth home after the enemy is eoiupicred, and 
thy gj'ain after thou hast stored it in thy barns. 

7. The woman that hath been put away from tw^ or three husbands ; 
the scholar that hath learned in two or three schools ; and the bird that 
hath escaped twice or thrice from, the net knoweth well the way thereof, 

8. Tame the ■wicked by beating : tame the bad husband by firm 
words : tame the bad wife by keeping away the money from her, and tho 
greedy man by making him aii-hungered. 

9. The night that hath no moon is not good to look upon ; nor the 
sea that hath no weaves j nor the lake that is without wdld-ducks j nor the 
damsel that is witiiout an husband. 

10. It is the husband that should bring the riches, and it is the wdfe . 
that should keep them. Is not this saying true ? For it is the man that 
should be the leader of the womaiif as the needle is of the thread. 

11. Every river is crooked : every forest is full of fire-wmod : every 
'woman when she is in a quiet place doeth evil. 

12- The w^oman that is a disputer ; that is envious and a backbiter ; 
that is covetous of whatsoever she seeth ; that eooketh much and cateth of 
it ,* that eateth 'before her husband j that goeth abroad to other’s houses ; 

^ Or the rice. 

t Or be the beginner or the original cause. 
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her Inisband slioiild put ber away tliougli she hath borne him an hundred 
.'chiklreii. 

13, The woman that delighteth in her husband when he eatetli and 
when he adorneth himself, and as a mother correcteth that which is wrong ; 
that is much ashamed as a sister when she seeth that which is not 
decent or that which should be hidden ; that is respectful as a slare before 
her husband when he hath business ; that obtaineth a companion to consult 
in the time of trouble ; that giveth joy in the hour of sleep ; that is clever 
to make herself comely ; that is patient in the time of anger : that womm 
he that is wise ealleth excellent, and when she is dead she is counted 
among the angels. 

11. The maiden whose flesh is as the colour o£ gold ; that hath eyes 
black as the hart’s j whose waist is small and whose loins are broad ; whose 
leg tapereth as an elephant’s trunk ; whose hair untied curletli at the tips ; 
whose teeth are level ; that hath a deep navel ; that is pleasing in her car- 
riagef : thou shouldest wed such an one even if she be of low birth. 

15. The eighth inonthj is the most excellent among the seasons; so 
the most beautiful is the best among 'women ; even so the eldest is the most 
excellent among sons and the North among the four quarters. 

16. The woman that in each life§ desireth steadfastly to become a 
mail must bear herself toivards her husband respectfully, even as the wife 
of the chief of the Spirits || bearetli herself respectfully to him. 

17. Whatsoever man in each lifc^[ desireth steadfastly to become a 
man goeth not near the wife of another, as he that woidd wash his feet 
shunneth the mud, 

IS. If he that hath become old take to wife a young girl, whose 
breasts arc small as the fruit of the lig-tree, not being able to deal wnth her 
according to her desire, then she doeth him an injury. Believe her not if 
she saitli she knoweth her old husband only : xvherefore being '^vedded to a 
young wife he sliall come to ruin by reason of her. Here endeth the hook 
concerning women. 

* Or goeth to the country of the spirits or of the Kats. 

t Or iiahits. 

J Or KoYomber. 

§ Or in each state of life. 

, II Or Nats. 

Or in each state of life. 

Or speaketh evil of him behind his hack. 
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Chapter YI. 

1. A king sleepetli but one watcb of tbe night : a wise man sleepetli 
but two : but he that is wedded sleepeth for three and the beggar sleepeth 
all night. 

2. In 'whatsoever place there is none that is rich ; no wise man that 
seeth and lieareth much ; no king ; no river ; and likewise none to heal : 
in the place where are not these five renaain not even for a day. 

3. In 'vbatsoever place there is none to love, none to desire, none that 
is friendly, none to teach wisdom and learning : remain not in that place 
even for a clay. 

4. In the wmrid the house is desolate wherein are no children and the 
kingdom desolate that hath no king : so the mouth of him that hath no 
wisdom is dumbf and all is desolation to him that is poor. 

5. In the world he that would he rich becometh a trader : he that 
would be learned serveth him that is wdse : be that would have sons mar- 
rieth a young wife : and he that would he a ruler doeth the desire of the 
Mng. 

0. The priest that is not content cometh to ruin, as a lord of the 
world, if he he satisfied, cometh to destruction : so an liarlot is ruined if 
she become modest, or she that is pure if she lose her modesty. 

7. The strength of a bird is as the heavens : the strength of a fish is 
as the sea : even as the strength of a king is as a weak man and the strength 
of a child is a cry. 

8. Long-suffering, wakefulness, industry, almsgiving, mercy, pru- 
dence : these six things are the glory of kings, of rulers, and of parents. 
This is the glory they desire that are good. 

9. In the world kings command but once ; priests and teaebersj 
speak but once ; prophets § teach but once : and after their manner doeth j| 
the good mem that is ^vorthy to be loved. 

10. In the world the idle man is evil if he be married, so is the priest 
evil if he keep no guard over his body or his mouth or his heart : lilvcwise 
is the king evil that doeth aught without thinking of it, and the wise man 
that is wrathful if his wrath escape him. 

11. In whatsoever place there are many great men^ each desiring to 
be called a wise man and longing to be the chief of all : the W’Ork of those 
men cometh to nought. 

Or for four watcliea. 

t Or cpiiot or desolate. 

% Or Brahmans or Pongnas. 

§ Or saints or gods and the holy. 

jj Or followeth their teaching or doeth the law of their meaning. 

■'■f-Bt'Chiefe. b'.'-':' ^ 
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. 12/7 :E very king slioiild of -bioiself know Ms revenues whetlier tkej 
be less or more, and Ms provisions if they be enoiigb or not : of liimsell: lie 
sbould know Miis servants- if they do not their , business ; that he tliat is 
ivortliy of disgrace may be disgraced, and he that is worthy of grer.tness may 
be made greater., 

v. ,13. . ' 111 the world turn thy hack toward the sun and thy belly' to 
the ..fire, ; pay respect with thy .whole body , to ' the great man, and^ by wds- 
dom fiiKl a, -way, to the .world to come.f ' ■ ■ , , 

14. In the world touch neither .fire, nor wate,r, nor a woman, nor. a'' 
fool, nor a snake, nor a prince, but. pass -.them by, or iiistaiitiy they will take , 
'ai?ay..thy ,life..' 

15. Ill the world if any hath a had wife,, hath rude servants and. evil- 
minded, hath a snake in his house v verily he shall die. 

16. In the Vvoiid by teaching wisdom to him that is very foolish, by 
living with a very wicked wife, by keeping company ivith the unjust shalt, 
thou become less even though thou art a wdse man. 

17. In the world if the son do an evil deed thou sayest, His mother 
doeth it : likewise if the disciple work evil thou sayest, The master doeth 
it ; so. if .the people do avroiig thou sbalt .say, It is the king' that hath 
done this ; and if the king himself do evil then shalt thou say, This is the 
work of the High Priest. X 

IS. By Ms kiiidoess§ a king -should conquer him that - is wTathf ul and 
proud, and him that is dishonest by Ms honesty : even as he overcometh the 
sour man by a present and, by his truthfulness, the liar. 

19. In the world the -rude man is -tamed by a gift and by a gift 
cometh every good thing ; for he that bringeth gifts and fair words gaiiieth 
respect from another because he pay eth it. 

20. Gifts and offerings bring 11' love, in ,,-the world, as a' sour mind 

bringeth^ hate r so also gifts and offerings bring || many followers even as 
a sour mind briiigeth^f loneliness. ; , . 

21. In the .,wo.iid thou, eanst conquer the enemy tho.ii desirest - to con- 
quer, if he use not his advantage when, it is g.reat, for then thou becomest 
his equal : it is as thou makest a rope of grass and with it kindest an ele- 
phant. 

22. A king that hath his fill of armies, if he be not able to conquer 
Orlord or master. 

t Or offc'r rcsj)ectMiy thy hack to the sun, thy holly to the iirc, thy whole hody 
to the great man, and thy wisdom to the world to come. 

X Or the Parohit or Cliief Brahman. 

^ Or without anger. 

jj Or arc the medicine or charm for. 

IF Or is the medicine or charm for* . . , 
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Ills enemies, what profltetli him his power ? It is as a Ore, tliat is kindled 
in a place where is no wind, that biirneth not. 

23. IsTone gratilieth his lust as a king, so none taketli either Ids forin^ 
or his speech, or his ornaments,'^ or his clothing or his Jewels or anything 
that is his. 

24. The king is not my kinsmanf ; the king is not my^ wife’s hro» 
therj ; the king is iny master§ : keep these alway in thy mind. 

25. When thou Avaitest on the king stand not afar o:tf ; neither ap- 
proach very close ; nor go between him and the wind j nor keep in front of' 
him ; nor look from a place lower than he, nor yet from one that is higher : 
these six things thou shait not do : keep thyself from these as thou guard- 
est thyself from fire. 

20. Be thy glory as the glory of the God that knoAveth all things, if 
thou obtain not the favour of the kingv|| it hecometh thee not : for it be- 
hoveth the ruby that is of great price to be set in gold.^* * * § Here endeth the 
book concerning kings. 


Ghapteb TIL 

1. How shall the priest do his duty that keepeth close aec|iiaintanee 
with a AYomaii ? or hoAv shall he have a tender heart that eateth much of 
flesh ? How shall he speak true Avords that drinketh strong drink ? or he 
knoAv shame that hath strong desire ? Hoav shall he obtain knowledge 
that is very idle? or he gather riches that grovelleth ? 

2. He that is a drunkard ; that goeth abroad at Avrong times ; that 
goeth often times unto feasts ; that is a gambler j that hath evil friends ; 
that is an idler : he that doth these things eometh to destruction by reason 
of them. 

3. In the day time speak not without looking first, and in the night 
time Avithout asking first, hut hear thyself as the hunter that is fearful of 
danger and looketh to and fro ill the forest, 

4. The prophet'^''^' Byasa saith of five kinds of men that they are dead 
Avhile yet alive ; these are they that are poor, that are sick, that are igno- 
rant, that are debtors, that are about the king, 

* Or his floAvers and sweet smelling things. 

t Or spouse. 

J Or sister^s husband. 

§ Or lord. 

li Or the refuge that is called the king. 

If Or the ruby of gi‘eat price if it be set in gold bccometli goodly. 

Or teacher, 
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5. It is tte wisdom'^ o£ the wise man that he seeth danger ere jet 
it cometh and avoideth it from afar, neither is he afraid when he seeth that 
it hath already fallen on him. 

6. In the world he that sleepeth over much, that is forgetful, that 
taheth his ease, that hath much sickness, that is lazy, that is strong in his 
lusts, t that is eager for whatsoever is new; these seven know not the 
Scriptures. J 

7. Go to the poor, thou gift : for he that hath many gifts is surfei- 
ted. Go unto the valley, thou Angel of the Eain ; for the sea is surfeited 
with water. Such is not the law, but the deed is thine own.§ 

8. In the world when any hath finished that he hath to do he regard- 
eth it no more}| : therefore when thou hast aught to do, leave undone a 
remainder thereof. 

9. In the world cotton is light, hut lighter^ is he that is wanton, and 
lighter still is he that hearkeneth not unto his parents and his teachers, 
and lighter yet than all is he that heedeth not the word of the excellent 
God. 

10. In the world the sunshade^'”^ that is of stone is of worth, ff and of 
greater worth is it to hearken to the Angels, and greater still is the 
worth of the instructions of thy teachers and parents, but the word of 
the excellent God is the most worth 3 ^§§ of all. 

11. In the world thy right hand is called the slave of the body and 
his little finger the slave of the ear and the nose and the eyes, hut the left 
hand is called the slave of the feet. 

12. The angel II II Kuwera dwelleth in the midst of the betel-leaf: at 
the bottom thereof there dwelleth a spirit*l[®[f and at the top thereof there 
dwelleth a devil. Wherefore when thou eatest of it, cut o:E the top and 
the bottom thereof, and thou shalt be of good repute. 

13. An angel of high degreeftt guardeth the tablets ; an angel of 

Or nature. 

t Or hath great desires. 
i Or the hooks. 

§ Or this is not the law of natiue, but the deed is the original cause. 

{| Or careth no more for it. 

IF Or more worthless. 

»» Or htie or umbrella, 
ft Or heavy. 

Or heavier- 
§§ Or heaviest. 

(ill Or nat or spirit. 

HIT Or helu or sprite or yakkha. 

Or he that is evil, 
ttt Or a Brahma. 
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lesser degree'^ giiardeth tlie bindingsf thereof ; therefore it behovoth him 
that learneth knowledge to pi'opitiate the angels both of the higher and 
lower degree, J for they love him that doth this. 

14. According as the os: cherisheth man and bringeth him wealth, so 
let him love him as a parent and respect him. 

15. Whosoever eateth of the flesh of the ox the same is called the 
devourer of his own mother’s flesh : if an ox die it is meet that he be given 
to the birds of the air§ or onto the waters. || 

16. He that leanieth on the fifth day of the week will he complete 

in knowledge : he that learneth on the first or sixth day will leave undone 
a part thereof : he that learneth on the second or fourth day will obtain 
none of it^ : and he that learneth on the third or last day of the week will 
die. . 

17. There is that sayeth that he that learneth knowledge on the 
eighth day of the waxing or the waning moon killeth the teacher, and that 
he that teacheth knowledge on the fourteenth day of tlie waxing or the 
waning moon killeth the scholar : also there is that sayeth that if know- 
ledge be taught on the tenth day of the waxing or the waning moon it 
will be destroyed, and that if it he taught to any at the full moon his pa- 
rents will he slain. 

18. In the world he that learneth knowledge eateth not of the cocoa- 
nut on the seventh day of the waxing and the waning moon : on tlie 
ninth day also he eateth not of the gourd, neither of the kenbeng on the 
twelfth day, nor on the third day of the divers kinds of curries : if he eat 
of these his knowledge will he lost. 

19. In the world a man is renounced for the profit of his family : a 
family for the profit of the village : a village for the profit of the city ; 
and the whole world for the profit of a man.^'^ 

20. In the world the lion, the good man and the elephant, these leave 
the place that is not for their advantage and go their way ; but the crow, 
the bad man, and the deer, these come to destruction in the place where 
they find delight. 

21. In whatsoever place there is none to love and none to desire, 
there is no friend and none to teach : tarry thou not there. 

22^ The wise man goeth to the new place with a watchful mind as 
one that goeth forward, and remaineth in the old place with a constant 

* Or a Pisana. 

t Or hag. 

t Or both the Brahnias and the Pisanas. 

§ Or the Ynltiires. 

jj Or that he float on the water. 

IT Or he of a calm mind. 

Or self. 
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mind as one tliat standetla still : wherefore leave not qnicklv the old place 
^ without trying the new. 

23. A woman when she eateth eateth twice as much as a man, blit- 
her wisdom is four times greater than his, ancl her lust eight times greater. 

24. In the world the taste of the sugarcane hecometh sweeter accord- 
ing as the Joint is further from the top ; so the excellent man that is a 
good husband hecometh sweeter from the beginning even unto the end, as 
doth tlie sugarcane : likewise also the evil friend by degrees loseth his 
sweetness, as doth the sugarcane when thou eatest thereof from the bottom 
to the top, 

25. If the country be filled full of hushanclmen and of merchants and 
of noblemen and of priests of good repute, then shall the borders be increased, 

26. The wisdom of him that pray eth not fadeth awa}^ as the house 
of him that is idle hecometh foul : even so also is idleness as rust to him 
that is beautiful, and sloth as dirt to the sober priest. 

27. In the world the riches of them that do little labour become the 
riches of them that work much. They that are come to a low estate teach, 
saying, Our fortune is the reason thereof : but they that are wise teach not 
so, saying, It is because they do not their work with all their might. If 
the work be not finished, and he profiteth not according to his desire j Is 
the fault with it ? ISTay, the fault lieth not with it. 

28. Whosoever is of low estate, neither can work with his lips nor 
with his hands, whose form is not fair, who lacketh strength : though he 
be blamed by reason of these, yet is this age a lesser age and maketh his 
wealth only to be of any worth. Here endeth the book concerning divers 
matters. 

29. The book concerning the wise; the book eonceriiing the good; 
the book concerning the evil ; the book eoiieerning friends ; the book con- 
cerning women ; the book concerning kings ; the book concerning divers 
matters. lie who put in order these seven books is called Chakkindabi the 
true teacher of the law,^ the great High Priest, Master of the Law,t that 
dwelleth in the building that is built of brickj in the Sacred <jrround,§ He 
made clear the interpretation of the writings of the Book of the Proverbs 
of Common Life in the second fifth-month ]| on the first day of the week*f 
and the seventh of the waning moon, in the eleven hundred and ninety- 
sixth year. 

Or Saddhamma Dliaja. 
t Or Maliil Dhammaraja Guru. 

X Or in tlio Ok Kyoung. 

§ Or Haka Oung’ my^ bdugtsan. 
jj Or intercalary month. 

5F Or Sunday, 
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From the time of Farruklisijar’s accession in 1713, the imposing 
fabric of the Mughiil Empire began to fall asunder. In the hands of weak 
and dissolute princes, surrounded bj self-seeking and incompetent courtiers, 
the central power rapidly withered and decayed. As control relaxed, the 
provincial governors usurped more and more, in fact if not in nania, the 
attributes of sovereignty, and transmitted their authority to their heirs 
with little more than the nominal concurrence of the fairJant descendants 
of Babar and Akbar. To this period of disintegration can be traced the 
origin of nearly all the great Muhammadan principalities which the English 
found, when they first intervened in Indian politics. From ’Ali Ward! 
Khan, a subalidar who died in 1741, descend the Kawab-Ndziiiis of Beogal * 
the Kizam of Haidanibad represents the family founded by Nizam- iiI 2Iiilk, 
Asaf Jah, Subalidar of the Dakhin from 1713 to 1748 ; the kings of Audh 
sprang from Sa’dat Khan, Burhan-ul Molk, appointed Subalidar of Audh 
in 1713 ; the Bohelas achieved their independence in the early part of 
Muhammad Shah’s reign ; and the Jats of Bharbpur first rose into impor- 
tance at the time when Ghuraman became the ally of ’Abdullah Khan, 
Kutb-ul Mnlk, the rebellions Wazir of Muhammad Sliah. The Eangash 
house, which founded Farrtikhabad and acquired a considerable territory in 
the middle Dual), arose at the same time and in the same way as its more 
famous rivals ; and although in the end it fell upon evil days, tliere was 
a time when its prospects of future greatness 'were little, if at all, inferior to 
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tliose of its competitors. At tlie death of Muhammad Khan in 17Ii3j no 
one would have foretold that his successors would so soon be distanced in 
the race for power. The rashness of one successor and the weak unam- 
bitious nature of another, aided bj the exposed position of their country^ 
placed in the highway of all hostile forces from east or west or south, soon 
reduced Farrukhabad to comiwative insignilicanee. Still, it is impossible 
to deny that the Bangash Nawabs have received but scant justice at the 
hand of the general historian. Nowhere has their history been told in any 
conneetecl form, and many of the events in which they played a prominent 
part have been passed over or incorrectly narrated. To remed}^ so far as 
possible, this defect, is the object of this paper. It is, I believe, the first 
attempt in Ep.glish to tell, from the local point of view, the story of the 
Nawabs of Earrukluibad. 

Account of the sources f rout which this history is clerivetL 

Since many of the books I have used are MSS. not known beyond the 
limits of the district, it is desirable to begin with some account of them 
and their authors. 

The oldest and most valuable of these is a collection of letters from 
and to Muhammad Khan, Ghazanfar Jang, made in 1150 IT. (Jan. 17T(> — 
Jam 17T7) by Munshi Sahib Eiie under the name of Khujistuli Kaldm^ 
wbicii denotes the date. There are 206 letters from, and SO to Muhammad 
Kluin. His correspondents included all the great men of tliat time, but 
letters are most numerous to the Emperor, ‘to the Wazir Kamr-ud-din Kluiuj 
to Nizam-ul Mulk, to Khan Dauran Khan, Amir-ul Umni, and to Eoslian- 
ud-daula. The letters belong mostly to the period from 1110 H. to 1156 
H. The MS. measures 10 in. x 6'k in. and contains 251 leaves of 
fifteen lines to a page, but there are two or three leaves wanting at the 
end. The hook, which was obtained from the heir of Sahib Eae’s great- 
grandson Bhawani Parshacl, lay in a heap of other papers, which Inid been 
reduced to dust by damp and insects, in a long-disused room. No other 
copy appears to he in existence, x 

The family history of Sahib Eae, so far it can be pieced together from 
the fragments left at the end of his book, is as follows ; His gTandfather, 
Manohar Das, filled the office of peshkdr of Bahat, Sabin d and Antri with 
other districts of Sarkar Gwaliar. Tie lived in Gwaliar where he had a 
masonry house. After his death, his son Dwarka Das went to Shahjahan- 
abad in search of employment, and lived in the Pahargauj ward. Through 
his friend Laia Gtij Singh, peshkar of the Khalsa Bhanfa^ he was a])- 
pointed to some oifice. He left two sons Dal Chaud and Sahib Ihie. Tha 
former was letter-copier and keeper of private accounts to Nawab Sa’dat 
Kham Sahib Eae was educated by his brother, and in the time of Far- 
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inikhsijar',(l;7lS^ — 1718) entered 'tbe' service: of Nawab Miihamiriad Iviian as' 
■Miiiislii or Seerefcarj. The period of his. death is not .known. His grand- 
son, .Halpat llae, held the same office and played a prominent part in the time 
of Hawab Mnzaffar Jang^-. (1771— 179-8) and Hasir Jang (1798 — 18,13). f- ' . 

, : The next in order of time and perhaps of value, is a' wo:rk by Sayyad 
Tlisam-ud-diii Shah Gwaliari. His gi*aiidfather, Abiid Hasan, was sister’s 
son and son-in-law to the saint Muhammad Ghaiis Gwnliari. Ilisarn- 
iid-din came to Farrukhabad in Muhammad Khan’s time (before 1718) and 
served as a yahka or adventurer riding his own horse. He was present at 
the siege of Allahabad (Oct. 1750 to April 1751), the siege oi:’ Fathgarh 
(Ap.ril-May 1751), and the.' campaign . in Iiohilkhand'(Oet. 1751 — April 
1752). He became a Fakir and died in 1210 IT. (JuH 1795— July 1798). 

His book is of little value till he comes to the battle of November 
1748, ill wdiicli Kaim Khan lost his life. From that time till the death of 
Ahmad Khan in 1771 the narrative is full and interesting. The style is 
clear and graphic with little attempt at literary effect, and I think he fully 
deserves Mufti Wali-ullali’s praise of trust worthiness. The MS. was 
lent to me by Mir Fazl ’Ali from the Madrasa library of Mufti Wali- 
ullah. It measures 7i in. x 5 in. and has 393 pages of 11 lines to the 
page. It is divided into the following headings — Muhammad Khan and 
Kaim Jang, pp, 4-54 — Imam Khan succeeds, fine to Emperor paid, Imam 
Khan imprisoned, Bibi Sahiba escapes ; pp. 54-89 — Ahmad Kluin, death 
of Kaval Jlae, defeat of Wazir, siege of Allahabad, pp. 89-150— Eetiiru 
of the Wazir, Ahmad Khan goes to Eohilkhand, pp. 150-220 — ■Alimad 
Khan retreats under the Hills and gets aid from the Hajah of Almora, pp. 
228-249 — The Wazir with the Mahrattas arrives and besieges Ahmad 
.Khan, pp. 249-264 — Interview between Ahmad Khan and the Eajah, the 
Wazir makes peace and takes the Kawab’s son with him towards Lakhnau, 
pp. 261-313— Ahmad Khan and his chiefs, with the llohelas, march from 
the entromchment, Ahmad Khan . comes to Farrukhabad, pp. 313-310 — 
Ma-rriage of Miizaffar Jang, pp. 340-853- — The Wazir brings the Emperor 
(Sluih ’Alum) to attack Ahmad Khan, pp. 353-393. 

The next in order of date is Mufti Y\Mi-ullah’s 

written about 1245 H. (July 1829 — June 1830). Sayyad Wali-ul] ah, 
son of S. Ahmad ’Ali (who died 1187 H.=i773 A. D. aged 51), was horn at 
Saudi, Sirkar Khainibad, on the 14th Shawwal 1165 H, {2(3th August, 1752). 
The family had been settled for ten generations at Saudi, about twentj^- 
six miles south-east of Farrukhabad, on the other side of tlie Ganges. 
Before that, ten generations had lived at Daii)iir, just east of Kanauj and 
close to the Ganges. The founder of the colony there is said to have come 
from Labor. 

When he was nine years of age, Wali-ullah came with his father to 
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Famikliubdd. He studied at Farrakhabad, Kaiiauj and Bareli, iinislving' 
under ’Al)d-ul Basit Jvauairji. In 1189 IL (March 1775 — Feb. 1770)? 
while on bis wav to ]\Ieeca, lie visited the town oihRalimababad in the 
eastern part of the Bakhin, where he was initiated into the Nakshb.andi and 
Kadiriva tenets bj Khwaja Eahiiiat-ullah. In 1100 I:L (Feb. 1770— Feb. 
1777) he spent six months at the holy places. Eetiirning* to India he at 
length in 1196 IL (Dec. 1781 — Dee. 1782) settled at Farrukhabad. From 
his savings he bought seveiM hoiises, and joining them together he esta I)- 
lished a madrassa aiul named it o Hoha'-nl 3liifdJcIii}\ 

wdiich gives the date 1221 H. (Feb. 1809 — Feb, ISIO). His library is 
still kept there, but there are no scholars and nothing is taught. On tho 
29th August, 1805, he was appointed Mufti, which ofiee he held till the 
13th October, 1828, when he was succeeded by his relation, Mufti 
"Wilayat-ullah, Wali-ullah died on the 5th Jamadi II, 1249 (18th ETov., 
1833). The following give the year of his death. The first is J>y 

Bahadur ’Ali 

I, Gmij4-ma'^nil)a-raff; zeT mmm* 

II, Da fan kardand ganj44lm ha-lclidh. 

One of the copies of his history lent me by Mir FazI ’All measures 10 
in. X G-i: in., and has 370 pages, the number of lines to a page varies. The 
book is divided into two parts. Part I, Histoiy of Farrukhabad and the 
Bangash family (160 pp.) containing an introduction and six books, the 
first book comprising five chapters. Part II ; divided into five books, (1) 
Famous personages ; (2), Shekhs, Sayyads, and Fakirs ; (3), Learned men ; 
(4i), Poets, and (5) an account of the author. In the historical part there is 
litfcle or no detail, much being taken from the Sigar-u! MutdkJmrm and 
similar works, though some facts are added from personal knowledge or 
enquiry. The most valuable part is, that giving the traditional origin of 
the Bangash Pathans. About two-thirds of the work is taken up with 
biographies of ohsem’e Muhammadan worthies who lived in, or had visited 
Farrukhabad.'^ 

The lauliA-Tdrihli is an Urdu work which in its present shape tos 
composed in 1255 H. (March 1839— March 1840). Mir Baliaclur ’AH’s 
copy, lent me by his nephew Salamat ’AH of Chibramau, measnres 9| in. 

X 6 in., and has 554 pages, with 16 to 18 lines to the page. It is written in 
an easy popular style, and though defective in chronology and arrangemont, 
it preserves a mass of interesting tradition which would othcruise have 
perished. 

The origin of the book is thus described : In 1248 H. (May IS32 May 

1833) Manavvar ’AliKhan Bakhshi, great-grandson of J\Iubaniniad Khan’s 
daughter, Daulat Khatiin, began to prepare an account of Farrukluibtid and 
^ He was the author of several other works. 
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its imlers from tte work of Mufti Wali-ullali and otlicr books, suck as tbe 
KliaUsak-i-JBcmgasli, but more especially from the recollections of an old 
man, Allabdad Khan, son of Muldm Khan chela. Two copies of thi.s 
work wore given away, one to Nawab Dilawar Jang, son of Nawab Husain 
’Ali Khan, and the other to Dhann Das, Kayath Kharowah. Neither of 
these eo 2 doa can be found now, although search has been made. 

Manavvar ’Ali Khan says, that as he had neither practice in the LMii 
hingnago nor the habit of literary eom|>osition, he made his hook over to 
Mir Bahadur ’Ali to be put into shape. Bahadur ’Ali returned it corrected 
in 1235 H. (March 1839 — March 1840) with additions fr om his own know- 
ledge. To the amended work W’ ere given the titles of Anwdu4 Khhidcm-- 
i^Bangash or Lau^d-Tdrihh. A poetical giving the jear 1255 

If., is as' follows : 

K;yii hamlmi^ miyan^ yih 

The book is divided into eight parts, besides the iiitrocluctioii. I. Nawab 
Mvihammad Khan, Ghazairfar Jang. II. IsT. Kairn Khan. III. N. Ahmad 
Khan, Ghalib Jang. IV. N. Baler I-Timmat Khan, Miizaffar Jang. V. N. 
Imdiid Ilnsain Khan, Niisir Jang. VI. N. Khadiin Husain Khan, iShaukat 
Jang. VII. N. Tajammul Husain Khan, Zafar Jang. VIII. Chap. 1, I3io- 
grapl\y of Manavvar ’Ali Khan ; Chap. 2, Biography of Mir Bahadur ’Ali. 

Manavvar ’Ali Khan, born in 1799, was the son of Sarfaraz ’Ali Khan, 
ITstarzai KarLani Pathan. His great-grandfather, Khudadad .Khan, had 
married Baiilat Khatun, the ninth daughter of Nawiib Muhammad Khan, 
Ghazanlar Jang. On his grandmother’s death in 1809, his father gave up 
all her jiigirs, but Manavvar ’Ali Khan in 1839 still I'eceived 200 rupees a 
year from Sarfaraz Mahal, widow of Nasir Jang, to whom the property had 
been assigned. Manavvar ’Ali Khan died on the 13th Sha’ban 12S0, H, 
(24th August, 1SG3), 

hlir Balnidur ’Ali was a Sayyad of Chibrairiau, a small town on the 
Grand Trunk Eoad, about eighteen miles from Farrukhdbad. He claims 
to be descended from the eldest son of Zain-iil ^Abidain, -who left M-adina 
and settled in Tiirmaz’. Some of his descendants -were long settled near 
Labor, hut gradually moving eastwards they readied, some five hundred 
years ago, the town of Chibramau, Sirkar Kanaiij, Siibah Akbarabad. It 
is said that once seventy to eighty families existed, occupying three mnJiaU 
las^ but for the last two or three hundred years these have disapiieared. 
Now-a-days there is only one small mulmlla^ with five or seven families of 
Sayyads. Biiring the Mughul rule the male members of tliese families 
soug'lit employment at Delhi as Kazis, Muftis, religious officers, Diwaiis, 
■writers or re venue- collectors. The absence of a genealogical table is apolo- 
gized for by Balnidur ’Alipn’his biography. Owing to the unsettled times 
and the occurrence of several Mahratta incursions and village raids ( Qmu 
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war Gar.m the records of his ancestors had been destroyed. ^ From signa- 

tniT-s in books in bis possession, be traces his family for six generations. 

His father and grandfather used, to say the Chibramau Sayyads were among 
the descendants of Sayyad Kamal, who came down country from banor. 
One of his sons S. "^’Ali Amjad settled ia Chibramau, the others went to 
Samdhan, Parganah Ttilgr.hn, to a village near Kaiiauj, to the town ot 
Tiilgrarn, to Saudi, to Marahra and to Sakatpur. Bahadur ’All’s aiicestor.s, 
soml openly and'some .secrotlj, were all Shi’as in religion. _ 

Bahadur ’All’s grandfather, Ghulam Plusain, was bom, he assarus, in 1101 
H fOct 1689 — Sept. 1090) and he died in 1226 H. (Jan. 1811— Jan. 1S12) . 
He had only two son, s, Ohirdgh ’Ali anclKashmat ’Ali {h. 1182, May 170S- 
Mar l-Of '(7 i231 H. Dec. 1815— Nov. 1816). The grandfather was at one 
time in the service of Najib Khan and Shnja’-ud-daula, from the former re- 
eaiving Rs. 125 and from the latter Es. 100 a month. For fortj'^ years he 
was iifthe service of Nawab DaimKluin, chela of Nawab Alimad Khan, first 
as a trooper onEs. 80, then as a physician on Rs. 50, then as a pensioner on 
Es 20 a mouth. At last he was made teacher, on Es. 10 a montli, to the 
Nawab’s sons and wife. Till near the end of his life, he lived at the gate- 
way of Ddim Khan’s house in Paiwulchabad. Five or six years before his 
death, when he became very feeble, bis son and grandson persuaded him to 
remove to Cliibramau, where he died on the 27tli Ramzan, 1220 H. on the 
day of the Divtili festival. Bahadur ’Ali believed bis grandfather could per- 
form miracles, and relates a story of his appearing in a dream to a sick man, 
and telling him to gather grass from his tomb, which when ground was to 
be applied to the chest. An instantaneous cure was the result. 

Bahadur ’All’s father, Chiragh ’Ali, was born in 1157 H. (Feb. 1714 — 
Jan 1745). When twenty-five years of age he became blind. He retain- 
ed however, his bodily strength, and was endowed with great quickness of 
understanding and power of repartee. His touch was so fine, that lie could 
tell the wrong from the right side of a rupee. He possessed a great talent 
for plaraiing” buildings ; and he also practised physic, as he had learnt it 
from his father, Ghulam Husain. His memory was wonderfully good, and 
he remembered the details of every body’s family history in all the country 
round Chibramau. He died on the 4th Ramzan, 1247 H. (6th Fob. 
1832) Bahadur ’All’s mother’s people lived at Bhonganw, a town on the 
Grand Trunk Road in the Mainpmi district, about 22 miles west of Chibi-a- 
mau. She was the second daughter of Shekh Khalil-ur-rahman Khatib, 
son of Shekh Kbair-ullah Kbatib. 

Bahadur ’All was born on the 20tb Shawwal 1195 H. {9th Oct. 1781). 
In 1201 H. (Oct. 1786 — Oct. 1787), his grandfather brought him to Far- 
rukluibad to live at the gateway of Nawab Daim Khan chela. He was 
taught there for six years. He read through the usual Persian hooks and 
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wrote daily some composition for his teacher’s coiTectioii. Mir Makhii 
Fakir was engaged to teach him writing. A few books on grammar and 
physic were read and the whole word of God ; to this was added some 
arithmetic. It was also his habit to visit the holy and religions men of 
that time, whom he names. Once Hafiz Ghulam Muhammad condescended 
to go over a chapter of the Kuniii with him. 

When Bahadur ’Ali had completed his twelfth year, his uncle Hashmat 
’All came home from Lakhnan. Fie had lived in that city for fifteen years 
as a teacher in the familj' of Lala Lachman Singh and Lala Budh Singh^ 
Sarsiit Brahmans, employed in the service of Bajah Tikait B.iie, Xaib. In 
1207 H. (Aug. 1792 — Aug. 1793) Hashmat ’Ali, taking Bahadur ’Ali with 
him, returned to Lakhiuiu, The hoy was made over to Mir Sajid ’xlli, a 
great friend of his uncle’s, who followed the profession of a teacher. After a 
year had passed, Fkihadur ’Ali was sent to read grammar with Maulvi Kamal 
Ahmad Shahjahiinpuri ; and in order to gain an accinaintaiiee with the 
poets, he frequented M.aulvi Pir ’Ali llasiilpuri. For a short time be also 
attended Maulvi Ghulam Muhammad, Faik, Amethavvd, who conferred on 
him the poetical title of ATb*. A desire to write poetry having sprung up 
in him, he asked his uncle to introduce him to Miyan Ghulam Ilamdani 
Mashati, whose instructions he followed for several j^ears. Here he took 
the names of Gardisli and Wdmih. It was at this time that he wrote a 
Persian cJiioun entitled Jiiiodld-i-Ishk. Fle also attended the poeticEii 
assemblies held every fortnight at the houses of Miyan Jurat, Insballah 
Khan, Mir Takki, Miyan Mashafi, ShahzMah Sulaiman Shikoh, Miyan 
Muntazar and others. On these occasions he recited gliazah under both 
the above titles in Persian and Urdu. 

For the eleven years, ending in 1217, H, (May 1802 — April 1803) ^ 
which he spent in Lakhnan, Bahadur ’Ali to provide for his own support 
worked as a teaclier at various places. He was also for a timo a trooper 
in the Kawab Wazir’s service, in the time of Asaf-ud-daula (1775 — 1798) 
and Sa’dat ’Ali Khan (1798 — 1813). Farnikluibad having been taken over 
by the English, Bahadur ’Ali returned to his home in the end of 1217, il, 
and for a long period supported himself as a teacher. At length he was 
appointed tutor to Eajah Jaswant Singh, Baghela Thakur, of Tirunr in the 
south-east of the F’arrukhabad district, on a salary of Rs. 8 a month, plus 
the food of two 2 :)ersons, besides presents. Through the Eajah’s inliuenee 
he obtained the appointment of Thanadar of Chibramaii, wliich he held for 
two years. Afterwards, at the Rajah’s request, he acted as Waldl for him 
and his brother, Kunwar Pitam Singh, at Mainpuri, Bareli, and Fathgarlq 
in the oilioe of the Collector, the Civil Courts, the Revenue Board’s Ofilce, 
and the Court of Appeal 
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On the death of his patron abovenamed/^' Bahadur ’Ali lost liis ap- 
pointment and went to live in Farrukhabad, There for some jears he 
taught the children at the house of Lala Daler Singh, Kayath >Sribastab, 
Chaoni-wala and subsequently he was for some years in the service of 
Eae Ghandi Parshad, Kayath Saksena, oi midialU Sadhwara. For two years 
he was with Mr. Martin, Indigo-planter, on Es. 15 a month, as ^parwdm- 
navis at the Shamshabad factory ; then for a year and a half he was em- 
plo 3 ’ed on Es. 20 a mouth in the Joint-Magistrate’s Court at Sidhpura (now 
j)art of the Eta district). He was recommended Munshi Zahtir ’All 
’Abbasi Shekhpiiri. When the Court was abolished,'! he went for three 
years to Lakhnaii, where he obtained various employments, as a writer at 
the Baryabad Thana, forty- three miles east of Lakhnau, as account- 
keeper to a merchant, and for part of the time as a teacher. On his 
return he again became a teacher at Farrukhabad. In 1839 when he 
wrote, he had been for some years living at the gate of Lala Dil Sukh 
Eae, the son, and Lala Shankar Parshad, the grandson of the deceased 
Diwiin Debi Das. During this period, hundreds, old and young, had 
been his pupils; but not one had done him any service, or turned out 
a real friend, or shown any afteetion, nor had even one been true to his 
word. He says ho had no complaints to make nor any claims. Indeed he 
was accustomed not even to go down the street, where such ungrateful men 
dwelt. 

Bahadur ’Ali was married on the 7th Zi’Ihajj 1220, H. (2Sth Feb. 
1806) to the daughter of Shekh Karm-ullah of Shamshabad, son of Asad- 
iillah Faruki. The family had a quantity of land and groves, granted by 
the Emperors, with yearly and daily allowances. In the disorders of the 
time, all these came unjustly into the possession of S. Tahavvar ’Ali Kabae. 
Bahadur ’All’s father-in-law, his uncle SifEat-ullah, and Shekh Khiib-iiliali, 
another relation, made great exertions to recover the property, but ha-m~ 
hab-nd-insdji aur oniidgi cqme cMcl m0\hakk 

‘Wco na palmnoliG,^'' The younger branches of the family scattered to 
Talgrain, Sakrawah, and Chibramau. 

Bahadur ’Ali had no issue ; but, as he says, this being a matter out of 
one’s power, he indulged in no regrets. He passed his days in reading, in 
recitations of poetry, in teaching, in reading aloud, and in the writing of 
books. And fre., failed not to give God thanks for his mercies ; 

^^■"Harclia Bdhddmd rehlit^ ’’ain altdf astd 

He furnishes a list of thirteen works composed by him, besides slunt 
tales. The thirteenth is the History of Farrukhabad called ^Amcnhi^U 

* Eajaii Jaswant Singh died oil the 3rd Oct. 181d, being succeeded by his broilior 
Pitani Singh, who died 11th IsTovcmher, 183d-~Kali Rae, pp. 149, 150. 

t The Sirlipiira Joint-Magistracy existed fsom 1810 to 1828, Gaz., H, W. P., IV. 
pp. 3, 4, 
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. Khanddn-i-Bmigash or Lwuh-i-Tdrikh. ' From , about 1814 or 1819; he 
adopted the poetical title of “ SaggadJ" He, also wrote in Hindi (Bhaklw)' 
ill the name of Mmihi. 

, He sajs he intended his books to be a memorial of him after Ms death,., 
and he hoped that the j would take the place of children. In their coiii- 
: position he passed his daj^s veiy happily. From the day that he. began to 
w.rite, he claims never to have written, with an object, in praise, of any 
noble, nor had he sought their favours. He ref used the in vita tio.!is of the 
.Sahibzad,ahs of the city,, for with , worldly persons there can be but two. ,, 
objects Kaidci or Baida, and when -neither is desired there can be no reason., 
to court the great. He prays, that God may. grant him similar. iiKfe.pen-, 
denee dining the small remains of life— 

From 1225, H. (Feb. 1810— Jan. 1811) with the help of his second 
brother, Muhammad *Ali, be observed the ceremonies of Tazudddri" yearly ; 
lie belonged to the Shi’a sect. As his home did not afford the requisite 
accommodation, he bought half an acre of land at his door, intending to build 
an Imambara and a dwelling-house. He managed to complete a small 
dwelling-house, and the masonry foundations of the Imambara were laid 
on the 13th Miiharrum 1244, H. (30th August, 1825). But from poverty 
he had been unable to proceed with it ; he writes that he hopes it may be 
finished before he dies, so that his soul may rest in his grave in peace. 
His father was buried at his own request in an earthen tomb within the 
Imambara. Bahadur ’Ali himseM died oii the 30th Sha’ban 1270, H. (2,8th 
May, 1854). 

There is a small work called Mahdrhdt4 Maglitdiga la-Afglmniga, 
a copy of %vhich was kindly procured for me by Maulvi Manzur Ahmad, 
Deputy Collector (to vrhom I am also indebted for first calling my atten- 
tion to the Lcmh-uTdrihh). So miieli of it is in verse, and the rest is 
in such a bombastic ambitious style, that the residue of fact is very small. 
Still, although the date of the copy is J anuarj, 1834 (the author’s and owner’s 
names have been carefully obliterated), 1 infer that its composition is of older 
date, or that independent sources were employed, for it contains a few state- 
ments not met with elsewhere. The MS. measures 9i in. x in. and 
bas 101 2:>ages of 14 lines to the page. I have also picked up twenty-six 
leaves of a collection of reports from some Lakhnau amil in the years 1162 
— 1161 H. From internal evidence I believe the writer to be Hawab 
Baka-ullah Khan, Khan \Alm\y fimjddr oi Kora. I have gleaned from 
these letters a few facts about. Naval Rae’s death and the subsequent events. 
The first nine leaves and some leaves at the end are ivanting. 

The EJmUsah-dBangash, apparently almost couiemporary with Mii- 
bammad Khan (1713—1743), is quoted once in the La-iiBi-Tankh 
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Neither of tliis book nor of a collection of letters made by Miitislii Dalpat 
Bae (d. 28tb March, 1823), grandson of Munsbi Sahib Rae, have I been able 
to obtain any trace. Other authorities used are well enough known. The 
principal of these are ihe Klih- 

dnaJi4- ximira, j(mddA(>s-‘8cYiat^li\iQ of Hafiz Rahmat Ivhan, Mtthgcirh-nfm^ 
Curweii’s translation of the Bahomii-ndmali and the lYiftdJi-itt llmmTkk 
(edition of 1849). ThB Ma’asir-‘Ul TTmrd in the article ^Ahd-'ul Mamm* Khmi^ 
when speaking of Kaim Khan’s death, refers for details to “ the account of 
his father Muhammad Khan Bangash”, but 1 cannot find in the book any 
biography of Muhammad Khan. The HacUkai-ul AMUm^ of Murtaza Hu- 
sain, I have also put under contribution. 


Nawab 'Muhammad Khai?’, Bahgash, Ghazakeae Jaistci. ' 

Or iff m of the family. 

Muhammad Khan was a Bangash of the Karlani Kaghzai clan. Malak 
Kais, ’Abd-ur-Rashid, the ancestor of all Pathans, had three sons Sarban, 
Eatan, Ghurghasht. The second son, whose name was Shekh Haiyat, obtain- 
ed his appellation from his love of peace and his piety, Baton in their 
language signifying the Pure. Batan had three sons, Isma’il, Ashyiin, 
Kajin, and one daughter, Matu. The descendants of the sons are usually 
called Batan. The children of Matii. by her husband, Shah Plusain, son of 
M ifiaz-ud- din, are called Ghilzai, Lodi, Sarwani. 

Sarban, the eldest son of Kais, had two sons, the elder of whom, Sha-rf- 
ud-din, had five sons. Of these the youngest was Amir-ud-din, One day 
while out hunting Amir-ud-din at one of his camping-places picked up a 
Bayyad boy, to whom he gave the name oiKarUni. When he grew up he 
was married to a woman of the tribe, and his children were called the Kar- 
lani. Among Karlanis are the Dilazak, Afridi, Khatak, and Malak-miri 
subdivi.sions. Relying on the truth of the above story, the Karlani believe 
themselves to be Sayyads. Karlani having been brought \ip with Adarmar, 
son of Amir-ud-dxn, his descendants have been classed among the Sarban 
tribes. 

The origin of the name Kdffhzai is related as follows. Once Shekh 
Hayat, alias Batan, w^as anxious to marry Ms daughter Matu to Shah 
Husain, son of Mu’az-ud-din Mahmiid, son of Jamal-ud-din Hasan, son of 
Sultan Bahram, who had left his own country of Ghor by reason of tlio 
desolation caused by the first Muhammadan invasions. Accordingly a man 
of the Kagh tribe, that is, a professional singer, was sent to en(|uire into 
the genealogy of Shah Husain at Ghor, his birthplace. On returning ho 
threatened to throw doubt on Shah Husain’s purity of descent unless his, 
Kagh’s, daughter were accepted in marriage, Shah Husain married the 
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; .girl, who was' called Mihi, and also Sarw. Hawing no ehiklren,. 'she ado'pted, 
a son of her co-wife Matu, ' and called him Sarwani. Bj reason of fhis: 
adoption he came to he called Kaghzai. 

The word BcmgasJi originalij meant the hill country. But in course 
of time it was applied to the inhabitants, those in the upper hills being 
called Bala Bangash, those in the country along' the foot of those hills, that 
is, iii Eohat, were known as the Pain Bangash. A.t present the Bangash tribe 
is most numerous in Kohat, the rest dwell to the west of it, in Kurarn and 
Shaluzam. The valley of the Bangash is encircled by hills, and its greatest 
length is from east to west. To the east mid south-east is found the 
lOiatak tribe in the hills of Khatkan ; to the north are the Urakzais ; to 
the south-west is the boundary of the Waziris ; to the west is the country 
of Kiiram. The Bangash who live in Kiiram and Paiwar are in subjection 
to the Tori ; those in Shaluzam are their own masters; while those in 
Ivohat are British subjects. In all they niimhor about eighteen thousand 
households.^ 

Years after the first settlement took place, many of the Sarwanis quitted 
the Bald Bangash, and from that time were designated Kaghzai, those who 
stayed in their original seat continuing to be ealled Sarwani. After .this 
a party of Karlani, who had settled near the Sar wani Kaghzai in the Bala 
Bangash, also began to be called Kaghzai, tbongli in truth they are neither 
Sarwani nor the chikkeii of Kagh. In short, tKere are two kinds of Kcigh- 
zai, (1) Karlani Kaghzai and (2) Sarwani Hag lizai. 

In the reign of ’Alamgir Aurangzeb (165S— 1707), Alalak ’Ain Khan 
Karlani Kaghzai, quitting his native country fox* Hindustan, came to Man- 
Rashidabad, where he took service in the troop of ’Ain Khan Sarwani, then 
in the employ of the Khanzadah family. Malak: ’Ain Khan, son of Gohar 
Khan, son o£ Sabza Khan, son of Jahan Kbaii, son of Sarang Khan, be- 
longed to the Harya Khail, in it to the Sbamilzsai, and in it to the Daulat 
Kliail, who are the descendants of Daulat Khan, known as Haji Bahadur. 
This latter must be distinguished from the other Haji Bahadur, the Koliati, 
of the family of Sliekh Adam Baniiri. 

The town of Mau-Rashidabad is now little more than a name ; its site 
has been turned into one vast tobacco-field, ft lies close to the high bank, 
wdiich overlooks the old bed of the Ganges and tlxe stretch of lower land be- 
tween it and the present stream. It is situate <d twenty- one miles west of 
PaiTukhabad, five miles west of the old town of Blnamshabad-Klior, and about 
one mile north-east of the modern but more thriving town of Kaim- 
ganj. Though Man has now only a few inhabitaixf the country surroim cling 
it is full of flourishing Pathan colonies, suLeli as Raepur, Pathaura, 
’Ataipui* ; and the inhabitants of these places stre all known outside the 
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district under the generic name o£ Mau Pathans. They are to be found in 
numbers in our native cavalry, where they a^^pear to bear a high character 
as soldiers. 

Mau llashidaMd, the former name of which was Mau-Thoriya, was 
re-founded in the reign of Jahangir about 1607, A. D. (1016, II.) hy Nawab 
Eashid Khan, jagirdar of Shamshabad. A few of his descendants, known as 
Khcmzddahs, still exist though reduced to poverty.'^" The myth so common in 
the East is told to account for the selection of the site. Jackals drove off 
the Nawab’s dogs, and in his astonishment, he inferred that such a soil 
would produce men more brave and strong than found elsewhere. 

Mtilmmmad Khdn'^s early years. 

’Ain Khan married in Man, and when he died left twm sons, Himmat 
Khan, aged thirteen, and Muhammad Khan, aged eleven. Since Muhammad 
Khan died in December, 174/], at about the age of eighty lunar years, his 
birth must have taken place about the year 1665. One day, the story goes, 
Muhammad Khtki had ridden out on his elder brother’s horse along the 
edge of tlie river, and he brought it back in a profuse sweat. Himmat 
Kluin fearing that he would some day throw the horse dowm and get injured 
himself, gave Mahammad Khan a slight reproof. Angry at being spoken 
to, Muhammad Khan took refuge at a fakir’s hut. The fakir, to cheer 
him, prophesied that he would one day be Bdimm-IIamri ot Commander 
of Fifty-two thousand. Himmat Khan, the elder brother, in time left 
home and took seivice in the Dakhin, where he died. His body is interred 
in Slier Muhammad Khan’s bagh in Mau, a grove which had been planted 
in the days of Nawab Rashid Khan. He left one daughter, Bibi Fatima, 
who became the wife of ’Inayat ’Ali Khan, Bangash Kaghzai. 

^ When Muhammad Khan reached the age of twenty years (J. e, about 
h685, A. D,), he took service with Yasin Khan Bangash, then a leader of 
renowm among the Pathans of Mau. In the month of October of every 
year, be started from Man with four or five thousand men, horse and foot, 
and went across the Jamna. In those days the Rajahs of Bundelkhaiid 
were at incessant war with each other, and the trade of the soldier flourished. 
When any Rajah, who had a rebellious vassal to deal with, heard of Yasin 
Khan’s arrival,, an agent would be sent to engage him. to punish the 
rebel. The ordinary terms were one-foui'th of tlie plunder or of the 
money obtained. When the agreement had been reduciH to wont iug% pay « 
merit of one half beforehand was demanded as Ajauri or money in 
advance. This sum w^as dmded among the troops, so much to eaxli 
horseman and so much to each footman. A march was then made against, 
the place designated, and it was surrounded. If the inhabitants fougl it, 
force w'as met by force ; if |hey asked for terms, a settlement w^as made. 

^ On Bashid KB|ii and the Khanzaduiis. Role A. 

\ 
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Any money collected was forwarded to the Bajah ^vlio had engaged the harid. 
after deducting any balance that might he clue. "Whatever they had gained 
was divided, and the share of any man killed was set apart and sent to his 
widow at Mail. For eight months these plundering expeditions continued, 
and w'hen the month of June came, they all returned to Man. Owing to the 
rank of ’Ain Khan’s family and his own relationship to them, Yasiii Khan 
had great afteetion for Muhammad Khan. Yavsin Klidn was an Ustarzai 
Ban gash, a native of Man, and a relation of Muhammad Khan’s mother. 
One day ivhile besieging Orchha,'^' on the Batiya frontier, Yasiii Khan 
■was killed by a shot from a villager’s gun. The Pathans then chose as 
their leader Shadi Khan, Bangash, ; of Man, Yasiii' Khan’s maternal imele.' 
Soon after, Muhammad Khan having quarrelleck ivith Shadi Khan, left 
him, and ivith his seventeen followers, sought employment on his own 
aecoimt. Gradually all the J^Iau Pathfins joined Muhammad Khan’s stan- 
dard They went from the service of one Bajah to another, and in this 
manner many years ivere passed in the Dakhin and Bundelkband. 

Bmidelkhand politics during the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury seem to be unusually obscure, and as I have not been able to verify 
them from other sources, I only give for what they are worth the one or 
two stories, relating to this early part of Mubamniad Khan’s career, which 
appear to have some sort of historical character. One is that -wheii the 
Eajah of Datiya died, he was succeeded by his eldest son, Pirthi Singh, who 
at once set to work to turn out his brother, Earn Chand. The latter called 
in Muhammad Khan on the iwomise of a large sum of money, and with liis 
aid Pirthi Singh was defeated, the Eajah being killed by Miihaminiid 
Khan’s own hand. The Pathans had hardly reached Mau with tbeir jliinder 
•when an emergent call for succour was received -£1*0111 Madar Shah of Siprif 
and Jalaun. lie reported that Muhammad Amin Khan, with more than 
forty thousand imperial troops, was coming to overwhelm him. MuhamiBad 
Khan, hastily collecting all the men he had ready, marched to the Eajah’s 
aid ; but, before his arrival, the Eajah had already been forced to seek safety 
inflight. I^’here ivere, however, several encounters between Aliiliaiumad 
Khan and Muhammad Amin Khaii before a final peace was concluded. 

The usual routine of these free-hooting expeditions w*as for the leader 
to put himself at the head of from five hundred to a thousand men oi‘ his 
own and other clans. Muhammad Khan had by his boldness and bravery 
gained such a reputation, that all the Eajahs of the country trembled at 
his name. If he saw a village, town, or city iveakly defeiuled, he surrounded 
it, and sent to the headmen for his black mall If one or two 

thousand rupees were fox'warded, he went away — otherwise the place was 

Gazetteer, .Y. W. P. I, 554. On the Betwa, 142 miles S. E. of Agra, 

t Aboat 05 miles west of Jhansi in Bundedkhand, 
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attacked and plundered. There was sometimes stiff fighting on these 
occasions, and stories are told of twelve and twenty men having been killed 
by Muhammad Khan’s own hand in the assault on some rich fort. The 
reward was sometimes plunder to the value of four or five lakhs of rupees, 
Once in those days, Muhammad Khan, at the head of three hundred 
horsemen, made an attack on a fort, at the instigation of some Rajah. He 
first tried an assault but failed, and then had recourse to besieging, with no 
better result. The men inside made a valiant defence. Now, it so hap- 
pened, that on one side of the fort was a large and deep piece of water. 
The Rajah, thinking that no one could attack him on that side, had left it 
quite unguarded. One night, at midnight, Muhammad Khan, taking with 
him several active men well armed, went into the tank and swam across to 
the foot {faz-il) of the fort wall. Climbing up by the aid of a tree they 
then jumped down into the fort. The Rajah was asleep close by ; roused by 
their arrival, he got up and fled, calling upon Ms followers for aid. To 
save his life, he tried to hide in a room, but Muhammad Khan followed 
him into it and slew him. Meanwhile so many of the zamindars had col- 
lected, that all Muhammad Khan’s companions were killed, and the door of 
the room was shut upon him. Muhammad Khan, after commending him- 
self to God, fixed his shield into the shelf, and raised a beam by applying 
his head. He thus got through to the open air, with his ears all bleeding. 
When he had pushed half his body through the roof, the Eajali’s women, 
'ivhose ap)artments were close by, renewed hostilities hr hurling at liim their 
rice-pestles and brass vessels. , This attack put him still more out of breath, 
but brushing the women aside, he clambered off the roof down the wall ])y 
the aid of the same tree. Then, swimming across the lake, he regained his 
camp. Next morning the zamindars evacuated the fort, paid up their 
mone^^ and made Muhammad Khan an offering, touching his feet humbly 
and saying, ^^Xlicinjiu^ tmi mmiai mhin^ deotd ho, timliari sanmiiJch ke 
ham ndhin liain.^' In his old age, the Navvab Sahib was fond of telling 
this story, saying, that though he had many a time been wounded, no pain, 
had ever equalled that of pushing aside the rafters of that roof, and during 
an east wind the pain still troubled him. 

Hitherto Muhammad Khan had been little more than a petty free- 
booter, and having reached the age of forty-five, there seemed every likeli- 
hood that he would so remain during the rest of his career. Chance, 
however, called him to higher honours on a wider stage, to wdiieh we now 
propose to follow him. 

Muhammad Khan enterst the Imferial service. 

In February, 1712, (Muharram 1124, H.) Bahadur Shah, successor of 
’Alamgir Aurangzeb, died after a reign of five years. A struggle for the 
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successioa tlieii oommenced between liis sons. ' The vie tor j remainecl witli 
Mii’izz-nd-diiij who ascended the throne- in June, ' 17 12, under 'the .title of - 
fJahaiidar Shah. 

One of his brothers, ’Azim-us-shan, disputed the throne with Jahandar 
Shah, but receiving a defeat retreated and was drowned in the river Eavi. 
’Azim-us-shan had, however, on his departure from his government of Bengal, 
left at Eajmahal a son named Mirza Jalal-ud-din Farrukhsijar. This son 
determined to avenge his father. First he succeeded in persuading Husain 
’ Ali Khan, Siihahdar of Bihar, to espouse his cause. They were afterwards 
joined by ’Abdullah Khan, the eider brother of Husain *AIi Khan, who 
held the Subah of Allaliahad. 

Husain ’Ali Khan and FaiTukhsiyar had not yet reached Allahabad 
on their march from Patna ’Azimabad, when Sajyad ’Abd-ul Ghaffar Khan 
Gardezi, sent by Jahandar Shah at the head of ten to twelve thousand men, 
attacked ’Abdullah Khan at Allahabad. ’Abdullah Khan withdrew to the 
fort and sent one of his younger brothers to meet the enemy in the field. 
On cries arising that ’Abd-ul Ghaffar Khan was dead, his troops turned 
and fled. 

On hearing of this defeat, Jahandar Shah sent ofE his son, ’Azz-ud-din, 
with fifty thousand men under Khwaja Ahsan Khan. ’Azz-ud-dm had 
marched from Agra and had reached Khajwah,'^' when hearing that Husain 
’Ali Khan and Farrukhsiyar had joined ’Abdullah Khan, he halted and began 
to entrench himself. Farrukhsiyar advanced on him with ’Abdullah Khan in 
the vanguard, batteries were prepared, and an artillery fight went on from 
sunset till the third watch of the night. Losing heart, the prince ’Azz- 
ud-din and his Commander-in-Chief fled a little before day-break ; and 
finding they were deserted by tbeir leaders, the army dispersed. The camp 
and its contents fell into the hands of Farrukhsiyar. 

From Khajwah letters were sent in all directions, calling for aid from 
all noted chiefs and partizan leaders ; among others a royal “ Shukka” and 
a letter from the Sayyad brothers were sent to Muhammad Khan, who was 
then in Gohad territory with a force of eight or nine thousand men. Sahib 
Eae Kayath, who had been his secretary from 1105 H. (Aug. 1693 — Aug. 
1694)"^ A^as sent to find out which side was most likely to succeed. On re- 
ceiving his report, Muhammad Khan marched and joined Farrukhsiyar at 
Khajwah with twelve thousand men. J 

In tlie Fathpur district, on tho Grand Trunk Road, some tw£nty-one miles nortli- 
west of Fatlip-ar. 

t Tkis date seems impossible, it is, however, that given in the LnuhJ’ 

t The Life of Hafiz Eaiimat Khan” (p. 32) says he had only twenty-five men. 
This is not consistent with the rewards conferred on him for his services, and the 
number in the text is more likely to be correct, seeing that jMuhammad Khan had been 
leading a predatory life with success for over twenty years. 
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The contending Emperors at length met on the held of Samogar, nine 
miles east of Agra, in the iwganah of Fathabad,'^' where the decisive battle 
was fought on the Idth Zi’lhajj, 1124, H. (1st January, 1713). Though 
there is no mention of him in the standard histories such as the “ 
MutdhliarinT'^’^ there can be no doubt that Muhammad Khan bore himself 
bravely in the van under the immediate eye of Sayyad ’Abdullah 
Khan.J One of his lieutenants, Sher Muhammad Khan, lost his 
life, Jahiindar Shah quitted the field near sunset, and after a time his chief 
su|)porter, Zulfikar Khan, also withdrew. Yictory thus declared itself for 
Farrukhsiyar. 

On the 15th Zi’lhajj, the day after the battle, Chin Kilich Khan, ’Abd-iis 
Sam ad Khan, and Muhammad Amin Khan were presented by Sayyad ’Abd- 
ullah Khan, and made their submission. ’Abdullah Kluin, mth Lutfullah 
Khan and other nobles, was sent on to prepare the way at Delhi. A week 
afterwards Farrukhsiyar set out for the capital. On the 14th Muharrani 
1125 H. (30th January 1713), the new Emperor halted at Barahpul near 
the city. Honours and rewards were distributed. Among others, Muham- 
mad Khan was presented by the Sayyad brothers. He was invested with 
a dress of honour and received an elephant, a horse, a palki, a shield, a 
sword with je\velled hilt, a jewelled aigrette, a turban ornament (jighc(,f 
a :fisb ensign, kettle-drums and standards, besides assignments of revenue. 
At the same time he was raised to the rank of a Commander of four thou- 
sand, From that day he was styled Nawab. 

^ The following parganahs, all in Biindelkhand, were assigned to Mu- 
hammad Khan for the sup j)ort of his troops. 

1. Irichh.§ 3. Kalpi.f 

2. Bhander.|| 4. Kixneh,'^'^' 

Proc. B. A. S., for August, 1S70, p. 252. 

t The author of the “ Siyar-ul D^Iutakharin” seems to have borne a grudge against 
^luhammad Khan, his name is omitted wherever possible, if he is named, it is only to 
depreciate him, nor is he ever accorded the simplest title, with which, as usual in 
native historians, men no more distinguished than he, are lavishly indulged. Grant 
Buff (p. 351) remarks on this author’s prejudice against Afghans. In one passage 
(Sul-M, Translation of 1780, Yol. Ill, p. 240,) he denounces them heartily as all bad. 

t See Sluhamniad Khan’s biography in the Tavikh-i-Muzaffari under the year 
1156,11. 

§ Gaz. K. W. P, I, 423. A town in Parg. Moth, ,Tliansi District, 42 m. K, of 
Jhansi 

li Gaz. K. lY. P, I, 392. A parganah and town, formerly in the Batiya state 
but ceded to the Malirattas in 1748. It is now in the district of Jhansi, and the town, 
on the Pahiij, is 24 ni. from Jhansi. 

, II Gaz. K. lY. F. I, 474. A town and parganah in the Jalaiiu district. The 
tcnvii is on the right hank of the Jamna. 

Gaz. K. W. P. I, 505. A town and parganah in the Jalaun dhtrict The 
town is 42 ni. iToni Kulpi. Kunch was a mahal of Sirkar Irichh. 
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5. Seondah.'^ 7. SiprLJ 

6. Maudah.t S. Jaiaun § 

The following men were deputed to manage these mahals — I)ale.r lOiaii, 
.chela, ^as posted to Kiinch, .vSeondah, and Maudali Ahmad Khan, Warak- 
zai, to Irichh and Bhander ; Pir Khan, paternal uncle of .the Bibi Sahiha, 
Kawah Muhammad Khan’s principal wife, to Kalpi j ShufatKhaii,,Ghil- 
zai, to Sipri and Jalaun. ^ 

Mulimnmad KMn founds Kcmnganj, lltdkamddhdd^ and BarmMidbdd. 

In the first year of Farrukhsij'ar’s reign, Muhammad Khiii was des- 
patched on two exj>editioiis against the Eajah of Aniipshahr and Eajah Meda. 
The first named was speedily reduced to subniission ; and the latter having 
been made a prisoner, was sent to the Emperor by the hands of Baud Khan, 
chela. 

Muhammad Khan then obtained leave to return to his home, where 
he began to found a town a little south-west of Man, within the lands of 
Chaloli, Mau-Eashidabad, Kuberpur and Suhhanpiir, and to it he gave 
the name of Kaimganj in honour of his eldest son Kaim Khan. It is 
now a place of considerable trade, it had 10,323 inhabitants in 1872, and 
is the head cpiarters of the tahsil. It is 21 miles north-west of Far- 
rukhahad. 

Ill the same year the fort and town of Muhamdabad, 14 miles south- 
west of Farriikhabad were founded, portions of five villages : (1), Kil- 
iiiilpur; (2), Kabirpur; (3), Eohila; (4), Muhammadpur, and (5) Tald- 
piir having been taken for the purpose. Tradition gives the following 
reason for selecting this site.|j Before the first Muhammadan invasion a 
group of twenty-seven villages had been given by the Eajah of Khor (now 
known as Shamsbabad) to Kharowah Kayaths in his service. Before Mu- 
hammad Khan had risen to fame, and was still little more than a common 
trooper, he tried to persuade Har Parshad, kaniingo, to record him as thij 
jagirdar of a village on the Kali in Tappa ’Azimnagar (now in the Eta 
District). The kanungo refused to do so without superior order. When 
Muhammad Khan rose to power, he recollected this ; and selecting the high 
mound in the Kayath’s land known as Kal ka khera”, built on it the fort 

^ Gaz. iST. W. P. I, 582. A town and parganah in tahsili Girwan of the Banda 
district. The town is 11 m. from Banda. 

t Gaz. hr. W. P. I, 545. A to-wn and parganah in the Hamirpur District. The 
town is 20 ni. from Hamirpor. 

t In the Gwaliar state, some 60 miles north of Shonj in the Tonk state, and about 
55 m. west of Jhansi. 

§ Gaz. hr. W. P. I, 433. A parganah, tahsil, and town in the district of Jalaun. 

ji Kali Eae’s Fatehgayhnamah,” p. 117* 
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of Muiiamdabad, In one of tte bastions, still known as tbe “ Rae Sabib ka 
biirf Har Parsbad, kandngo, was built up alive. Tbe oH abandoned fort 
and the large lake Just beneath it were owned and lield, up to 1857, by the 
Nawab Ra^is for tbe time being. Mubamdabad is a smaller place than 
Kaimganj, but- is still of some importance as tbe bead-quarters of a Police 
division, and as tbe first baiting-stage on tbe road from Parrukbabad to 
Mainpuri. 

Parmnagar, tbe chief town of pai'ganab Parmnagar,' on tbe left bank of 
the Ganges, in tbe Farrukbabad District, is sometimes called Mubam- 
madganj, after Nawab Muhammad Khan, but tbe date of foundation is 
not known. 

The Oity of TarruJchdhdd, 

Nawab Midiammad Khan’s next undertaking was on a very different 
scale. He now set to work to found a city which, even in its present 
decaying state, counts as one of tbe principal places of Northern India. 
Residence at Man must have been disagreeable to tbe new Nawab. The 
Patbans would not allow him to ride on an elephant through tbe streets, for 
fear of their women’s privacy being infringed. Afridis, Toyabs, and Kbanz- 
adabs were numerous, but tbe Bangasb were very few. If tbe Nawab ever 
did pass by, tbe Afridi boys threw clay pellets at him. To avoid this 
Muhammad Khan used to come out of the town, and mount bis elephant 
near tbe tomb of Rabmat Khan, tbe martyr."^ Often did be complain to 
tbe Bibi Sabiba of the way these Patbans tried bis patience. 

An occasion for the acquisition of land for a site with tbe Emperor’s 
consent soon presented itself. Kasim Khan, Bangasb, father of tbe Bibi 
Sabiba, first wife of Nawab Muhammad Khan, was a soldier of fortune 
who bad risen to tbe command of some three hundred men, in tbe service of 
some Rajah of tbe South. In 1126 H. (6tb Jan. 1714 to 27tb Dec. 1714) 
Kasim Khan was on his way borne to Man with ali bis wealth. Near where 
the native infantry lines and the European barracks now stand, a place then 
covered with jungle, be was set on by a Thakur Rajah of the Bamtelaf tribe, 
whose villages were in tbe direction of Mubamdabad. Hundreds of men fol- 
lowed this Rajah ha his plundering forays up to the bank of the Ganges and 
as far west as Man. Kasim Khan and his party defended themselves bravely, 
hut were at length overpowered and slain. He was buried where be fell. 
One ruined arch of bis tomb still stands, in tbe middle of an enclosure sur- 
rounded with palm trees. A mango grove was planted to tbe west of tbe 
tomb, and the name of the village changed from Jamalpur to Kasim Bagh, 
under which name it was known in the revenue records till it was absorbed 
within the boundaries of the Fatehgarh cantonment. J 
^ See note on KfiauzMahs, t Note No, B. on the Bamtelas. J Kali Eae, p. 120. 
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' The surviTors,' of Kasim Khan’s party arrived the next morning at Man. 
To console his wife, Muhammad Khan set out for Delhi. There he was 
graciously received by the Emperor Earrukhsiyar who, by way of price for 
her father’s blood, made over to the Bibi SaMba the whole fifty-two of the 
Bamtela villages. Muhammad Khan received a dress of honour, and they 
say he was made Kazim of Gwaliyar : the truth of this latter - statement 
is, however, extremely doubtful. The Emperor expressed a wish that a city 
called after his name^ should be founded on the spot where Kasim Khan 
was killed, and that the fifty-two Bamtela villages should be included within 
its walls. 

Ho better site eould have been selected than that chosen for his city 
by Muhammad Khan. The strip of land along the right bank of the Gan- 
ges from Kampii to Kanauj is one of the most thickly-peopled and the 
most fertile in Northern India. There is abundance of wuter, for from the 
firmness of the subsoil, wells can be dug at pleasure ; and the native saying 
is true without exaggeration, that in Farrukhabad there is a well in every 
house. They say that before the city was founded the Nawab once came 
by chance to the high mound, the site of a phi or abandoned village, where 
the city fort now stands.* The Ganges then flowed much nearer than it 
does now, and a delightful view extended on all sides to a distance of several 
miles. The Nawab took a liking to the place, and said that a dwelling- 
house there would be very pleasant. In the tarai or low land the Pathaos 
shot many alligators and crocodiles {magar and goli). There were quanti- 
ties of wild geese and other game ; they even say that the high grass and 
reeds concealed tigers, which sometimes devoured men.f 

In truth, there is to this day no i)leasanter view in the whole of the 
plains of Upper India than that obtained at all seasons from the fort of 
Farrukhabad. Passing the tiled bungalow used for the Munsif^’s Court- 
house and the square unshapely mass of the tahsil building, we wend our 
way up to the pretty garden at the summit. There we pause a moment 
to take our breath, and admire the grandiose outline of Mr. C. B. Lindsay’s 
Town Hall. As we turn with our face to the north, our gaze first falls on 
the ruins of the once magnificent pleasure -house of the Nawab in the Paen 
Bagh ; further on, the eye rests delighted on the slender minarets of the 
Karbala ; beyondstretches all that remains of the Nawab’ s hunting-ground 
or Eamna, still dotted here and there with trees ; and closing in the horizon 

Pamildiabad was sometimes styled Farrahhah^id, as in the coin 

of Shahjaliau 11. struck there in 1174, H, (Proc. B. A. S., July, 1876, p. 138,) and in 
the Persian accounts of 1209 and 1210, Fusii (1801-1802) preserved in the OoUectoris 
office. It got the second name, I suppose, in Ahmad Khan’s time (1750-1771). 

t This is really not so improbable as it sounds to us now, for so late as 1803 
tigers were shot along the Ganges below Kanauj. See Major Thorn’s ^^Memoir of 
the War in India.” 
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of Muhamdabaci In one of tbe bastions, still known as tbe Eae Sablb ka 
bnrj”, Har Parsbad, kantingo, was built np alive.. The old abandoned fort 
and the large la.ke just beneath it were owned and held, up to 1857, by the 
Nawab Rahs for the time being. Mnhamdabad is a smaller place than 
Kaimganj, but is still of some importance as the head-quarters of a Police 
division, and as the first halting-stage on the road from Farrukhabad to 
Mainpiiri. 

Parmnagar, the chief town of parganah Parmnagar, on the left bank of 
the Ganges, in the Farrukhabad District, is sometimes called Miiham- 
madganj, after Nawab Muhammad Khan, but the date of foundation is 
■not known. 

The Gitg of JE^arruhlidhdd, 

Nawab Muhammad Khan’s next undertaking was on a very different 
scale. He now set to work to found a city which, even in its present 
decaying state, counts as one of the principal places of Northern India. 
Residence at Man must have been disagreeable to the new Nawab. Tbe 
Patbans would not allow him to ride on an elephant tbrough the streets, for 
fear of their women’s privacy being inf ringed. Afridis, Toyahs, and Khanz- 
ddahs were numerous, but the Bangash were very few. If the Nawab ever 
did pass by, the Afrxdi boys threw clay pellets at him. To avoid this 
Muhammad Khan used to come out of the town, and mount his elephant 
near the tomb of Rahmat Khan, the martyr.'^ Often did he complain to 
the Bihi Sahiba of the way these Patbans tried his patience. 

An occasion for the acquisition of land for a site with the Emperor’s 
consent soon presented itself. Kasim Khan, Bangash, father of the Bibi 
Sahiba, first wife of Nawab Muhammad Khan, was a soldier of fortune 
who had risen to the command of some three hundred men, in the service of 
some Rajah of the South. In 1126 H. (6th Jan. 1714 to 27th Dec. 1714) 
Kasim Khan was on his way home to Man with ail his wealth. Near where 
the native infantry lines and the European barracks now stand, a place then 
covered with jungle, he was set on by a Thakur liajah of the Bamtelaf tribe, 
whose villages were in the direction of Muhamdabad. Hundreds of men fol- 
lowed this Rajah in his plundering forays up to the bank of the Ganges and 
as far west as Mau. Kasim Khan and his party defended themselves bravely, 
but xvere at length overpowered and slain. He was buried whei'e be fell. 
One ruined arch of his tomb still stands, in the middle of an enclosure sur- 
rounded with palm tx*ees. A mango grove was planted to the west of the 
tomb, and the name of the village changed from Jamalpur to Kasim Bagh, 
ix!ider which name it was known in the revenue records till it was absorbed 
within the boundaries of the Fatehgarh cantonment. J 
^ Bee nutu on KluinzadaKs. t Note No, B. on the 35amtela8. f Kali Bae, p. 120. 
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The sumvors o£ Kasim Khan’s partj arrived the next moming at Man. 
To console Ms wife, Muhammad Khan set out for Delhi, There he was 
graciously received by the Emperor Earrukhsiyar who, hy way of price for 
her father’s blood, made over to the Bibi Sahiba the whole fifty-two of the 
Bamtela villages, Muhammad Khan received a dress of honour, and they 
say he was made Nazim of Gwaliyar : the truth of this latter statement 
is, however, extremely doubtful. The Emperor expressed a wish that a city 
called after his iiame^ should be founded on the spot where Kasim Khan 
was killed, and that the fifty-two Bamtela villages should be included within 
its walls. 

No better site could have been selected than that chosen for his city 
hy Muhammad Khan. The strip of land along the right bank of the Gan- 
ges from Kampil to Kan auj is one of the most thickly-peopled and the 
most fertile in Northern India. There is abundance of water, for from the 
firmness of the subsoil, wells can be dug at pleasure ; and the native saying 
is true without exaggeration, that in Farrukliabad there is a well in every 
house. They say that before the city was founded the Nawah once came 
by chance to the high mound, the site of a Dhi or abandoned village, where 
the city fort now stands.* The Ganges then flowed much nearer than it 
does now, and a delightful view extended on all sides to a distance of several 
miles. The Nawab took a liking to the place, and said that a dwelling- 
house there would be very pleasant. In the farai or low land the Pathans 
shot many alligators and crocodiles (gnagar and goli). There were quanti- 
ties of wild geese and other game ; they even say that the high grass and 
reeds concealed tigers, which sometimes devoured men.f 

In truth, there is to this day no pleasanter view in the whole of the 
plains of Upper India than that obtained at all seasons from the fort of 
Earrukhabad. Passing the tiled bungalow used for the Munsiff’s Court- 
house and the square unshapely mass of the tahsil building, we wend our 
way up to the pretty garden at the summit. There we pause a moment 
to take our breath, and admire the grandiose outline of Mr. C. K. Lindsay’s 
Town HalL As we turn with our face to the north, our gaze first falls on 
the ruins of. the once magnificent pleasure-house of the Nawab in the Paen 
Bagh ; further on, the eye rests delighted on the slender minarets of the 
Karbala ; beyond stretches all that remains of the Nawab’s hunting-ground 
or Ramna, still dotted here and there with trees ; and closing in the horizon 

Earrukhabad was sometimes styled A.hmadnagar FarnikliabSLd, as in the coin 
of Shahjahan II. struck there in 1174, H. (Proc. B. A. S., duly, 1876, p. 138,) and in 
the Persian accounts of 1209 and 1210, Fusli (1801-1802) preserved in the OolleetoPs 
office. It got the second name, I suppose, in Ahmad Khhn’s time (1750-1771)- 

t This is really not so improbable as it sounds to us now, for so late as 1 803 
tigers were shot along the Ganges below Kanauj. See Major Thorn’s “Memoir of 
the War in India.” 
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is the faint silver streak of the Gauges. Turning half round to the right 
we se(Uihe eitj, looking like ,a .vast wood of deep-shaded Mrn trees, from 
which tlierc ]>oe])s here and there a corner* of the double-storied inansioii of 
some Sa]iih-z;ida or wealtlij banker. Turning back again and looking 
westwards, wo Ond before ns the denied tonibs of tliiriniaruir rulers, of 
Ahmad Klnin in t]u3 Bihisht Bagh within the walls, of Muhainniad .Khan 
and Kaini .Kbiin further on beyond the Man gate, 

111 112G H. (dan. 6th 1714 — “Dee. 27th 1714,) the fonndations were laid 
under the auspices of Nekiuini Klnin, chela. The date is denoted by the 
words “ Allah Ghaid” which were commonly used in the family at the 
head of documents. All the biiildings at FaiTukhal.)ad or Muhamdabad were 
built after tbe plans and under the care of Adam, mason, wdiose name used 
to be seen on the inscription of one of the fort gateways now destroyed. 
We learn from a scolding letter to Yakub Khan, about the dilatoriness and 
dishonesty of one l^luhammad Banish, that tbe rates of wages were then, 
lahourei's two JhMs oy pyce aday, skilled bricklayers, Jh/ds a day, and 
those imperfectly skilled iomfalus. The wages were to he paid direct to 
the men every night. 

The Bamtelas did not resign their' ancient possessions witlioiit a strug- 
gdo. The work of building the city wall went on by day, but the Bamte- 
las, who lived all round, came in force every night and knocked the wall 
down again. They also destroyed some of the buildings in the fort. To 
get rid of the annoyance caused by these turbulent Thakurs, Muhammad 
Khan called in the imperial troops who were stationed at intervals round 
the city. Tbe Bamtelas were ejected from tbe nearer villages, and any vil- 
lagers aiding them were severely puiiisbed. Tbe imperial forces remained 
till the city was well established, when their places were taken by tbe Na- 
wabks own men. 

‘ Aid was also obtained from friendly Eajabs. They relate that Rajah 
Tilak Singh Gaur of Siroli, Parganab Sbamshabad East, ten or eleven miles 
south-west of Parrukhabad, unable from old age to come himself, sent his 
son Akhar Sah (afterwards a chela under the name of Piirdil Khan), aged 
■fifteen or sixteen, at the head of seven bimdred Ilajputs of his own clan. 
They were posted just outside tbe Man Darwaza where the Bamtelas usual- 
ly passed. They had been there a week or ten days when the Bamtelas as 
usual came to damage tbe wall. This time they went round to tlie Kutb 
gate, on tlie north face of the city, and effected an entrance. Akhar Sab 
Gaur drew out bis men, and there was a good deal of lighting. On the one 
side three hundred and on the other five hundred men were killed. Jjal Sah, 
the hea.d of all tlic Banitelas, was wounded and made |)risoncr. 

In spite of these inter rviptions Neknam Kluiu, chela, had laid out the 
fort, to which be made three gates opening to tbe north. He also dug a 
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ditcli as deep as the lieight of a man, and set up twenty earthen bastions, 
Ihese, in 1839, could still he traced, though even then they had fallen out 
of repair. ISTot a vestige now remains. The same chela also built a palace, 
a mosque, and a hall of audience. The palace was called the Bara Mahal. 
In 1839 only the Barahdari was left, the rest of the site was occupied by 
the private garden of Mukhtar Mahal, widow of the deceased Kawah Shau- 
kat Jang. The mosque -was known as the Bari Masjid,” and the audience 
hall was called the “ Bara Biwan-Khana.” This latter was demolished by 
hTawah MimafEar Jang (1771—1796) ; and Nawah IS^asir Jang (1766— 1S13) 
built a dwelling-house (kothi) on the spot. There were several shoj)s of 
petty traders within the fort, but at first there were no other buildings except 
the above. After the mutiny, the ISTawab’s palace was entirely dismantled ; 
and beyond a small mosque, which may he the one referred to, there is not 
a trace left of any building in existence at the time of the mutirn^ 

There were twelve gates to the city : 1, Ivutb gate ; 2, Paen gate (also 
called the Husaini gate) ; 3, Ganga gate ; 4, Amethi gate ; 5, Kadiii gate ; 
6, Lai gate ; 7, Madar gate ; 8, DbahWal gate ; 9, Khandiya gate ; 10, Jasmai 
gate ; 11, Tanien gate ; 12, Man gate. The first, eighth, and eleventh are now 
closed; Amethi, I) hahuval and Jasmai are the names of adjoining villages; 
the other names explain themselves. 

To seven of the gates, sarais were attached, so that from whatever 
direction a traveller arrived, he might find a convenient resting-place. The 
Man sarai near the gate of that name, was erected hj the Bibi Siihiba, the 
Nawab’s wife. A sarai at the Jasmai gate was half built, then knocked 
down ; the land was owned (1839) by the sons of Nawuib Azim Khan ; at 
the Madar gate was a brick-built sarai, where now stands the Madar hari built 
by Nawiil) Muzaffar Jang, which, in 1839, was occupied by the son of Mu- 
hammad ’All Khan, alias Bnlaki, son of Dildaler Khan and nephew of Mu- 
zalfar Jang. There was also a brick sarai at the Amethi gate opposite the 
Angiiri bagh ; this the Kawah’s descendants have demolished, and they 
have sold the materials, the site is used for the sale of wood and thatching- 
grass. A substantial sarai was also built near the Lai gate, which we Eng- 
lish have taken to pieces and rebuilt after our own fashion.'^ 

At each gate were stationed five hundred armed men and two guns, 
one on each side. The Kawab’s sons and slaves (Ivhanazads), who had 
troops in their pay, were allotted places of abode round the outer i^art of 
the city. It was intended that money-changers, merchants, and the work- 
ing-classes generally, should occupy the centre. The whole was surrounded 
by an eartlien wall. For each of his twenty -two sons, Muhammad Khan 
built a brick fort and women’s apartments. At each house he planted a 
private garden (Kluina bagh) surrounded with a high wall. Ptound the city 
This was done by Mr. Newnham, Collector, in 1825. 
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wall was a diteii, with sloped and levelled sides, fifteen yards wide and thirty 
feet deep. So long as Muhammad Khan lived, this ditch was cleaned every 
day, and the gates were kept in good order. 

Kound the fort were the houses of the chelas who were on duty day and 
night. Many groves were planted, especially noteworthy were the Naulakha 
and Bihar Baghs beneath the fort, which did not contain any mango trees, 
hut consisted entirely of guava, her, custard-apple and orange trees. The 
Nawilh’s sons and chelas had orders to plant groves outside the city 
wherever they pleased. The soil is very favourable to the mango and it 
comes to great perfection; the water-melons are also very large and sweet 
and plentiful. 

Two entire villages, BMkampura and Deothan, were included within 
the walls, besides portions of other villages. It was intended that each 
trade should occupy a separate bazai’, hence we have the quarters named 
after trades such as Kasarhatta (braziers), Pasarhatta (druggists), Sarafa 
(money-changers), Lohai (iron-mongers), Nfinhai (salt-dealers), Khandhai 
(sugar-merchants) , and so forth. Other quarters were set aside for particu- 
lar castes, such as Khatrdna (for the Khatris), Mochiana (for shoe-makers), 
Koliana (for Hindu weavers), Sadhwara (for Sadhs), Bamanpuri (for Brah- 
mans), Juhihpura (for Mussulman weavers), Eastogi muhalla, Agarwal 
muhalla, Kaghazi muhalla (for paper-makers), Mahajanpura, Bangashpu- 
ra, Khatakpura, Sayyaclpura, and so on. This arrangement has been upset 
in more recent times, and the castes have become more or less mixed. Still 
it is observed to some extent, for I doubt if a single Siidh lives outside the 
Sadhwara, and its offshoot the Sahibganj muhalla. 

Events from VIW to V72%, 

During the reign of Farrukhsiyar, Nawab Muhammad Khan would 
appear to have attended Court seldom, being occupied with the founding of 
Farrukhahad. Meanwhile Delhi had been the scene of much intrigue. 
On the 9th Bahi II, 1181 H. (18th Feb. 1719) the Sayyad brothers,^ 
^Abdullah Khan and Husain ’AH Khan, had deposed and imprisoned tlie 
Emperor Farrukhsiyar, After the short reigns of two boys successively 
raised to the throne, AbulFath Nasir-uddin, entitled Muhammad Shah, suc- 
ceeded on the 15tb Zi’I Ka’d, 1181 H.f (18th Sept. I7l9), his reign counfcing, 
however, from the deposition of Farrukhsiyar. After intrigues against the 
power of the Sayyads, with which we need not,, concern ourselves here, it 
was agreed tl:iat Husain ’Ali Khan, accompanied by the Einj^eror, should 
march to reduce the revolted provinces of the Dakhin. The march of the 
Sayyad began at the end of ShawwalJ (end of August 1720). On the 9th 
Zi’i KaVl, 1132 H. (8rd Bept. 1720), the Emperor made a first march from 
* Siyar-ixl Mutakharin 4X8 (Lakhnau Edition), f B-uhM 422, | S-ul-M. 433. 
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Agra of tHree hos, accompanied by ’Abdidlali Kban. He wished to bait till 
the lt5tb, the anniversary of Ms accession. Hnsaiii Ali Kban, bowever, urged 
an advance, and on the 14tb (8tb Sept. 1720) tbe army marebed to a little 
beyond Fatbpnr Sikri. After four or five days they moved on southwards. 
’Abdullah Khan remained behind, and on the 19th Zil Ka’d (i3th Sept. 
1720), he started for Delhi. 

Then follows in the “ Siyar-ul Mutakharin” a statement, damaging to 
Kawab Muhammad Khan’s reputation, which I quote. On the road to 
“ Delhi* Muhammad Khan, Bangash, came to visit ’Abdullah Khan and 
expressed his desire to march and join Husain ’Ali Khan in his campaign 
of the Dakhin, were he not prevented by want of means. He received 
thousand rupees, in addition to the several lakhs of rupees which 
“ Husain ’Ali Khan had jDaid him to induce him to start. Then, with a lie 
which looked like truth, he said he was going to the Emperor’s camp. 
“ He took his leave, and ’Abdullah Khan resumed his march to Delhi.” 

On the 6th Zi’l Hajj, 1132 H. (30th Sept. 1720; when about thirty- 
five Icos beyond Fathpur Sikri, Husain ’Ali Khan was assassinated with the 
Emperor’s knowledge and consent. A return to Agra then commenced. 
As soon as he received word of his brother’s death, ’Abdullah Khan raised 
to the throne Snltan Ibrahim, son of Kaf’-ul Kadr, son of Bahadur Shah.f 
This was on the 11th Zi’l Hajj, 1132 (5th Oct., 1720). A few days were 
spent in collecting such an army as could be got together in the time. On 
the 17th Zi’l Hajj, 1132 H. (11th Oct., 1720) ’Abdullah Khan started from 
Delhi. 

On the 9th Muhari'am 1133 H. (30th Oct., 1720) Muhammad Shah’s 
camp left Shahpur. It was here that Muhammad Khan, after a good deal 
of wavering and consultation with his friends, such as Shuj’at Khan Ghilzai 
and others, threw in his lot with the Emperor and joined him with three 
thousand men.J It is said that ’Abdullah Khan had written to him 
reminding him of the many favours he had received, and requesting aid at 
this crisis.. If they gained the day, he would make Muhammad Khan first 
in the whole kingdom, d, farmdn from Muhammad Shah, another 
from his mother, Kudsia Begam, and letters from the nobles, arrived about 
the same time. Self-interest and perhaps some faint respect for the reign- 
ing house, appear to have carried the day. 

When Kutb-ul Mulk ’Abdullah Khan reached Hasanpur§ three ko$ 
from the Emperor’s camp, he halted. On the 12th Muharrarn, 1133 H. (2nd 

* S-ul-M, 433. 

t S-ul-M. 437 and 438. 

+ S-ul-M. 439. 

§ Hasanpur lies, I believe, close to the town of 01, in Parganah Farah of the Agra 
District, some twenty-four miles north-west of Agra. 
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Nov , 1.720) lie placed Iiis army in battle array. The battle began early on 
the 4th November and lasted all that day and night. On the 5th5 after 
’A-bdullali Khan had descended from his elephant to fight on foot, he was 
wounded by an arrow in the forehead. Haidar Kuli Khan recognizing him, 
took him and his brother Najm-ud-din ^Ali Khan prisoners, put them on 
an elephant, and conveyed them to the Emperor. The drums then beat to 
victory. Muhammad Khan in this hotly contested battle appears to have 
fought in the main body. In Sahib Eae’s collection, there is a long letter 
from Muhammad Khan to Eajah Jai Singh Sawae describing the battle, 
but there are no personal details. The Nawab for bis services was pro- 
mised six lakhs of rupees on receipt of treasure from Bengal, but the 
money was never paid. 

""^If the local myth were to be believed, Muhammad Khan played a 
much more dramatic part than history accords him. The story goes that 
Muhammad Khan with his whole force moved down on ’Abdullah Khan. 
On the Nawah’s elephant, seated behind him, were Mulam Khan and Daiid 
Khan, ehelas. The elephant was driven close to that of Say y ad ’Abdullah 
Khan and Muhammad Khan gave him The Sayyad 

with a Wa ^alaiJmnd^ stretched out his hand from the howdah to be 
kissed. Mubamm ad Khan then threw his silken girdle round it, and drag- 
ged the Sayyad out of his howdah. From the jerk ’Abdullah Khan’s 
turban fell olf, and Muhammad Khan threw him down a Kaslimir shawl to 
wind round his head. The Sayyad refused to take it and, looking towards 
Muhammad Khan, spat at him. Muldm Khan and Baud Khan sprang 
down and seized Sayyad ’Abdullah Khan, the former taking his shield and 
the latter his sword. An attempt at rescue was foiled and about midday 
the Nawab reached camp with his prisoner ; on a demand from the Emperor 
the Sayyad was made over to him. The shield remained with Aliabdad 
Khan, son of Nawab Mukmi Kban, up to the time of Nawab Shaukat Jang 
(1813-1828) ; and Nawab Amm-ud-daula used often to send for it, and 
highly extol the valour by which it had been won. .x 

On the 16th Muharram, 1133 H. (6th Nov., 1720)"^' the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah marched for Delhi ; and advancing quickly he reached it 
on the 19th (9th Nov., 1720) and encamped for two days near the pillar of 
Khwaja Nizam-ud-din. Those who had distinguished themselves were 
presented. On this occasion Muhammad Khan, who had been made a 
Commander of six thousand on Muhammad Shah’s accession, was increased 
to the rank of Haft Hamri 7000 horse. He received a Jcliilat with 
seven lakhs of rupees in cash, he was granted the title of Ghazanfar Jang 
The Lion of War”, and the parganahs of Bhojpur and Shamshabad, both 


* S-ul-M. m 
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in ttie modern district of Farrukliabad, were added to liis former 3 %xrs. He 
was soon after ajxpoiiited Subahdar of Allaliabacl (between 22iid Get., 1720 
and lltb Oct.j 1721)/^ At this time, his ’Amils or siibordinato governors 
were for Allahabad, Bhure Khan, chela j for Iriclih, Bhaiider and Kalpi, 

Baler Khan, chela j for Sipri and Jalaiiii, Kamai Khan ; for Bhojpnr, 

Neknain Khan, chela j for Shamshabad, Baiid Khan, chela ; for Endaon, 

Sahaswan (now both in the Budaon district) and Milinibad (now in the 
Shahjahanpnr district), Shamsher Khan, chela. 

1135 H. (ist Oct., 1722 — 20th Sept. 1723) Samsani-nd-datila pro- , 

cured a grant of the Subah of Agra in favour of Elijah Jai Singh Sawae, f J ai 
Singh soon after inarched against Churamaii Jiit, to jiunisli him for having 
sided with the late Wazir, ’Abdullah Khan. Miilikani Singh, son of Chiir- 
aman, insulted J his father in open darbar, and rather than bear the disgrace 
the father committed suicide. Badan Singh, nephew of Cliuriinian, sided 
with Eajali Jai Singh. The fort of Thun W'as occupied on the Dtli Safar. 

1135 H. (8th Nov., 1722), and Badan Singh, w^ho was father of Siiraj 
Mall, then succeeded to the territoiy. In this campaign hliiiiaminad 
Klnin bore a part. 4' 

In the liftli year (Jan. 1723 to Dec. 1723) s Mulianiinad Kluin went with I 

the army under the command of Sharf-ud-daula Iradatinaiid Khiin and 
Elijah Jai Singh, sent to chastise Ajit Singh Eathor, Eajtili of Marwiir, Be- ! 

fore the army could reach his territory, Ajit Singh was assassinated !)y his 
son Bakht Singh. § Through the mediation of Nawab Muhammad Khan, 

Bhonkal Singh made his submission to the Emperor. Ij i 

Muhammad Kluin had barely reached Mairtha witli Ablaii Singh a.//as 
Bhonkal, when he was recalled to uiidertake the. recovery of Buudelkhand 
from Chattarsal. Six ntonths -wero employed on this duty, when on receipt 
of intelligence that Mubiiriz Kluin, faiijdiir of Burhaiipiir, had been killed, 
he was ordered to return from Bundelkhand to the Biidb, and thonco to 
proceed by way of Akbarabiid to G wiiiyar to meet an irruption oL' the 
Mahrattas. Biiji Eiio had appeared north of the Narbada, had attacked 

^ The local MSS. say Agra, hut I tliiiik this must lie a uustako. For some dis- 
paraging remarks about l^Iuhammad Khan, in regard to this Alialulbdd a}_>pointuient, 
sec >S-ul-M, 4ol, line 5 from end. 

t S-ul-M, p. 456. 

" .'t B-u1-M. p. 439, , 

§ Tod (Madras Kciirint, 1873,) Yols. I, 636 and II, 81 gives the date about 1780 S., 
corresponding to July, 1723. 

jj iMuliaiiimad Khan is not named in the list of Aliisalnian leaders in Tod, II, SD, 
but the same authority sliow^s tliat Dhonkal, or tho cxterinijiatoi*, was a nickname of 
Al dial Singh, son of Ajit Singh . The Taiikh-i-IIindi” muntioiis 31 uhainmtid Khan 
LEmvson’s Elliot, Vi IT, PL] 
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Girdbar Bahadur, the Imperial Governor of Malwa, and for two seasons 
(1725 — 1726), had obtained plunder and contributions/^ Muhammad 
Khan was appointed to the command of five thousand men, with two lakhs 
of rupees a month for their pay. He waited at Akbarabad to receive the 
money and %vas then told to go on to Gwaliar, where he entertained nearly 
ton thousand horsemen, and lay there idle for seven months. 

On his way back from the above expedition, Muhammad Khan was 
asked hy Khan Baiiran Khan, who then held in jagir parganahs Bhongamf 
and Taigram,J to send two thousand men to aid Mahtya Sadanaiid in 
reducing to submission Jaswant Singh, zamindar of Mainpuri. The tradi- 
tional story is, that the Chaiihan Bajah, Dalip Singh, neglected to pay his 
respects to the Nawdb, and Bhiire Khan with five hundred horse was sent to 
bring him. When the Bajah came before the Nawab, be delayed in making 
his salam, and Bhi'ire Khan bent his neck down with his hand. The Bajah 
freeing himself drew his sword. Then the Nawab sent an arrow at him 
and hit him in the head so that he died on the spot. His son, Jaswant 
Singh, was appointed his successor and the Nawab resumed his road to Bar- 
riikhal)ad.§ 

jBtindelJcliancl Affairs* 

T . / / * • 

We have already seen,|| that the jagirs given to Muhammad Khan in 

the reign of Farriikhsiyar and the early part of that of Muhammad Shah, lay 
mostly in Eimdelkhand. Farriikhsiyar (1713 — 1719) granted liirn the j)ar- 
ganahs of Sehand«5[ and Maudah'^* in jagir : to the charge of these Daler 
Khan, chela was appointed. In the first year of Muhammad Shah’s reign 
(Feb, 1719 — Feb. 1720) a tmikhwah was granted on Kalpi,tt Iriehh,JJ 
and other places in Bundelkhand. 

In the same year, 1719 — 1720, it was reported that the Bundelas had 
plundered Ivalpi, had killed Pir ’Ali Khan, Muhammad Khan’s ’Amil, and 
his son. They seized the women and children of the respectable Muham- 
madans, and knoclved down their houses, mosques and tombs. Nawab Bur- 
han-ui Muik then asked that the Mughuls might be sent against the 

^ (K’ant Duff, 218, Bombay repi-mt, 1873. 

t In the Mainpuri Distiict. 

f In tlie Farrukbabad District. 

§ Gaz. IV. 550, 552. Jaswant SingFs accession took place in 1783 S. — 172^ 
A. D. 

II P. 274, 

II Twelve miles south of Banda. 

In the Hamirpur District. 

ft On the Jamna, in the Jaiaiin District. 

In the Jhansi District, 
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invaders, but the Emperor confided their chastisement to Muhammad Khan. 
Ealer Khan, chela, was ordered with a proper force, and marching rapid- 
ly he ejected the TJidnas of the enemy from the parganahs of Kalpi and 
Jalalpur."^ The inhabitants then began to return to tli.e plundered towns. 

At this jjeriod Nawab Amin-ud-din Ttimad-ud-daiila passed away.f 
Some of his enemies considered that Muhammad Khan had been favoured 
by the late Wazir, and they caused letters to be written to the Rajahs of 
Chanderi and Orchhaand to other zaniindars, instigating them to resistance. 
The Hindus assembled to the number of thirty thousand horse, besides 
countless infantry. 

Kaim Khan, the Kawab’s son, then faujdar of Sarkar Ghora, had 
meanwhile been besieging for a year the town of Tarahwan,J the residence 
of Pahar Singh. This place had four forts, very strong, surrounded with 
jungle, steejp ravines, and difficult passages tlnoiigh the hills. Kaim Khan 
had with him ten thousand horse, and by the greatest exertions ho succeed- 
ed in eaptming the fortress. He then made ready to march to the aid of 
Haler Khan. 

Muhammad Khan now represented to the Emperor, that if the punish- 
ment of the rebels were not heartily desired, the army had better be recall- 
ed. The Emperor encouraged Muhammad Khan to persevere. But he, 
discouraged by the number of letters sent by his enemies to the Hindu 
Rajahs, wrote repeatedly to Haler Khan enjoining him to restore the forts 
and villages of the enemy. Times had changed andfehe campaign must be 
relinquished. Hespite these orders, Haler Khan, in t^ pride of his courage 
and resolution, thought not of the superiority of the enemy and refused to 
withdraw from offensive operations. 

On the 29th Rajab of tlio 3rd year of the reign (1133 H., 18th May, 
1721) Chattarsa-1 advanced with nearly thirty thousand horse and a numer- 
ous artillery. Haler Khan with the force he had, some four thousand horse 
and foot, j^repared for the attack. He rode at the enemy at the head of 
five hundred men, and threw them into confusion. By the fickleness of 
fortune he now received, besides sword and spear wounds, two bullet shots, 
one in the forehead and one in the breast. He expired on the sj^ot, and his 
five hundred companions, after p>rodigies of valour, were all slain. § When 
the emperor, Muhammad Shah, heard of Haler Khan’s death, he made a 
present to Muhammad Khan, by way of consolation, of h jewelled aigrette 
and a khilat.|j 

* In the Hamirpur District* 
t He died in Rahi 113S H. (January 1721). 

' X I^ the Banda District, 42 miles east of Banda. Gaz. K. W. P. T, <593. 

5 The Siyar-ul“jMiitakh4rin7’ p, 452, says Daler Klidn had 1000 men with him, 
of whom 700- or 800 were killed. 

11 B-U14E, p. 452* 
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Baler Si laii, cliola, was by birth a Eiindela Tluilvur.'''- lie is famed 
for his bravery, but he seems to have been very lavish and extrnA’agaut iti 
Lis management. He spent one jmar’s income in ecpiipping aboily of soveii- 
teon hundred horse, magnificently clad and ainned. When the Xawiib sent 
urgent orders for remittance of revenue, Baler Khan marched with his 
regiment and halted where is now the Paen Biigh below the fort. At- 
tending darbar, he made each of his men present a gold coin as iiazr,” 
Baler Khan then took up the Nawah’s shoes and stood beliind his seat, say- 
ing, I am Only fit to carry ^miir shoes, you may give the Siibali to whom 
you like, one wlio will bring you heaps of money; these seventeen him- 
^“dred men are all the revenue you will get from me.’’ This made the 
Kawab smile, he embraced Baler Kluin and sent him back to his district. 

Baler Khan took jiart in nearly all the campaigns in which Miiliani- 
mad Khan wars engaged. The Pathaus and the Bundelas on account of. his 
bravery, styled him Siirman” (brave, hold), the mark of which is that a 
man’s arms are so long that Ins hands touch his knees when standing 
upright. Baler Khan had this peculiarity. ^ 

The traditionary account of his death is as follows : One day Baler Kluin 
had gone out to slioot followed by only three hundred hoi'se, the rest being 
left in camp. A scout brought word to Eajah Ghattarsal, who came out 
wdth a large force. Both sides began to fire. Kawab Baler Khan’s com- 
panions advised a retreat. ' Ho refused, with the remark, One ixmst die 
sooner or later.” Then reciting the final prayer (Mitilm) and taking up 
his lioj'so’s rein to urge him on, he rode straight into the Elijah’s army and, 
cutting his way through, came clear out on the other side. Kumbers of 
the Bundelas Vvore killed. He then made for the llajalds howdali, and at 
this moment lie received a bail in his chest, so that he fell dead. All the 
three hundred hoi’semen shared his fate. When his troojis heard o,l' his death 
they came out to attack Ghattarsal, who tlien retreated. Baler Kluin was 
buried ill the village of Maudah,t and all the people of EinKlelkliandinour.ii- 
ed his loss. On every Thursdny sweetmeats are offered at his tomb. Every 
son of a Bundela, on reaching the age of twelve years, is taken by his father 
and mother to Maudah, where they place his sword and shield on Baler 
Kluiii’s tomb. They make an offering, and the boy then girds on the 
sword and takes up the shield, while the parents pray that be may be brave 
as Baler Khun. Kettle-drums are regularly beaten at the tomb. J 

^ The motto on his seal was Az Uuf i Muhammad Balo' dnmiam’' Ilisiiin-nd. din 
says ho was uncle to tlio Eana of Gohad living in 1753. If this bo true, Daler Ivlian 
was a Jj'it, but the accepted story is that in the text. 

t G-aii. I, 27. In the Hamfrpui’ District, 20 miles from Hamirpur. The tomb is 
one mile outside the town (G-az. I, 545) on the Hamu’pur road. The date there given, 
1730, seems to bo a mistake. 

J Isote C. on Bundelkhand traditions of Daler (or Dalel) Khan. 
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Aborii tlie time of Baler Khan’s death, that , is in 1133 H. . (Oct. 1720— 
Oct.: 1721), Muhammad Khan was aj)pointed governor of Allahabad. The 
authors of the Laiih” say the Smmcl for Allahabad used to be with Amin- 
ud-daiila, grandson of Miihanimad Khan, ■ and iiaib from 1786 to 1803, and 
that Islam Khan Bakhshi had a copy. I know not what has l)ceonie of 
these no-w. The revenue is said to have been eightj-two lakhs of rupees. 

Ill the latter part of 1723, when Muhammad Khan reached Mairtha^’^' 
on Ms way to , Court with Abhai Singh, son of Ajit Singh of Marwar,t a 
farmdn and an order sealed hy the Aniir-uLUmra (Khan Baiiran Khan) 
were received. These stated that Chattarsal had oceiipned a largo portion 
of imperial territory, that Btirhan-ul-Mulk had been sent in haste against 
him, and that Mhihammad Khan should also hurry to the spot. 

In obedience to this order, Muhammad Khan proceeded in the 7tliyear 
(Dec. 1721 — Dec. 1725), to the Subah of Allahabad, which had been already 
granted to him with all its sarMrs. For years, owing to the resistance of 
the zamindars, his deputies had been unable to regain effective possession 
in Bundellihand, After a two months’ stay in Allahabad, an army of fifteen 
thousand horsemen was collected. With these he proceeded to the banks 
of the Jamiia at Bliognipur.J Burhan-ui Mulk had already returned, and 
had gone back to his Siibah of Audh. 

Eepeated orders came to make an advance, and several leaders were ac- 
cordingly sent across the Jamna. Muhammad Khan then crossed the river 
himself. In the course of six months’ lighting, he penetrated as far as par- 
ganah Sahendah, south of Banda. and orders from Khan Baii- 

ran Khiin Were now received through Aya Mall, stating that as Muhariz 
Kluin had been killed, the campaign against the I-Iindus had been post- 
poned. § Although the enemy had nearly succumbed, the Kaiviib was 
reluctantly compelled to forego his advantage. The enemy swore by most 
solemn oaths not to re-enter Muhammad Khan’s jagirs, and they retreated 
three marches from the Muhammadan army. After placing his jf%dwr/,s* in 
the country, Muhammad Khan came away. He then, as already related, 
w^as sent on duty to G waliyiir to repel an expected attack from the Mahrat- 
tas. Taking advantage of his absence, the Bundelas, in the most faithless 
manner, broke tlieir oath and set aside their treaty, and prevented the col- 
lection of any revenue. 

"K^t this period, Harde Karayaii and the other sons of Chattarsal had 
overrun the wdiole of Baghelkhand to the frontiers of Subah ’Azimabad^ 

xlbout forty miles west of Ajmir, in Jodhpur tomtory. 

t See ba(;k, page 283. 

Jin the Gawnpur district, on tho road to Kali>i, about six miles from the Jamna. 

§ Mubariz Kluin, governor of Ilaidarabad, was killed in battle with Asaf Jah in 
October 1724. Elph. Gio, 
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and approaeliiiig Allal uibad had raised disturbances in that quarter. In the 
9th jear (1139—“114i0 H.) Muhammad Khan received a famim directing 
him to proceed to his Subah to restore order, Bandelkhand being a sub- 
ordinate division of the Allahabad province. An allowance of two lakhs of 
rupees a month was made, afterwards commuted to a grant of the Chakla 
of Kora. ^ ^ . 

As soon as he reached Allahabad, Muhammad Khan began to raise an 
army. Seventeen rupees was the pay of a trooper and twenty rupees that 
of a Jamadar. On the 12th Jamada II, 1139 H. (24th January 1727,) 
Akbar Khan, the Kawab’s third son, was appointed to lead the van and 
crossed the Jamna. Muhammad Khan’s advance-tents were sent across the 
river, and he soon followed with fifteen to sixteen thousand horse and the 
same number of infantry.-^ 

At this time the Bundelas, with a force estimated at 20,000 horse and 
more than 100,000 foot, held the whole of Baghelkhaud up to Patna, the 
country of Sankrat, and Mando (or Madhon)t as far as Haldi:J the 
only place left was the fort of Bewand, [Bond, Pewand ?] which Hardi Sah 
and Jagat Eae had invested with a force of 30,000 horse and 50,000 foot. 
To meet this powerful confederacy, Muhammad Khan urged the Wazir to aid 
him with contingents from Udait Singh, Eajah of Orchha, Eao Eamchand 
of Datiya, Pirthi, zamindar of Sahenclah, Durjan Singh, zamindar of Chande- 
ri, Bajah Jai Singh of Maudah, Khande Earn Narwari and Eajah Gopiil 
Singh Bhadaurya. He also wished for the aid of certain faujdars, Sayyad 
Najm-ud-din ’Ali Khan, Sabit Khan, Jan ISTisar Khan, Buzurg ’Ali Khan, 
and the Naib Faujdar of Jaunpur. None of these men, except Jai Singh 
of Maudah, appear to have obeyed the orders issued to them from Delhi. 

The first operations were directed to clearing the eastern part of Bim- 
delkhand. The forts of Luk§, Chaukhandi,|| Garh-Kakareli®[[ and Mau*^ 
in the Sankrat-Barsinghpurff country were reduced. They also obtained 
EamnagarJJ the forts of Katauli,§§ Sahrah, and Kalyan]3ur,|||| with a 

The crossing took place, I am inclined to think, at Allahabad, or perhaps, at 
the Man feriy, some 35 miles above that place, 
t Query, 22 miles west of Biwah. 
i Query, 10 miles north-east of Biwah. 

§ In Biwah, cast of the Tons. Long. 81 *29, Lat. 24*55, 

11 Long. 81.29|- Lat. 25.1, About 10 m. S. of Bmgarh Bailway Station, in the 
Biwah state. 

II Long. 81.17 Lat 24.26, west of the Tons, in the Pannah state. 

Long. 81°9 Lat 25°21 about seven miles S. of the Dabhaurah Bailway Station, 
ft Long. 81*1 Lat 24^48 about 7 m. east of the Jabalpur Bail way, 

JJ There is one Baranagar about 2 m, west of Kalinjar. 

Long. 81°l5'lat 2i°59'. 

Illi Long. 81''7'Lat. 2o'=. 
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hiindrecl kos of the conntrj belonging to Mandho'^- and Bandali. Bor a time 
the enemy hung about the hills near Tarahwan, after which they entered the 
fort, Cliattarsal himself taking refuge in flight. Leaving Kaim Khan to 
invest Tarahwan, Muhammad Khan himself went to within four Jcos of 
Sahendah, hut the enemy again gave way and fled. The parganahs of 
Bhmd,t MaudahjJ Pailani,§ Agwasi|| and Simamii,^ with the ferries, had 
now been cleared. The campaign up to the first capture of Tarahwan 
seems to have occupied ten months or a year, 

Kaim Khan, the Nawab’s eldest son, and another brother, Hadi Dtid 
Khan, were left behind with 12,000 horse and 12,000 foot to besiege 
Tarah^van. Babu Chattar Singh, son of Ilajah Jai Singh of Maudah, was 
also put under his orders, together with Khan Jahan, Halini Khan, Muham- 
mad Zu’lfikar, liae Har Parshad, and two zamindars, Sadii and Har Bans. 
Sangram Singh, brother of Aiiandi Das, had also promised to join with some 
men he had collected. Kiiiin Khan’s instructions were to take the place as 
quickly as possible, and then rejoin his father with the captured cannon, lead, 
and powder of Tarahwan, Kalyaiipur and Kakranri. The zamindars were 
to be conciliated, Tarahwan bringing in fourteen lakhs of rupees. 

The fort of Tarahwan, the head-quarters of Pahiir Singh, had three 
mud forts with four masonry citadels, surrounded by an extensive jungle. 
For many years no Muhammadan governor had attacked it, and for some 
months it resisted all efiiorts to reduce it. The garrison was commanded by 
Sabha Singh, son of Harde Narayan and grandson of Chattarsal, aided by 
Har Bans, zamindarof Bargarh'^'*^' with a number of Mabrattas, “ Barki,” (?) 
and others. On the 9th Jamadi I, 1140 (12th Dec., 1727), after severe 
fighting, Kaim Khan succeeded in entering the outer fort, having beaten 
in tbe gates by driving bis elephant against them. The Hindus, after a 
short struggle, were expelled from the second fortress and coinijelled to take 
refuge in the third fort. About two thousand of the besieged lost their 
lives. Prom the walls of the fourth fort, the defenders threw down burning 
substances, and the contest was prolonged for some fifteen hours : at three 
hours before sunrise the smwivors salL^d forth intending to escape, when 
three hundred of them were killed, and as many more were drowned in the 

^ Madbogarh, Long. 80®58^ Lat. 24^34', 

t Matainidk, to tbe south- west of Banda, is suggested by Mr. OadclL 

X In the East of tbe Hamirpur district. 

§ In tbe Banda district, tbe next parganab to Maudab on the east. 

II Angasi, in tbe Banda district, tbe parganab next to Pailani on the oast. Mr. 
Oadell tells me that tbe name is spelt Agwasi on a slab in tbe mosque at Aiigasi built 
by Sbab Kali on the site of tbe Hindu fort. 

IT About 10 miles south-west of Augasi. 

Bargurb, a station on tbe B, I. Eailway (?) 
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river* The fort was then completely occupied. The siege had occupied five 
or six months. After this victory Kaim Khan marched against the fort of 
Kalyaii Singh, eight 1*05 from Tarahwan,^ and against Miihkamgarh in the 
same neighbourhood. t 

"WTiilo Kaim Khan was occupied with Tarahwaii and the country to 
the east, Muhamniad Khan advanced from Sihondah. Skirmishing went 
on continuously for one month and twenty-one days. Tlie enemy ha I 
strengthened their position by throwing up strong entrenchments, overlook- 
ing the bed of the torrent, in addition to the village fort. Tradition hands 
down Ichauli as the site of the great battle which no^v took place. This 
might refer to the Ichauli on the Syani river, eleven miles west ot Eanda, 
although this village does not seem far enough to the soutli and west to 
fit in with the rest of the details ; nor is there in the district anything 
known of a fight there against the Muhammadans. In the Htulikat-thU 
Ahalini the name is spelt Ajiini or AjiiU, and it is said to be in pargaiiali 
Mahoba. The date of the battle was the 2nd Shuwwal, 1139, (12th May, 
1727). 

^ At about two hours after sunrise, the first entrenchment, defended by 
Harde Karayan and Hindu Singh Chandela with twenty thousand horse 
and forty thousand foot, wus carried by the Muhammadans, who had 
advanced slowly and in good order. Here Bhure Khan, Dihiwar Kluin, 
Imam Khan, Ghiilam Muhammad Khan, ’Abd-ur-rasiil Ivluin, and AIii- 
hamniad Zainaii Khan, chiefs and leaders, lost their lives, while Akbar 
Khan, the Kawab’s son, received a graze from a spent hall, and Sayyad 
Ja’far Husain Khan, Allabyar Khan and Mangal Kluin were wounded. 
The Biindelas now retreated to a second fort occupied by Jagat l^ae, 
another son of the Ihijah, with fifteen thou sand horse, Figliting was 
resumed, and here Ahmad Khan, Iradat Khan, Sirdar Kluin and Husain 
Khan^vere slain, and llahmat Khan with other horsemen wuis severely 
wounded. At length Harde Narayan, Jagat Karayaii and Mohan Singh, 
sons of Chattarsal, J and Hindu Singh Chandela fled to a third fort, near 
a village on a winding torrent surrounded by inaccessible ravines. Here 
wore Chattarsiirs own head quarters and a- force of ten thousand horse and 
twenty thousand foot. ->4 

Muhammad Kluin pursued his enemy and renewed the engagement. 
After several hours, the Biindelas continued their flight to a river with a 

Ivalyanpur Ivlias is uhoat 17 miles south-east of Tarahwan. 

t Tiioro is a Mokerigarh in the Indian Atlas, o miles south of Tarahwan on ilie 
Pyauimi-nadi. 

J This nanio is spelt Rultiusal throughout Sahih Bao’s MB,, hut 1 have ad]is.'UHl to 
the more asuul tbnn, Tlu*. authiu of the tells us lietli ihnus wore 

used. 
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tortuous course, full of whirlpools and having* many ravines. Driven out 
of this position, they took shelter in the ravines about half a hos behind 
their camp. Finding* here no place of security, Chattarsal with his sons, 
their relations and dependents, having mounted on. horseback in order to 
escape notice, made off twelve hos into the jungle. All the camp equipage, 
tents and cannon fell into the hands of the victors. Pursuit was made for 
a distance of two Icos ; the Muhammadans then halted and encamped. It 
was soon learnt that the Bundelas had gone off to the vicinity of Salhat, 
Damdast, and Thana Paswarah/^' These places are described as full of 
high hills, deep lakes, toiTent beds, ravines, and thorny jungle of great 
extent. The Bundela leaders had thrown up entrenchments, intending to 
dispute the passage. Chattarsal himself took U23 a position at Surajmau 
some hos south of ir-aitpur. 

+ Muhammad Khan estimated his own loss in the above battle at four 
thousaiid to five thousand killed and wounded ; and that of the enemy at 
twelve to thirteen thousand. The Muhammadan army was reduced to some 
fourteen or fifteen thousand horse, and there was a great scarcity of water 
and fodder. Not a single one of the Bajahs or faujdars had joined him. 

The auxiliary forces of the Bundelas, numbering some forty thousand 
horse and one hundred thousand foot, ^vere made up by the troops of the 
Bajah of Mando,t of the Oahilwars of Bijipur, J of Khande Eae Narwari,§ 
of the zamindars of zila’ Malwa, of all Gondwana and Malak Gadh,|| with 
the Gaurs and the Parihars of the country round. ^ 

The oral tradition of this battle gives a more romantic version of it. 
It is as follows: One day before the battle, Muhammad Khan distributed 
ninety thousand rupees among the troops ; and the heralds (iiakib) announced 
that, the morrow being fixed for the decisive struggle, every man must he ready 
armed by midnight. On the other side Chattarsal made his preparations. 
Plis army consisted of one hundred thousand foot and seventy thousand 
horse. Several other Bajahs followed his standard. 

From the hour of morning |)rayer the battle began. The contending 
loaders advanced slowly towards each other on elephants. Skirmishing 
parties w'ere thrown out from both sides. The Khalifa to say that ho 
had at one time expended all tbe arrows from his quiver. So many were 

About 6 miles north-east of Mahoha. 

t Mandogarli, 22 miles west of Eiwah. 

J Possibly tbo Bijipur in Scindiah’s territory, 52 miles soiitli-wesi of Gwaliar. 
Thornton, 120. 

§ iSTarwar, a town about 4.-0 miles south of Gwaliar. 

|{ Query, The Garh Kotah 25 miles east of Sugar. Thoniton, 324. 

^ The authority for those details is Khalifa Ha'im, son of Kali Aliyaii Ji, tho teach- 
er of tho Nawah’s chelas, who told tho author of tho ‘‘ Lauh-i-Tarikh.’^ 
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lying about), however, that by lioldin^on to bis saddle and stoo]>ing over, 
he pliicdved up eighteen in one handful. About midday the Nawab's ele- 
phant rushed at and struck that of Mangal Khan ]\Iusenagai'i/^ and ran 
after it for some little distance. Chattarsdrs army thought tluit hluliam- 
mad Khan had taken to flight. With one voice all the Bundelas sliouted 
out that the Bangash had fled. Hearing this outcry, Muhammad Khan 
turned round with his face to the back of the howdah, calling out as was 
his custom BaJicidtiro, ijilii loalct halidduri hd liaiy He asked the elepliant- 
driver what this fighting meant, it had never occurred before, when the 
man explained that intending to fight Chattarsdrs elephant, lie had drugged 
his own. The elephant was again turned to face the enemy. 

^ Muhammad Khdn, armed to the teeth, was standing up to his full 
height in bis howdah, the sides of which were some three feet high. 
Suddenly^ they see hearing down upon them two Biindela horsemen with 
spears in their hands, and as they come they avoid all encounter. When 
stopped by any of Muhammad Kbdii’s men, they reply, “ We have some- 
thing to tell your Nawdb.” At length they came close to hliiliammad 
Khan’s elephant. There they halted, and one of them gut out a small hag 
from his waist-cloth and cat some tobacco. Then grasping Ills spear firmly 
in his hand, he shouted out “ Bangash, keep a sharp look out, I am at you,” 
He so impelled his horse, that it placed its two forefeet on the trunk of the 
Nawab’s elephant ; he then made a thrust with Ins spear. Tl.ic Ka’vab avoid- 
ed the blow, and shot an arrow at the man with such force, that he fell 
dead from his horse. The horse was killed by tlie elephant, f The sceemd 
horseman did as the first, and was killed in the same way. The Kawab 
exclaimed to Mangal Khan Museiiagari — “ How brave must these B unde- 
las be.” 

V Bhiire Khan, chela, now placed himself at the head of a number of brave 
Pathans and penetrated the enemy’s army, intending to kill CliattarsaL 
Bhiire Khan lost his own life instead, and the Kawah’s son, Akl>ar Ivluin, 
received a bullet wound. Per the loss of Bhiire Khan tlie .Nawii!) wept, 
and for many days after the battle wore orange- coloured clothes in sign of 
mourning, saying, What Bhdre said was true, he said he would die be- 
fore me.” 

About two hours to sunset the elephants of Kawiib Muhammad Ivlnin 
and Eajah Chattarsal met face to face. Chattarsal seated iiiuler an iron- 

^ Miisenagar, i3arganah Bhognipur, Cawnpur district, on the left hank of the 
Jainna some 13 or 14 miles east of Kalpi. 

t The tradition is that the Nawah’s arrows bore a head of Bcveral fiiig’crs’ hroadth, 
a shot from Ms how usually killed any one hit. Up to Bhaukat dang’s time (1813— 
1823) there were several of these arrows in the Armoury, and Ghaudlui ’Ahm-ullah, 
hearer of the Fish standard, had several of them. 
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plated canopy was encouraging liis troops to tlie final onset. iSTawal) Mii- 
liarninad Khan aimed at the canopy witli a steel javelin (sang) wlilch breaking 
tliroiigli struck the elephant. Chattarsal himself swooned. The attendant 
in the hind seat said to the mahcmt—^^ DmQ off the elephant ; the fight will 
be renewed to-morrow.’’ Chattarsal’s elejdiant was turned round audit 
fle§ for many miles. His troops began to retreat, and Ani Eao, sister’s son 
to the Eajah, was killed. The Pathans ran hither and thither despatching 
the flying Bimdelas. 

At night-fall Chattarsal came to his senses and asked who had won. 
His courtiers said, Ko one has gained the victory, when you became insen« 
sible we retreated eight or ten miles, to-morrow morning we will renew 
the engagement.” Chattarsal flew into a passion with Ms brothers and 
nephews, and declared that he would never I'etreat before Muhammad Khan. 
He wanted to know why they had brought him away, he would either go 
hack or else take his own life. No one listened to his words. 

The whole night long Nawab Muhammad Khan and his men remain- 
ed in arms upon, the field of battle, expecting the return of the Bimdelas, 
Not a single man got leave to go for food or water. Near at hand was a 
wild plum tree on which there was some unripe fruit. These were gathered 
one by one, and the Nawab’s malimit driving his elephant up to the tree 
collected some of the plums, part of which he gave to the Nawah. 

On the 29th Shawwal, 1139 H. (8th June, 1727), twenty-seven days 
after the first battle, the imperial army marched towards the enemy’s posi- 
tion. At one watch before sunrise on the 1st Zi’l-ka’d (9th June, 1727), 
Muhammad Khan mounted and placed himself at the head of his troops. 
Before, however, they could come to close quarters, and while. they were 
still one kos distant, the enemy broke and fled towards Malioba'^ and else- 
wbcre. Those who lingered were slain. The forts of Barigarh,t the resi- 
dence of Khan Jahaii, the sister’s son of Chattarsal, and Lahuri-Jhumar,|: 
submitted at once to the parties sent against them. The Muhammadans 
tlien encamped one Jcos beyond Mahoba, while the enemy lurked in the hills 
of Salhat,§ there being but two left between the armies. Further pro- 
gress was delayed by heavy rain, which rendered it impossible in that soil 
to |.>laee one foot before another, 

At this point there seems to have been a delay of some five months 
during which the advance was suspended. It was not till the 17tli Eabi 
i 1110 H. (2lBt Nov., 1727) that the army got near to Salhat. That very 

In the sontli of fhe Haniirpur Diatnct, 

t Ton Jiiilcs S. E. by E. from Mahoba. 

i 16 miles S. E. of Mulioha. 

§ Mr. Gadeli tolls iue tliiit fcsalhat is .still a well-known jungle hotwoen Mahoba 
and Juitpur. 
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daj Harde Sah arrived to re-inforce Jagat Bae. The enemy, from tlie 
strong and higli eai4b - works wliichtliey had thrown np on the hills, ke 2 >t 
ii}> a imisketry lire and discharge of arrows. This went on the whole day, 
and nearly one hundred of the enemy were killed and many were wounded. 
The Muhammadans also lost some men. At sunset tlie enemy gave way and 
many were destroyed by the artillery fire. Half of the hill and jungle was 
gained. Efforts were then directed to cutting down the jungle and making; 
a road. 

Another delay of four months appears now to have interposed. The 
complaint of Muhammad Khan is that the enemy were scattered all over 
the country like ants or locusts. A¥ithout numerous troops nothing could 
be done, and already all the troops, that could he paid from the two lakhs 
of rupees a month, had been entertained, while there ivas a further force 
under Kaim Khan engaged in the siege of Taralnvau. 

On the Gth Bamzan, 1140 (5th April, 172S) the army reached its 
encampment between Salhat and Kulpahar.^ The attack on the enemy 
was made on the 20th Bamzan (19th April, 1728). One hos beyond Kulpa- 
Inir there are numerous high hills covered with thorny jangle. Here tlio 
enemy had prepared seven entrenched places, with two strong outworks in 
front. The walls and ditch were carried back on each side to the hill itself. 
On the summit of the hills were posted some of tlieir best men who, as 
soon as the Muhammadans appeared, began to fire down upon tlicm. The 
walls were first breached by artillery fire, when an assault was ordered. The 
enemy then retreated to the second outwork, wliere the contest was renewed. 
Thus, step by step, the hill was gained and all tlie entrenchments cleared. 
During the following night, about midnight, Harde Karayan, Jagat Bae and 
Mohan Singh attempted a night surprise, but without result, although three 
distinct attacks were made. 

On the 2 1st Bamzan (20th April, 1728) Muhammad Khan started for 
Mundharif where there was a fort built of stone on a hill suiTouiided by 
thick jungle. Although the defenders fired down on tlie scaling party, the 
fort was taken. There the army encamped and pre|)ared for a further 
advance. The enemy’s leaders then brought their infantry into the wood, 
which stretches far and mde for many Jws. Erom the shelter of the trees 
they began to discharge their arrows and kept up a severe fire of musketry. 
Their skirmishers were soon expelled by the Muhammadans, headed by Akbar 
Khan, the Kawab’s son. Muhammad Kluin also advanced in person to his 
mpport. Many heads of the fallen foe were cut off and brought in, with 
many stray horses which, together with a number of loaded baggage-camels, 
became the booty of the army. 

^ Ahoiit 6 miles N. E. of Jaitpur. 

t This I take to be Moorhari of the maps, 4 miles E. of Jaitpur. 
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The Miiliammadaiis now fixed their camp in front ofEiilpaliar, with 
Jaitpiir on their right, Mundhari slightly on one side in the same direction, 
and the hills of Salhat, occupied by the enemy, on their left. Daily sldi% 
niishes occurred whenever the ts’oops were out clearing away the jungle. 

The enem}?- now gathered themselves together in the hills of Ajhnar,^ 
■wliieh is three Icos beyond Jaitpur, and Surajinau, which is the same distance 
from that place. The Muhammadan camp was moved into the hills beyond 
Jaitpur, ^vhile active preparations were made for the siege of Jaitpur itself . 
It had taken twenty months to drive the Bundelas as far west as Ajhnar. 
These twenty months, if we count from the 12th Jamadi II, 1139, (21th 
January, 1727), the date of crossing the Jamna, would end in Safar, 1110 
(August, 1728). 

During the rainy season (July to October, 1728), the siege progressed 
but slowly. Owing to the excessive moisture the mines fell in as soon 
as dug. The fort was protected on one side by a lake of great depth, 
one Jeos wide and several kos long, it was placed on a hill, and the enemy 
had mounted it with camion and “ rahkla.” It was not till four months 
or so afterwards that the jfiace fell. By the time it had been taken, the 
campaign had Listed over twenty-four months (Jamadi II, 1139, to' Jamadi 
I, 1111 = January 1727 to December 1728). 

At this period Muhammad Khan saw reason to complain bitterly of 
the way he was treated at Court. Ho says he had performed the work of 
seven or eight men, that he was fighting night and day ; yet no honours 
were granted for his sons or relations, nor pensions to the dependents of 
those who had fallen. Instead of reward, their jagirs were resumed. The 
parganah of Shahpur,t he was now told, had been granted for one harvest 
only, although it had been given in exchange for a gift of two krors of 
dam.” In tlie affair of Ajit Singh of Marwar, lakhs liad been given away, 
while all that Muhammad IChan had asked was the restoration of one par- 
ganah. 

For the preceding six months the enemy had caused confusion in parts 
of parganah Panwari. J Darak Singh, an ally of ChattarsaFs, now took up 
a position with two thousand horse and five tlmusand foot in the strong fort 
of Sahandi§ on the banks of a river extremely difficult to cross. Orders 
were given to Muhammad Bisharat Multani, who eoinmanded in llath,|| to 
coerce Darak Singh and take his fort. This man showed little zeal or 
energy, for he camped a long time in zila’ Auli^J on pretence of conciliat- 

* Six miles S. of Jaitpur. 

t Kow ill the Cawnpur District. 

1 The parganah. N. W. of Jaitpur, in the Ilamirpur District, 

§ Mr. Cadcll suggests Soonri, on the Dassan, 6 miles K. W. of Panwari. 

jj About X2 milos K. of Panwari town. 

If Query, Oral in tho Jalaun District, the being interchangeable with 
at times* 
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ing’ Ills troops. He ilion lingered in Jaldlpiir,^ and it was only on getting 
shar[> orders to make over Auli to Ilao liaui Gbaud, f that be advanced and 
Heared tlu) pargaiiab oi: i?-a.tb. 

Sardsir Khan was also sent with Kunwar Ikxncbam Bingb, to force Ibio 
Eaui Cband’s army to retire from the investment of tlio forts and tbanas 
in the country of Jlajah Pirthi Singh. J With the assistance of the Bha- 
daiiriya forces, those orders wore executed. § ^ 

"We have already seen that Tarahwiin fell first before Kaim Kluin in 
Jamadi I, 1140, (December 1727). He then cleared the plain country and 
the hills in the cast of Biiiidelkhand ; and, leaving Sayj^ad ’Aril: All Kluiii 
in charge, aided by Sadu a zamindar, he rejoined his father. Hardly had he 
done so, when word came that at the instigation of the sons and grandsons 
of Chattarsal, the zaini)idar of Eargarh j| and Hindu Singh, with a force of 
five thousand horse and ten thousand foot, had broken into revolt. Kaim 
Khan was al once sent back with five thousand horse and five thousand 
foot. When lie came within twelve X’os of Tarahwfin, his s])ies informed 
liim that the enemy had already regained the first outwork of the fort. 

On the 1st Rabi I, of the 10th year==114d H. (21th Sop., 1728), wdiilo 
Muhammad Khan was following up the Biindelas in the hills of Ajlmar 
and was besieging Jaitpiir, his son Kaim Khan commenced his attack, for 
the second time, on Tarahwau. On this occasion the outer fort only was 
taken. It was not till more than a month afterwards, on the 9tli llahi II, 
of tlie 11th yoar=ll41 H. (1st ISTovombor, 1728), that the final assault ivas' 
given. A mine had been driven under one of tbc bastions and filled with 
gunpowder. The moment the explosion occurred the assault took place. 
About six hundred of the assailants were slain and a still lai-ger number of 
the besieged. The rest gave way and fled towards Tarhat®,!" pursued by the 
Muhammadans who, after the victory, occupied the fortress of Tjirahwan. 

Kaim Khiin followed up this success and, after five or six defeats in. 
tlie field, so closely pressed his opponent at Bargarli tliat he was glad to 
submit. These operations must have occupied some months, for although 
ordered to rejoin his father at once, Kaim Kluin was still absent wben the 
Mahrattas suddenly appeared on the 12th March, 1729, to turn Mubamuuul 
Kluiu’s course of victory into defeat. 

While Jaitpur vvas invested, Muhammad Khan moved onwards into 
the hills, and ke})! up constant skirmishes against the enemy under Chattar- 

* Ilaimrpur District about 24 miles H. JE. of Bath. 

t Kajah of Datiya ? 

:|: 01*81111011(11111? 

§ Tho Bbadauriya fainily history wall bo noticed horoaftcr. 

j| About 31- niiles oast of Tarahwau, near tho Jahbalpiu' line. 
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siil, Hardo Harayaii aixcl Jagat llae. At leiigtli Harde Sab, Jagat Kae, 
Moban Singli, Lacbman Singb, and other sons and grandsons came in with 
their families : and after a time, Cbattarsal himself with ten thousand liorse 
a.nd fifteen tliousand foot drew near, bringing his lidni and grandchildren. 
For three or four months (December Iv 28 to Jamiarj and Febraary 172U,) 
tlie Bundelas waited qiiietljf in camp, expecting' an answer to D^Iuhainmad 
Khan’s report to the Emperor, in which he craved leave to bring his pri- 
soners to Court. . 

, .. Although no answer came negotiations .went on. Diwiiii Harde Sah'^ 
was more especially friendly with Muhammad Khan, they £rec|uent]y made 
excursions and hunting expeditions together, and talked of setting out 
together on a miilkgiri.” The only diffieulty was a want of carriage, and 
Kiiim Khan was requested to send Yakut Khan W'ith money for expenses, ■ 
and carriage for fifteen hundred horsemen. Those men with K aim Kluin 
who had relations with the main army, were to procure and send carriage 
for them. 

For a long time no settlement mth the Bundelas could be come to, 
When Muhammad Kluin asked for the delivery of his jagirs, wlfieli they 
had long oeeiipied, tliey replied that besides the troops with them tlicy 
possessed nothing, xit length they agreed to submit to the Imperial autlio- 
rity, and bound themselves by all the oaths most sacred to Hindus never to 
rebel again, but to deliver up all the places they oeeupied, and to permit 
Imperial thanas or armed posts to be placed tbrougliout their country. 

From. Delhi no answer was voacUsafed, and three months passed by. 
The Bundelas made use of this interval to send messengers with overtures 
to Biirhan-ui-mulk, who received them favourably. Letters came privately 
from Court inciting Oliattarsal to resist and recommence hostilities. The 
Bimdelas liad by this time learnt that Muhammad Khan liad poweidiil 
influences against him at Court, and were thus encouraged to renew the 
struggle. 

When three months had thus passed hjq the time of the IToli festival 
approached. Cbattarsal was brought by his sons in a palki to Muhammad 
Khan. They represented that from age, weakness, and confinement their 
father was extremely ill. If he died in camp, it would he said that lie had 
been made away with. On these pretexts leave was obtained to remove the 
old Ihijah to Surajinau, three 7cos beyond the Muhammadan camp, which 
was then in the hills some distance south of Jaitpur. Jagat Eae and his 
brothers were also alloAved leave to celebrate the Iloli festival (February — 
March 1720). 

As there had been every prospect of a speedy end to the campaign, 
Muhammad Khan’s allies had returned to their homos, many of his soldiers 
had proceeded on leave, or had returned to Allahabad, and others 
Diwan” scorns to have been the title of the oldest son. 
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tereci about in 5?mnli parties at the TJmuiH be bad established. In all, about 
four thousand horsemen wex'e left with his standards. Eamioiirs now be- 
gan to spread tliat tlio Mahrattas, w'ho had just defeated and slain the 
Nciiiiin of Miilwa (Girdhar Bahadur), had been sent for ; but relying on, the 
solemn covenant wEich had been entered into, Muhammad Khan treated 
all that he heard as popular falsehoods. He collected no supplies nor any 
stores of grain. 

It was not till the Mahrattas were within eleven hos of his camp, that 
Muhaminad Khan became assured of their approach. By great exertions, 
he increased his force to about nine thousand oi' ten thousand horse and the 
same number of foot. He proceeded to throw up an entrenchment round his 
camp. I)iwan Harde Sahe, the eldest son and heir of Ohattarsal, remained so 
far faithful to his engagements as to take no active part in the attack ; but 
all the others went over to the Mahrattas. The only other ally was Eajah 
Jai Singh of Maudah, but he seems to have been a lialf-hearted one, for he 
insisted on discharging most of the one thousand men he commanded, and 
retained with him no more than one hundred horse and one hundred foot. 
Kunwar Lachman Singh, brother of the Eajah of Orchha, attended for a 
time with four or five hundred men, hut soon withdrew on some excuse. 
There were great difficulties caused by the want of money, the revenue of 
Chakla Kora not being received. Gunpowder and other requisites were 
also needed, and the Emperor was asked to send one thousand mems of lead, 
one thousand mam of gunpowder, two large cannons, and fifty rahkla.” 

The Mahratta army ^Yas commanded by Baji Edo, tbe dkodn of Eajah 
Sahu, Pild Jddon and others, twelve leaders in all. No account could be 
got of the force they had when they started, but on the way they had been 
joined by all turbulent spirits among the zaminddrs, who came in the hope 
of plundering and laying waste the imperial territory. The total force had 
thus swelled to nearly seventy thousand men besides an equal number of 
Bimdelas. 

On Wednesday the 22nd Sha’ban of the 11th year (llld II. = 12th 
March 1729), the Mahrattas sent out a party to the hills of Ajhnar, who 
came within one Icos of Muhammad Khan’s encampment and reconn oitered 
the position. They fell on the grazing cattle of the camp followers, but 
were soon driven awaiy by the Muhammadans, who brought in three heads 
and some horses. 

The next day, before sunrise, the Mahrattas advanced by the right and 
left to the rear of the camp, where they cut off the camels and other beasts 
of burden when going out for grass. Troop.9 were sent out to recover the 
camels and the fighting went on till midday. The same tactics were repeat- 
ed on the 2-1'th (llth March, 1729), and the enemy were agaiii repelled, 
twenty heads being brought in. 
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On the 25tli Sba’ban (l^th MarcB, 1729), Miiliammad Khan made a 
sortie and all day the enemy hid themselves in the hills, Near sunset they- 
suddenly rushed out, but were driven back with a loss of five men and four 
horses. After the first watch of the night, when it was very dark, the con- 
test began again on the right wing and the fire was like the fall of leaves 
from trees.” Four of the enemy were killed and some horses and camels 
captured. It was now reported that Baji Rao had sent for his brother? 
who was then on a plundering expedition towards Kotah and Bundi. 

Gradually the Mahrattas succeeded in closing round the camp, and 
placed outposts to the rear where they kept up the most vigilant outlook. 
In all directions the roads were closed, prices rose very high, malirwah or 
mandwa, a small inferior grain, cost twenty rupees the seer, and other grain 
could not be procured. All, great and small, endured the greatest priva- 
tions for two months (15th March to 15th May, 1729,) sustaining life on 
the flesh of camels, horses, and cows. Kor were they left in peace by 
night or day ; they were in action often five and six times a day. Each 
day the enemy like the multitude of the stars before the rising sun, fled 
“ into the rocks and hollows of the hills.” But Muhammad Khan had not 
men enough to leave part to guard his tents, and with the rest to advance 
and set np batteries against tbe enemy’s place of refuge, nor to pursue 
them when they retreated. 

The Mahrattas, hearing that Kaim Khan, the Kawab’s son, had reached 
Snpa,^ six kos the other side of J aitpur, with supplies and re-inf orcements, 
moved oE to oppose him. Muhammad Khan’s soldiers, distressed by the 
high prices and want of pay, seized tbe opportunity and suddenly set of£ 
on the road to Jaitpur. With the Kawab there were not left more than 
one thousand horsemen. The Bundelas soon hearing of the retreat of the 
soldiers issued from the hills of Ajhnar. Muhammad Khan mounted and 
rode out to meet them leaving not a single man behind in camp. From 
evening till one hour and a half after sunset fighting went on with spears, 
swords, arrows and muskets, but at last the enemy returned to the hills of 
Ajhnar. Muhammad Khan maintained his position for three hours longer, 
while his chief men went ofi to Jaitpur to collect the fugitives. 

Before the arrival of the leaders at Jaitpur, the men had continued 
their Bight and were already scattered in all directions. His companions 
now counselled Muhammad Khan to commence a retreat. Up to this point 
he had stood fast, resolved to maintain his name and fame as a soldiery but 
now that honour was satisfied, he was persuaded to move, in the hope of 
recalling the fugitive troops. Muhammad Khan had tried to seek escape 
by death, but since, of the life lent to him, some part was yet unspent, he 

Aloat 8 miles N. W, of Mahoba, and M miles N. E. of J aitpur. 
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fought on till at midnight not another infidel was to he seen either to the 

left or to the right, hut still death did not come to him.” 

On reaching Jaitpur he began at once to strengthen the fortifications. 
But there were no stores of food and no time to send for supplies. The 
Mahi'attas having defeated Kaim Khan soon returned, and completely in- 
vested the town and fort of Jaitpur, into which Muhammad Khan had with- 
drawn wdth his men and had closed the gates. A cannonade from both sides 
hegan and Akbar Kluin, the Nawab’s son, who was renowned for bis strength, 
threw down hcavj-' stones from the fort wall and killed many of the Mah- 
rattas. When the besiegers found they could not take the place by assault, 
they decided to starve out the garrison. Jaitpur was strictly invested for 
several months till there was no longer any grain for food. Then the 
soldiers began to slaughter their horses and bullocks. Mour could not be 
procured even at one hundred rupees the seer. Some of the Mahrattas used 
to come at night with supplies of flour, half of which Avas made up of 
ground bones. Those inside let down their money by a rope, Hour was at- 
tached in its place at the rate of a seer for every hundred rupees, and the rope 
was then drawn up."^ Many of the soldiers died of starvation, and many 
more leaving the Nawiib to his fate escaped from the fort. Baji Eao’s 
orders to his guards were that any of Muhammad Khan’s men who gave up 
their arms should be allowed to pass unmolested. Many having no food px’e- 
f erred to give up tbeir arms and get away. Only some thousand or twelve, 
hundred remained with the Nawab. 

When the Mahrattas had fallen thus unexpectedly on his father, Kdim 
Khan was still away at Tarahwdn. He obeyed at once the summons to 
him. He got as far as Supa, a few miles from Jaitpur, when the Mahrattas 
met him. As he had barely more than a thousand men with him, he was 
soon defeated, many of bis men killed and the supplies under bis convoy 
scattered. All hope of immediate relief was thus dispelled. It only re- 
mained to Muhammad Khan to call upon the Emperor and the great 
nobles and Eajahs for aid to extricate himself from his trying position. 
These efforts were unavailing. Although the most urgent appeals were sent 
in all directions, not a hand was raised to help or encourage him. 

In this extremity Nawab Muhammad Khan wrote to his son, Ktiim Khaii 
telling him to go to Sa’dat Khan Biirhan-ul Mulk Bahadur Jang, and ’Ahd-ul 
Mansur Khan to demand aid. His orders were to head the relieving force 
in person, in order to extricate his father from the toils of the Mahrattas. 
Kaim Khan w^ent to Sa’dat Khan and ’Abd-ul-Mansur Khan at Faizabad. 
’Abd-ul-Mansur Khan had married Sa’dat Khan’s daughter, and he was also 
his sister’s son. These two nobles decided that they would send no troops, 

^ These details arc confirmed by the author of the ITacH/caUcl-AMlm, who got 
tlioni, ho says, from a book written by a man who was present throughout. 
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with Kaim K]i£n, but kept him for several days in suspense. One day a 

Eisaldur (commander of cavalry) in Sa’dat Khan’s army, himse ' an , 

commanding twelve hundred men, said to Kaim Khan, 

get troops here, nor will you be allowed to go yourse ^ you mub 

“ some other plan.” , . , e 

The BiM Sdhiba, mother of Kdim IOmn, h^ reports of uitendtcl 

treachery, sent Neknam Khdn, chela, to Faizabdd. 

went to the Eisaldar already mentioned and eonvmced him and his I athan», 
who were of Mau, Farrukhabad, Shahjahanpnr . and Anwala, that mt. ei 
than allow Muhammad Khdn to be captured, it would be to their interest 

to march to his relief. Neknam Khdn told them to assemble whenever the 
camel kettle-drums should begin to beat in his camp. The same day Kaim 
Khan and Neknam Khan visited ’Abd-ul Mansur Khan, and asked leave to 
depart. ’Abd-ul Mausdr Khan proposed their waiting for the troops he 
had sent for, who would arrive in a few days. Nekndm Khan Aen forced 
Kaim Khan to rise, and pointing to Sa’dat Khan, said to Kami Khau, “ Aon 
“ will never deliver Muhammad Khan by their means.” He then in a great 
lead Kaim Khan by the hand out of the audience hall. With them 
won-e sixty Pathans clad in chain mail, whose orders were to strike at once, 
if any one lifted a finger to touch them. Eeaching camp the kettle- 
drums were beaten for the march. On hearing the sound, twelve hmidred 
Pathdns in ’Ahd-ul Mansur Khan’s service left him to follow Kiiim Khan. 
When word was brought to him, Sa’dat Khan sent ofE a camel rider to 
recall Kaim Khan. Eegardless of the Nawslb’s message he continued his 
route to Shahjahanpur. There more men joined his standarcb Thence he 


moved to Bangarh,’ 


the abode of ’Ali Muhammad Khan Eohcla, from 


whom they obtained further re-inforcements. Then coming to Mau, num- 
bers of recruits flocked to enter their service. The army thus gathered 
tof'ether numbered some thirty thousand men : as each man was promised 
one hundred rupees a month, the expenses wore enormous. It was only by 
delivering over to them all the Kawab’s goods and chattels, together ivith all 
the cash ho could obtain from the money-lenders, that Kaim Klum induced 

them to enlist. _ , . , 

All advance was now made, and crossing the Jamna they passed into 

Bundelkhand. The Bundelas, hearing that Kaim Khan was approaching 
with a strong force, hastened to make terms with Nawab Muhammad Khun. 
They took a written agreement from him never to attack them again, 
and to he content with the tribute which had been formerly paid. Muham- 
mad Khan at this time did not know that Kaim Kluin was marching to 
his relief. He had come several marches from Jaitpur when he mot his 
son. Kaim Khdn proposed they should return to renew the war, hut Mu- 

* In tic BuddonDistriot about 10 miles N. of Budilou. 
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hammad lOiaa declined to break bis pledge. Kaim Kluin’s noble conduct 
at this trying juncture extorts words of praise from a most uirMondly cri- 
tic, the author of the Siyar-ul-Mutakharin’h^ 

A The siege of Jaitpur had lasted three months and ten days, from the 
middle of May to the end of August, 1?29, (Sliawwal lldl to'Safar 1142) ; 
and with it ended Muhammad Khan’s connection with that part of the 
country. For the rest of his life he continued to press on the Emperor 
and his unwilling wazir his losses and his claims. But he never again 
exercised any authority in, or obtained any revenue from the j%irs still 
nominally his within the limits of Bundelkhand, Once only while in Mal- 
wa did he write to his quandom ally, Harde Sah, reiniudiug him of an agree- 
ment made at Kharelaf to give up the government cannon, and to refrain 
from interference with the i%ir mahals. There was also an unfulfilled 
promise that Jagat Kaj’s agents would pay eight lakhs forSahendah. Mu- 
hammad Khan reminds Harde Sah that the jagirs were {worth fifty or sixty 
lakhs a year, that never for one moment would he forget Ins claims, the 
matter was one of opportunity, and with God’s help he would still enforce 
his rights. If Harde Sah, who said he was a friend, allowed the jiigirs to be 
** eaten” by others, he would become himself responsible. In the same 
letter, he expresses his satisfaction that Harde Sah had taken the parganahs 
of AulijJ Kanar,§ Bampiir,[j Kunch^ and others from Lachman Singh. 
The same course he hoped would be pursued in respect of Kalpi,’^^ Jalal- 
pur,ft SahendahyJJ and Mandah.§§ All these orders were no more than 
idle threats which were never to be enforced, 

Muhammad Khan was now directed to proceed to court with no more 
than five hundred men, leaving Kaiin Khan in charge of the rest of his 

^ p. 465, line 4.— Grant Duff (p. 227), makes the Jaxtpur affair follow the appoint- 
ment to Halwa, but there can he little doubt from the local histories, confirmed by the 
“ Siyar-ul-Mutakhai’in^' and the ‘‘ Tarikh-i-Mxizaffari'’, that Muhammad Khan received 
the Malwa appointment he had been unsuccessful in Bundelkhand and had escaped 

from Jaitpur. I also doubt the correctness of the date 1732 in the Gaz. N. "W. P. I, 
27. On p, 29, the year 1738 is given, which must be wrong: on p. 426, the date is 
1731. On p, 545, Dalel Khaffs death is given as having taken place in 1730 instead 
of 1720, 

t In the Kamirpur District, Parganah Jalalpur, about 34 miles S. of Hamirpur. 

J Query* Oral, in the Jalaun District. 

§ In the Jalaun District, See Gaz. I. 191. Now in Parganah Madhugai'h. 

II Query. In Parganah Madhugarh, Jalaun District. 

If In the Jalaun District. 

On the Jamna in the Jalaun District. 

ft In the Hamirpur District. 

tt This is I fancy some place in the Hamirpur District and not the parganah of 
this name in Banda, 

§§ Hamirpiu' District. 
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armj. He replied that he had got as far as Jalalpur on his way home, hut 
was forced to stop owing to the disturbances raised by the troops, to whom 
more than one hror of rupees was due. Before, while the fighting was 
going on, no other thought could find place, night and day they %vere occu- 
pied with plans of resistance. But from the day of arrival at Eharela^^ 
and Moth and the junction with Kaim Khan, they had resorted to every 
hind of violence in demanding their pay, and in requiring food for the time 
being. Their demands were made morning, noon and night, so that the 
Kawab could neither eat nor sleep. He was driven to his wfit’s end, and 
death was better than such a life. He begged, therefore, that to content 
them, a portion of those two lakhs a month might be paid, which had been 
promised to him before he crossed the Jamna ; or that to silence them a deed 
for Allahabad might be granted, with assignment (tcmhhiodh) on the inahals 
recovered from the enemy in Bundelkhand, and a sanacl for the Sarkar of 
Ghorat in the name of Kaim Khan, from the year of the campaign against 
Sayyad ’Abdullah Khan (1721), when a petition, with order granting this 
Sarkar, was despatched to Daler Khan. He also demanded a smiad in 
favour of another son, Akbar Khan, for the faiijddri of Parganah Irichh. 

We next find the Nawab reporting that the whole of the men had crossed 
the Betwah, they would speedily reach Kalpi, and commence to cross the 
Jamna, there being sixteen boats, large and small. Again Muhammad Khan 
reiterates his complaints. He accuses the courtiers of making him out a 
traitor and a rebel. Notwithstanding all the services he had done, the two 
lakhs a month had not been paid. Kaim Khan had recently raised a great 
army ; His Majesty could not have reflected where the money was to come 
from. Did he think Kaim Khan knew alchemy, or could unearth hidden 
treasure ? Had any one else raised an army at such a juncture, he would 
have been bountifully rewarded. Now the Nawab’s companions-in-arms 
received word that their tanhlmahs, granted in the Emperor Earrukhsiyar’s 
time, had been resumed. This was most unjust. 

If the Emperor should deign to redouble his ancient favours, then 
Muhammad Khan could continue his service. If not, he would draw on 
the garment of resignation and withdraw from public life, or if desired 
would proceed on a pilgrimage to Mecca. He himself was much cast down, 
but what he writes is for the satisfaction of his troops, to whom all his 
letters were shown. Although their pay -was so greatly in arrears they 
would not, out of respect to his fellow clanship, prevent his journey to 
court. He felt much annoyed at the report spread that he did not intend 
to present himself, and he invoked the wrath of God on the men who made 
such unfounded statements. 

^ Parganah Jalalpur, Hamfrpur District. 

t See article in Elliot’s Bupp, Glossary, p. 391, 
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Again, in acknowledging a fresli order to attend court, Midiammad 
Khan goes over the a, hove points once more. The J amna was crossed on 
the return march apparently on the 11th llabi’ I. 1142, (23rd Sept., Iv29). 
The river was in flood but the men ■were to cross on boats. His chief lead- 
ers wT,re unprovided with horses, having just come out of a long campaign, 
and the strings of horses for sale not having yet arrived, they had not been 
able to mount themselves. On his arrival at court Muhammad Kluin 
hoped that Eoshan-ud-daula"^ would become security for him, and procure 
for him sanads in Kaim Khan’s favour for the zamindari mdfmijddri of 
Sarkar Grhora. Pir ’Ali Khan, his agent at court, still held the order by 
iW'hich His Majesty had before granted them to Baler Khan. Kor had any 
reply to his recpiest for the/hwydfar^ of Irichh been forwarded. 

Muhammad Khan seems at length to have reached Court. The next 
eleven months (Get. 1729 — Sept. 1730), we can presume were spent in 
urgent repetition of the oft -told story of his wrongs. The Biyar-nl Mu- 
idhharin statesf that his removal from the Allahabad Subali was caused 
by his failure in Hundelkhand. This does not seem quite correct for, if 
the Talm'at-uiuN'dzirin is to be trusted, the appointment to Allahabad 
w^as not conferred on Sarhuland Khan, Mubariz-ul Mulk, till 1141 H. 
(July 1731 — June 1732). Before this Muhammad Kluui had been restor- 
ed to favour, and his sanad for the Nizamat of Malwa is dated the I7th 
Eabi I. of the 12th year (1143 II. = 19th Sept. 1730). The removal from 
Allahabad in 1144 II. is, therefore, more probably to be attributed to some 
ill-feeling raised by Muhammad Khan’s dealings in Malwii, where he was 
then present. 

A characteristic anecdote, relating to this period, is told in the Shardif- 
i-Usmd^ii.X When Muhammad Khan reached Eanauj on his return from 
Hundelkhand, lliih-ul-Amin Khan Bilgrami, one of the leaders who had 
enlisted under Kaim Khan’s standard, introduced to the Nawab the Mzi 
of Bilgram, Muhammad Ahsan, whose jdyirs had recently been resumed by 
Burhan-ul-Mulk. The Nawab promised to use his good offices with the 
Emperor; and the followed him to Delhi. The empire was then in 
all its glory, and the saying was quite true that the Emperor of Hindustan 
lived like a God upon earth. 

On his arrival at Delln, Muhammad Khan at his first audience demand- 
ed the Suhah of Allahabad ; hut the Emperor made the excuse that to give 
it then -was not convenient. Immediately on hearing this answer, Nawab 
Muhammad Khan stretching forth his hand took two-folded per/i leaves 

^ Bakhshi-iil Haaialik, Hoshan-ud-Daula, Zufar Klian Balmdiir, Bustam Jang, 

t p. 46d. 

J The was written in 1188 H. by Ghnlhn Hasan, Sufhki, ul- 

Farshiiri, Bilgramj, poetically styled 
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from tlie Emperor’s own pdmUn, mA sat down on the spot where he had 
hitherto stood. Samsam-nd-daula Khan Danraii Khdn turned to him 
anxiously, and exclaimed, Nawab Ghazanfar Jang 1 what does this mean ?” 
Muliammad Khan replied, “ While I was a servant I stood, from this day I 
leave the Emperor’s service, why then should I stand any longer ?” The 
Emperor tried to pacify him, but all efforts were unavailing, and the same 
day he gave orders to pay off his troops, A quarrel then occurred between 
the Nawab and Kuh-ul-Amin Khan about a balance of one lakh of ruiDees 
due by the latter, w^hich he refused to refund. The Mzi thus lost his 
protector, and the Nawab departed for Farrukhabad. 

'^ From a passage in the InsJuUi-Ydr Muhammad f it would seem ' 
that at this period Akbar Khan, tbe Nawab’ s son, acted as his deputy at 
Allahabad. In the course of a long account of the j)rincipal events of his 
life, Yar Muhammad speaks of leaving Bhagwant Eae and coming with 
Naval Singh to attack some fort. Having failed in their object, they 
went to Allahabad. Naval Singh entered Akbar Khan’s service, while Yar 
Muhammad, dismissing his followers, took refuge with a holy man named 
Khubullah. Akbar Kban sent a maee-bearer for him, but be refused to go, as 
on that day be had lost a eluld nine months old. A disturbance took place, 
and Akbar Kban attempted to use force. The Pathans refused, however, 
to attack the house of a holy man. The reason of Akbar Khan’s interfer- 
ing seems to have been, that Sa’dat Khan Burhan-ul Mulk had sent a 
request for Yar Muhammad’s arrest as a deserter. Akbar Kban did not 
succeed in arresting him, and a week after a sanad came from Sarbuland 
Kban, the new Subahdar, appointing Koshan Khan Tnrahi to be his deputy, 

The Campaign in Mdhod, 

On reaching Delhi in the latter part of 1729, Muhammad Khan seems 
to have entered into prolonged negotiations. He could not succeed, how- 
ever, in retaining Allahabad, which was an easily held country (he-’khdr) ^ 
but had to content himself with appointment to the Subah of Malwa, which 
had been ravaged by the Mahrattas, and was liable at any moment to be 
je-invaded. The sanad for Malwa is dated the l7th Eahi L of the 12th 
year (1143 IT. = 19th Se|)t, 1730), and is la-mashriit^ la dastur-U 
ona^mul, liasl-ul-zimmand ’ 

Eoshan-nd-daula it was, through whom the appointment was obtain- 
ed, f and one lakh of rupees of the money advanced from the treasury was 
left in his hands. Of this sum two thousand rupees were paid as a dou- 
ceur to the employes of the ele|)hant stables, to facilitate the delivery of 
four elephants. The balance appears to have been appropriated by Eoshan- 
p. 168, Calcutta, 1246 H.— 1830-1; 

t See as to liis iufliionco and his cupidity, Seir-Mutaqhann T, 2C4, 274, He died 
14th Zi’l-liaj 1148 H., do. p. 294. 
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nd-daula. A lakli of rupees was also promised to Kokab in order to 
obtain a quick settlement of tbe claims for jagirs. The money to be ad« 
vanced from the Treasury was at first fixed at sixty, and then fifty lakhs. 
Gradually the grant was reduced to a most insignificant amount, although 
Itajah Jai Singh Siwae had received thirty-two lakhs for a two months’ 
camxmign. 

When Muhammad Khan left Delhi, it was agreed by Amir-iil IJmra 
Khan Dauran Khan and Koshan-ud-daula that, on his arrival at Mathura 
or Akbarahad, the grants for his friends’ jagirs and a mmd for the faujdari 
^ of Gwaliar should he delivered to him. He had reached Gwfiliar, however, 
without these grants having been received, and Mangal Khan was still delayed 
at Court by the non-fulfilment of these promises. Mangal Khan’s jagir of 
parganahs Mauranwah,t Sarsendi,J and Eahli,§ and the assignment on 
Kim Khar, II had long been in the occupation of Burhan-ul Mulk. A settle- 
ment of this claim was urged, in order that the jagirdar might provide his 
equipment. 

The other jagirs asked for were as follows : ten lakhs of dam for 
Mangal Khan from Hisar^ his native country ; thirty lakhs of dam for 
’Abd-un Nabi Khan from parganah Aimth^* which was held by his fatlier 
entirely in jagir ; ten lakhs of dam for Shekli Beche on parganahs Shei*- 
garhft and Thana,JJ the jagirs of his family ; five lakhs of dam for 
Sayyad Sharif ’All Khan on Kanauj§§ his native country ; fifteen lakhs of 
dam for Sayyad Ja’far Husain Khan on Shahpiir ;j||| ten lakhs of dcm for 
Kale Khan and Shuj’at Khan from Budaon five lakhs of dam for Dihi- 
war ’Ali Khan. Aurangabad! on Karnal,’^^’^ the parganah having been held 
by his ancestors in j%ir ; five lakhs of dam for Mustafa Khan from Mustafa- 
biidttt ; lakhs of dam from JhfisiJJJ and five lakhs from Chail§§§ 

^ A favourite mistress of Muliammad ShaVs, who was intrusted witK his private 
signet. Seir Mutaqharin I, 264. 

t XJnao district, about 30 miles S. of Lalchuau. 

J In the Lakhnau district, written generally Sasendi — it lies 16 miles S. of Lakh- 

nau. 

§ I fancy this is in the Baizabad district — see EUiofis Supp. Glossary, p. 337. 

|j In the Sitapur district, 18 miles S. W. of Sitapur. 

IF West of Delhi. 

I have not traced this parganah. 

ft This might be the Shergarh in the Mathura district. 

Jt Possibly this is the Thana Barida in the Aligarh district. 

§§ In the present district of Farrukhabad. 

nil In the Oawnpiir district. 

HIT In Boliilkhand. 

Horth of Delhi and west of the Jamna. 

ttt In the Maiapuri district. 

Jtt In the Allahabid district. 

In the Allahabad district. 
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for Sadakat Ediaii ; and five lakhs of dfh?i for Haidar ’All Ivhan from par- 
ganah Akrabad/^ The Nawab’s agent was instructed not to take sidhas 
(collection accounts) for these allowances unless they were without the 
condition 

On the 5th Jamadi 1. of the 13th year (1143 H. = 5th I^ovember, 
1730), Muhammad Khan writes from Agra that, of the sixty cannon order- 
ed to be delivered from the fort, the commander (kila'ddr) had made over 
no more than twenty-nine. Although there were two thousand cannon in 
store, they ofiered guns, broken and useless, carrying only a shot of two 
or three pyee (falus) weight and without palktK The Mawab says he 
might as well take (swivel-guns) at once. Such as they were* 

they had neither carriages nor bullocks, and Muhamniad Khan was fain to 
take them as they were. His agent was told to get an order at once from 
the Mir Atash to deliver guns canying shot of from one seer to three seers 
weight. With whatever artillery could be procured he intended to start. 

As the large cannon given by the Emperor and brought from Deilvi 
was defective at the breach, and the other formerly with Nijabat ’All Khan 
had been sent back to Court, a request was made for a large cannon carry- 
ing a ball of fourteen to fifteen seers, with two others somewhat smaller. 
These could be delivered from the forts of Akbarabad or CwMiiiar, where 
there were large guns in store. 

At Akbarabad some three to four hundred troopers presented them- 
selves daily to have their horses branded. On entertainment half a month's 
] 3 ay and a little more for necessaries was advanced to each man. A force 
of 8,200 horse and 2,500 foot was collected. It was made up as follows : 
There were 500 horse and 1000 foot under Mukim Khan, 400 horse and 
700 foot under Hand Khan, 600 horse and 600 foot under Sa’adat Khan, 
and 200 foot under Eakhtawar Khan ; Allahyar Khan and others, Dilazaks 
of Dholpiir Bari, had brought more than 2000 horse. There were 500 hoise 
under Shaistah Khan, Misri Khan, Khudadad Khan, Muhammad Khan and 
others, seven leaders from Firuzahad and Shikohabad. Fath Khan Yusuf zai, 
Clhairat Khan and others came with about 200 horse : and the same number 
was sent by Eae Har Parshad, ’Amil of Eajah Jai Singh Sawae, under their 
Chaube leaders from Mathura. Besides the above there were some 2000 
horse in small parties from Mau, Shahjahanpur, Shahabad and Katahr 
generally. All these were in addition to the men brought from Shahjahana- 
bad. Kawab Eoshan-ud-daula had also promised to aid with a corps of 
500 horse and 1000 foot of Eiimis, Arabs, and Hahshis in his pay. 

’Umr Khan,t Halei’ Khaii,J and Yar Aliihaminad Kluiii, son of Dost 

^ In the Aligarli district, 
t Fanjdar of IMandu near the Narbada, 

X Apparently of Korwa-e near Sironj, : Bowson’s Elliot, YHI, 58. 
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Miiliammad Khau,^ and tlie other chief soldiers of XJjain, Narwar and 
Sironj, reported that they had ready more than twenty thousand men. 
They were ordered to join with them at Narwarf and KalabagdnJ If 
they had been sent for to Grwaliar, two months advances -would have been 
ashed for, and the -whole of the grant from the Imperial Treasury exhausted 
before leaving Gwaliar. Muhammad Khan endeavoured to make the 
money last as far as XJjain, that is for the succeeding two months. 

At length on the 6th Jamadi I. 1143 H (6th November, 1730), the 
army vras set in motion, and leaving Akharahad it encamped at Jajau on the 
Ban or Utangan river, nineteen miles south of that city. The next morn- 
ing, the 7th (7th Nov. 1730), a march was made and the army stopped at 
a short distance from Dholpiir. Mukim Khan, Baud Khan and Sa’dat 
Khan with the artillery crossed at once. On the 8th, the crossing of the 
Chambal had not been effected by the rest of the army, the river not being 
then fordable, while the boats were few and small. On the 9th, Muham- 
mad Khan crossed and the camp foUcwed. Thence with one night between 
they x'eached Gwaliar. 

From Gwaliar Muhammad Khan reiterated his request for the fauj- 
dari of that place. Without such a hold over them no hearty aid could 
hoped for from the Eajahs and others ordered to serve under him. It was 
promised to him before he left Delhi, hut having got rid of him from Court, 
the ministers paid no heed to his remonstrances. Ohatfcar Singh of Sbiu-, 
puri§ and Kalaras|| learning that the for Gwaliar had not arrived, 
collected men and began fighting Khande E^m whom he had ejected from 
the fort of Bajaur.^f The mercenaries had thus found service near their 
homes and went to join the combatants. If once these Rajahs and the 
mercenaries knew that Muhammad Khan had been made faujdar of Gwa- 
lior, they would no longer seek sendee except under the government of 
their country. 

Rajah XJdait Singh of Orehha, his son Kunwar Bahadur, Rao Ram 
Chand of Datiya, Chat tar Singh of Shiupuri and Kalaras, the Bhadauri- 
ya Rajah, Rajah Durjan Sal of Chanderi and others had been directed from 
Delhi to place themselves under Muhammad Khan^s orders. Sayyad Nijabat 

^ The founder of Bhopal. Dowson’s Elliot, YIII, 57, 

t About 44 miles south of Gwilliar. 

% About 102 miles S. of Gwaliar, 4 miles N. of Sarae Nau, and 16 miles N. of 
Sadbaura. 

§ I take this to he tbe Sipri of tbe maps, 67 miles S. Of Gwaliar, but there is a 
Shiupuri 97 miles S. W. of that place, 

[j About 74 miles S. of Gwaliar, 

IT Or perhaps the Pichor in Lat. 25o 57' ; Long. 78® 27' in Gwaliar tenitory, 
some 25 miles S, E. of Gwaliar on the loft bank of tbe Sind river. 
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■^Ali Khan, faujclar of Irichh,’*' was also told off ; and on the part of Maha- 
rajah AMiai Singh of Marwar, Jai Singh and Man Singh Eathor of Eat- 
1am, about fifty miles west of IJjain, were deputed. The Maharana of 
Udepur reported that he had sent Rao Mufcraj Bhabhai from Udepiir 
towards Mandeslnvarf with troops and artillery. 

While Mulianimad Khan was still at Gwaliar, an urgent letter came 
from Kluin Bauran KImn. As the Mahrattas intended to cross the Nar- 
bada, it was necessary that, without further delay, the Nawah should proceed 
l)y forced marches, not even staying at Sironj. He should get to the river 
in time to oppose the crossing. Pour months had already been wasted. On 
receipt of these orders, Mukim Khan was sent on in advance, and after some 
opposition made good his way to Sironj Sa’dat Khan was sent to Man- 
desbwar, and Baud Khan to Sarangpur J 

When Miiliammad Khan reached Sadhaurah,§ eighteen miles beyond 
Sarae Nau|| to the south in the direction of TJjain, a letter written in 
Jamadi II, 1143, (Dec. 1730), was received from Asaf Jah Nizam- ul Mulk.^ 
This noble, after congratulations on Muhammad Khan’s appointment, pro- 
posed that they should meet at the Narbada to concert common measures 
against the opponents of Islam. Nizam-ul Mulk had crossed at Pardan- 
pur^'^ in order to quell a revolt in Laklana,tt the opportunity would not 
recur as he seldom visited that part of Iiis Subali. Muhammad Khan accept- 
^ ed the proposal, saying, that as the Mahrattas at the instigation of the Hin- 
dus of Hindustan intended to ravage the whole of Malwa, he trusted that 
Nizam-ul Mulk as the champion of Islam would stop them at the ferries 
on the Narbada. 

On the 17th Rajah, 1143 H. (15th January, 1731), Muhammad Khan 
reached Sarangpur, about fifty miles from Ujain. Hearing of his approach, 
Mulhar Holkar, who with twenty thousand men was plundering the country, 
sent his baggage and heavy stores across the Narbada, and lightly equipped 
continued the investment of Shahjahanpur, a town about eleven miles 

Now in the Jhansi district. 

t About 78 miles N. W. of ‘Upaxn, 

X About o2 miles N. E. of Ujain, 

5 Lat. 24® 37'; Long. 71^ 30'. 

{] Lat. 24® 48'; Long. 77® 39'. 

U The only otbeiTetter of bis to Muhammad Kban preserved, of a date prior to this 
one, is a report of his fight with Eao Bbim Hada of Kotab, Rajah Gaj Singh Narwari, 
Bilawar Khan, Sayyad Sbor Khan, Babar Khan, Dost Muhammad Khan and Farhat 
Khan. It took place on the 13th Sha'ban. The year 1796 S. (1719 xl. B.) is given 
in Tod, II, 469. 

** Dowson’s Elliot, VII, 498, A pass half way between Aurang&,bad and Burhan* 

pur. 

ft This place is not traced. 
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KO util- west of Saningpur and about tw^enty-one miles nori li- east of 
lljaill.:: 

The day that the Muhammadans drew near to Sarnng’})n]\ about an 
hour to sunset, while the men were still scattered on tlu^ line of luareli, the 
enemy suddenly a[>|)cared and showed light, Tlio war hosvtialas ('((iiuiri) 
having been taken off, Muhammad Khtin got into a ]>ulki a, ml started at the 
head of a small force. The enemy, as tlieir custom was, sprimd out ami 
came on in all directions. Soon, however, they lied “ like crows on seeing 
a bow,'’ sir of them were killed, their heads brought in ami their horses 
ciiptured. Night coming on tliey were not pursued. 

On the 19th Eajab, 1143 H. (17th January 1731), the army reaehed 
Shabjahanjmr from Sarangpur : ami the next day they eiioam}K‘d near tho 
village of Talodri. In the afternoon the enemy made their appearance and 
troops were moved out against them. On Muhammad Kliiin’s mounting 
and advancing, they gave way and were follow'ed for three I'os, Seventy of 
them were slain by ssvord and s})ear. The heads and horses were brought 
in, with six or seven prisoners. Owing to the darkness the pursuit was 
stopped at one watch of the night, and the troops returned to camp. The 
people of the country were so friglitened, that the ]Mahra,tta,s left only one 
trooper in a town or village to collect tlieir demands. After I^luhannnad 
Khan's arrival, however, and their defeat, the Mahralias iheiusilvi's \vcre 
glad to wlilulraw beyond the Narbada. Ujaiii JlJdr-iilfalh was reached 
on the 22iid Eajab, 1143 H. (20th January 1731). 

Spies now brought \vord that the M.ahrattas, leaving their baggage on 
tlie otlier side of the Narbada, were coming across to ])Iumler the towns and 
villages of "Maiwa. They were reported to have invested tlm town oi' Boiae.'^ 
Accordingly on the lltli Sha’ban, 1143 II. (bith Feb, 1731), Muhammad 
Khan set up his tents and took the held again, turning towards Dhar.f Of 
all the contingents, that of Kunwar Bahadur of Orehlia was the only one 
which had arrived. 

While Muhammad Khan went towards Dluir, he sent his son, Alimad 
Khan, with Mukirn Khan, Yar Muhammad Khan, and Baler Khan at the 
head of 12,000 horse 'and 20,000 foot to deal with Holkar in the direction 
of Sarangpur and Shahjahanpur. The invaders were driven away towards 
Mandeshwar, after they had plundered in parganah Bolae. 'll! on Yar 
Muhammad Kluin made friends secretly with Mulluir Holkar, and the two 
chiefs exchanged turbans. As a pretence the army was taken tow^ards 
Mahidpur,!; and the traitor told Holkar that the country of Ujaiii was left 

^ About 47 miles N. E. of Ujain and 14 miles S. E, of Slutlyabdiipur, 

f xVboiit 50 miles S. W. of Ujain. 

% 20 miles N. of Ujain and 38 miles W. of Bhuhjalianpiir, 


1S7S.] 
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defenceless and could be plundered. Should he fail, however, he could 
then turn on Muhammad Khan in the direction of Dhar. Mullnir, persuaded 
by Yar Muhammad w^ent to Ujain, and set lire to two or three houses in 
BakabganJ. Thenaib (Miikim Khan) came out to meet the Mahrattas, and 
after some iigliting they made off in the direction of Muhammad Khan. 
A story that they had plundered some merchants near the town ol: Andru"'^ 
in the UCluht ofc* Kaiul Lai Sandloif was untrue. 

Meanwhile Muhammad Khan had reached Dhar on the Ivth Sha’baii, 
1113 H. (llth Keb. 1731), From early morning of the 22nd (19th Feb. 
1731) many Mahrattas appeared in tbe vicinity. The Muhammadans 
killed several, cut off their heads and brought in their horses. In the after- 
noon the contest ceased, Kext morning Ilolkar with his army appeared in 
sight, and made a first attack on Sulaimiin Kluin who commanded three 
thousand horse. The attack was repelled. Then Ma’zum Khan with 1000 
horse on the right, and Muhammad ’Uinr Khan, faiijdar of Mandii, on the 
left, hastened forward ; and IMuhammad Khan himself advancing quickh% 
the enemy gave way. Several leaders and some fifty troopers W'Cre left on 
the field, besides those wounded. Tlie Muhammadan loss was twelve killed. 
Pursuit was made for two hos^ and they returned to their tents wKen one 
(piarter of the night was past. These contests went on for about ten days 
to the end of JSha'ban (2Gtli Feb. 1731). 

For some time no word had been heard of Kizam-ul Mulk’s depaidure 
from Durluiiipur. At length on the 2Sth Sha’ban (2ijth Feb. 1731), a letter 
wais received, and Muhammad Khan deterniined to set out for the Narbada, 
lie had also been delayed by the non-arrival of Daler Khan. The -xatter 
— now wrote that Yar Muhammad Khan had gone off to his home, taking with 
him his friends and some men. Diiler Khan announced his own intention of 
joining if he w^erc \vaitcd for. Accordingly on the 28th he arrived, and on 
the 20tli Sha’ban (26th Feb. 1731), they set out for the Narbada by double 
marches. Otlier reasons for the delay may have been, that Muliammad Khan 
was not able to move without reinforcements, or that, to save his dignity, 
lie did not wish to move more rapidly than he could help to the place of 
rendezvous with Nizam-ul Mulk. The Mahrattas had now been expelled 
for a time from Ujain, Mandesliwar, .Dhar and Depalpur,§ and their new 
forts on the Narbada had been levelled. 

A second letter came now from Nizam-ul Mulk referring to his having 
crossed the river at Fardanpur on the 20th Jamadi II, 1143 IT, (2Gth Dec. 

^ Query. Tlie same as Indur. 

t Or i^erliaps Mamlloi — Bee No. 7 of Index to VoL III, of Aitcliison’s Treaties, 
ed. 1876. 

X On tlio north bank of the Tapti, 132 miles S. E. from Ujain, Thornton, 141. 

§ About 28 miles B. W. of Ujain. * 
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1730), to suppress tlie rebellion in Zila’ LaMana.’^ He reports liaving 
heard that Eaji Ihio had reached Sultanpurf and NandurbarJ on his way 
to Gnjrat. It was thought that as Kanhaya Bdnd and Pila Gaekwfir were 
opposed to him about the clianth of that Subah, he must intend to eject 
them j and being taken up with fighting among* * * § themselves, they would not 
find the time to invade Malwa. Spies had, however, since brought intelli- 
gence that Baji Eao’s brother was marching by way of Navapurah§ to Surat 
and Gujrat j meanwhile Baji Eao, leaving Sultanpur and Nandurbar, would 
make for Malwa via Ghargun.|| His brother would then come through 
Hobad^f to join him, and they would unite to expel the tluinas of Kanhaya 
Ji and Pila Gaekwar from Malwa. Kanhaya Nazar, Piia Gaekwar and 
Uda Punwcir had opened negotiations with Nizam-ul Mulk, and he advises 
Muhammad Khan also to receive their overtures and try to bring them over* 
On the 20th Ekjab (18th Jan. 1731), Nizam-ul-Mulk wrote again 
from Galnah*^ that as soon as Muhammad Khan’s letter was received on 
the 17th Eajab (15th Jan. 1731), he had started for Burhanpur. He trust- 
ed that Muhammad Khan would make no delay, so that they might meet 
and discuss plans together, for “ Brndai ham '2 itifdk hhezaiV (Union is 
strength). Another letter tells Muhammad Khan that Elijah Abhai Singh 
was about to make peace with Baji Eao. Pila Gaekwar, Kanta Band, Uda 
Ji Punwar and Anand Eao had, however, entered into the closest relations 
with Nizam-ul-Mulk : and acting with them was Tirnek Eao Paharya, son of 
Kiiandu Ji, who had lately succeeded Ms father. The troops of these allies 
might amount to some twenty thousand horse. Chimna, brother of Baji 
Eao, had 9000 horse, and would advance by the pass of Nauabyari, which 
is towards Gujrat. Baji Eao was reported to have 3000 or 4000 horse. 
Holkar with some 3000 men had gone towards Malwa. 

On Friday the 1st Sha’ban 1L43 11. (29th Jan. 1731), Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
who was near I)hamanganw,tt acknowledged the receipt of Muhammad 
Khan’s letter reporting his arrival at Sadhaurah. As Dhamanganw was 

* Or Laklaba. 

t About 5 miles from the north bank of the Tapti, and 30 miles S. of the Narbada, 
and 102 mhos W. of Burhanpur. 

t About 10 miles S. of the Tapti and 30 miles S. W. of Sultanpur. 

§ About 12 miles S. of the Tapti, 86 miles S. W. of Nandurbar and I60 miles W. 
of Burhanpur. 

II On the Kundi river, 25 miles S. of the Narbada and about 56 miles N. W. of 
Burhanpdr. 

^ On the boundary of Malwa and Gujrat, 100 miles W, of Ujain. Thornton 284. 

About 120 miles S, W. of Burhdnpur, 165 miles N, E, of Bombay, in the Khan- 
dcah District. Thornton, 433. 

tt About 70 miles S. W. of Buxhanpiir. 
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counted as thirty hos from Burlianpur, Nizam-ul-Mulk hoped soon to reach 
the ISTarbada. 

He does not appear to have hastened himself much, for it was not till 
Sunday, the 17th Sha’ban (14th Feb. 1731), that leaving behind his large 
guns, artillery and heavy eq^uipage he started from Burhaiipur. On the 22nd 
(19th Feb. 1731), he was at Salganw, a distance of twenty-two Icos from 
Burhan|)ur, and intended to march via G-hargun to the Narbada. Muham- 
mad Khan was recommended to come by the pass {Imnal?) of Naubahra,, 
which was the usual route. On Saturday the 23rd, Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
within twenty Icos of the ferry of Akbarpur^ on the Narbada, the advanced 
tents would go on next day, and on the 25th (22nd Feb. 1731), he hoped to 
reach Akbarpur. The darogha, however, came back and reported that 
Muhammad Khan was still above the ghats. Although professing to be 
burning for an interview, Nizam-ul-Mulk thought that his dignity re- 
quired him to divide the remaining distance into two marches. Mu- 
hammad Khan, in answer to one of the letters, had complained that the 
allies Kanhaya Ji, Chimna Ji and others had sent him no men. Nizam- 
ul-Mulk reassures him by pointing out that they were far away near 
Mandavif in the zila^ of Surat. Some further time w^as occupied by 
Nizam-ul-Mulk going o:ffi to take a fort, and the desired interview did not 
take place till some time afterwards. We have no report of what took 
place, further than that the two Subahdars agreed to act in concert to put 
down the Mahrattas. Muhammad Khan in his report to the Emperor is 
loud in his praises of Nizam-ul-Mulk as an obedient and dutiful subject of 
the State. Muhammad Khan finally left Akbarpur on the 1st Shawwal 
1143 H. (29th March, 1731). 

Nizam-ul-Mulk went from Akbarpur to reduce the forts of llajaur and 
Nadawali, the residence of Mohan Singh on the other side of the ferry. By 
the 4th Shawwal (1st April, 1731), the besieged were suing for terms, the 
fort was to be evacuated and made over to Nizam-ul-Mulk’s envoys. This 
noble was, however, threatened by a new danger, which hastened his de 2 :>ar- 
ture from that part of the country. He heard that Baji Rao leaving the 
Narbada had gone towards Sui'at and Nurpurah. This made it necessary 
for him, he said, to j)rovide without losing a moment, for the safety of 
Aurangabad and other parganahs and important forts. His own spies con , 
firmed the news, saying, that they had left during the night, when it .4s 
said that ■ Baji Bao would march next day. Chimna Ji Damodar httving 
been released, had reached Dobhoi, twenty miles south-east of Barocla ; and 
he had written to his son that Baji Bao had moved and gone towards the 
Ghat of Nanabyari. 

* About 35 miles S. of Indur and 40 miles S. E. of Bhar. 

t On the Tapti about 32 miles east of Surat. 
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The ex])laiiatioi) of Mzjim-ul-Mtilk’s anxiety ami lia^^te would appear 
to be that he ha,d heard of the defeat, on the 1st April 1731, between Baroda 
and Dobhoi in Giijrat, of his allies, Pilaji Gaekwar and others. ITla Jx 
and (jhiniiia J i. Pandit were taken prisoners.'^ This defeat naulercd futile 
all tlu', m^gociations for a general alliance between tlie two leadtu’s, 
Muhammad Khan and Nizam-nl-Mulk. But Muhammad Khan was benctlt- 
ed indirectly, for Kizam-ul-Mulk Avas forced to take the Hold openly against 
llaji Ihio, thus for one season averting from Miiiwa the full force of tlie 
Mahratta depredations. Baji Bao was forced to remain in the Dakhin on 
the defensive. 

Grant Dufff speaks of no open fighting between Baji Ihio and Nizam- 
iihMiilk from April 173 L till the time of coneliiding a treaty in August 
of that year. Nizam-ul-Mulk, however, in the last but one of his letters 
to Muhammad Kbiin, details what he calls his victories over Baji llao. The 
latter had invested Baroda which 'was occupied by men of Ins own nation. 
But hearing of the approach of the Muhammadans, the Muhrattas raised 
the siege and made off towards Surat, and when they thought they were at 
a safe distance, they turned off to plunder parganah Auklah. 

Hearing of their movements, Nizam-ul-Mulk says, he left tlie ferry 
of Akbarxxur, and passed near the fort of Mando, sending his heavy baggage 
and large guns to Burlum])ur. Making forced marches he soon reached the 
river, -where finding much of his artillery in his way and difii cult to get 
across, he left it behind. Then redoubling his haste he reached the port of 
Surat, and for the third time left more of his im/pedimenta at the village of 
Malwa. They pressed on though troubled by hunger and thirst, carriage 
became very difficult to procure, a.nd for two or tlireo days deaths were 
frequent. For most of the time they passed through desert and wilderness. 
After crossing the ferry they drew near to the enemy and caught them 
unawares. They took to flight, hut the Bhils and Kolis captured nunibers 
of them, more especially at night when they had lost their way. The 
Muhammadan army had now come to the shores of an arm of the sea. Tins 
gives an opening to the Persian scribe to descant on serpents and the rod 
of Moses, Pharaoh and Pharaoh’s host. 

They had passed through the deserts and unoccupied country of Khaii- 
clesh, Surat, and Kokan, where from the thickness of the woods, it is difli- 
cult to force a practicable route. AYhen they I'eached Surat the enemy 
were driven towards Daman, J which was under the sway of the Faraugi, 
and thence to the Kokan, the western boundary of tlie Dakhin. Tliey then 
were caught at a place whore you go from the Tal Kokan to the. country 

Grant Duft^ p. 225. 
t p. 225. 

J On the coast, 55 miles S. of S'urat. 
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above the ghat. Thank God I the Snbah of Gujrat was freed from Baji 
Eao, MM wa was no longer in danger, and the fort of Surat, which is the 
gate of God’s house (Mecca), had been I'ecovered from the infidel. 

While Muhammad Khan had gone to meet JSTizam-ul-Mulk, he had 
sent his son, Ahmad Khan, with Mukim Khan to the east to reduce Kalk- 
li and Chakaldah^ two forts on the right bank of the Karbada, the head 
quarters of Uda Punwar. Both were places noted for their strength, more 
especially Chakaldah, which had four forts and deep ditches, with jungle on 
three sides and the Karbada on the fourth. As the garrisons ofiered a 
stubborn resistance, Muhammad Khan himself determined to march to his 
son’s aid 3 and leaving Akbarpur on the 1st Shaw wal 1143, (29th March, 
1731), in two days he arrived near KMkli. By an effort this fort -was 
taken, and the next day they proceeded to invest Chakaldah. After six 
hours’ fighting the besieged were overcome so far that they sued for terms. 
Three thousand souls, men and women, submitted and were set at liberty. 
The w ils, ditch and bastions were razed to the ground, and gold keys as a 
toker of the capture were forwarded to the Emperor. Wiiile the Muham- 
madans were encamped near Chakaldah, Baji Bao was plundering in the 
direction of Jab wall, t while Rajah Ahhai Singh was opposing him. Mu- 
hammad Khan hoped to march that way after clearing the country and 
destroying the forts. 

This capture of Uda Ji’s forts provoked a strong remonstrance from 
Kizam-ul-Mulk. He had told Muhammad Khan that Uda Ji and his 
friends were at enmity with Baji Bao. To secure success in the negoeia- 
tions with them, they must be treated with consideration. If there were 
any of Holkar’s men in the forts, then with God’s aid they should be seized. 
Otherwise it was highly advisable to postpone any attack, and to put these 
men out of humour for a trifling cause was undesirable. The year before, 
when Baj Adhiraj (Baj Jai Singh Sawai of Jaipur) had cleared out the 
forts, he could not maintain himself, and the former owners re-occupied 
them. Former Nazims had not troubled themselves about the place, which 
was at a distance from Ujain and in one corner. To retain it would give 
great trouble and bring little profit. Above all, at such a time they should 
not be interfered with, and the Emperoi^’s advisers knew nothing of the 
state of affairs. The break up of the confederacy by the defeat on the 1st 
April, 1731, rendered these remonstrances of little weight, and before the 
letter was received the forts had been taken and levelled with the ground. 

Muhammad Khan turned against the fort of Konsi, the home of 

^ Chakaldah is about 110 miles S, E. of Ujain, 6n the right bank of the Karbada, 
Kalkli has not been traced. 

t There is a Jahwah 100 miles W., of Ujain, 
s s 
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i^Iawde wMcli possessed four strong citadels connected witli each 

other, and surrounded by a deep ditch filled with water. On all sides were 
steep hills and inaccessible ravines. Fighting with muskets, rockets, arrows, 
spears, swivel-guns (ralihla) and cannon went on day and night. The first 
entrenchment was stormed and the garrison asked for terms, which were 
granted. The fort was not dismantled, as it afforded a protection against 
the inroads of the Mahrattas. 

"While Muhammad Khan was engaged with these forts, he heard that 
Mulhar Holkar was plundering in the country of Eampuraf and Mandesh- 
war. He was opposed by the Imperial troops in the neighbourhood of 
Sarangpur, Shahjahanpur and Dhar, and he went off for a time into Jaipur 
territory. Meanwhile Anthii, another Mahratta leader, had ravaged the 
country round Kanth. The two leaders then united with Mathwarah to 
trouble the road between Parath and Shahjahanpur. Eeports of these 
things came from Sheikh Aman-ullah, manager of Shahjahanpur, the jdgir 
of Nizam-ul-Mulk, and from Daud Khan, chela, Naib Faujdar of Sarang* 
pur. At this time too, Path Singh Waulbansi and other Mahrattas had 
crossed the Narbada, and unopposed at any point by any of the Plindustani 
armies, had plundered the country of Mandu J returning home by way of 
Barigarh, 

Muhammad Khan returned and reached Fjain on the IBth Zi’lka’d of 
the 13th year, (9th May, 1731). He complains that besides himself no 
one else was heartily desirous of repelling the Mahrattas. To add to his 
difficulties, his troops now mutinied and demanded their arrears of pay. 
He found some means or other to content them for the time. Then Eajah 
Kishor Singh, son of Eajah Ajit Singh, was despatched to parganah Muhaiii- 
madpnr, and Sajyad Fath ’Ali Khan Barha to parganah Bhadawar, to pro- 
tect the towns and bar the way to the enemy ; while Anwar Khan was 
placed in Ujain itself, and Mnkim Khan had orders to drive off any of the 
enemy who approached that j)lace. When these dispositions had been made, 
Muhammad Khan on the 19th Zilka’d (15th May, 1731) left Ujain. 

Maharao Hurjan Sal of Kotah, Kunwar Bahadur of Orchha, and the 
sons of the Eajah of Chanderi were asked to take some of Muhammad 
Khan's troops and attack Anthti, who was reported to he then near Kanth 
at the head of one thousand men ; and Mulhar, who had appeared again in 
the neighbourhood of Sarangpur. This request was refused. 

On the 8th Zil Hajj (3rd June, 1731), Muhammad Khan was near 
Kanth. Anthu now withdrew. But next day, when the Nawab reached 

* Or perhaps Wama Eae BMlan; or Mawdsi^ the title generally given to the 
chiefs on the Narbada. (Malcolm’s Central India, I,, 516.) 

t There is a Eampura 40 miles N. E. of Mandeshwiir. 

J Near the Narbada about 60 miles S. of Ujain. 
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Shahjahanpiir, word came from Baud Khan, naib of Sarangpur, that he 
would ho overwhelmed bj Mulhar unless he were reinforeeclat once. Forth- 
with, at midnight, the Maharao, Kunwar Bahadur, and the sons of tho 
Kajah of Chanderi having been appointed to lead the van, the army set 

out and rea^^ Sarangpur, about nineteen miles distant to the north, at 

an hour and a half after sunrise. The troops were still bn the line of 
march or engaged in crossing the river, when Holkar, Anthti and others 
suddenly appeared. The Muhammadans at once drew up and engaged 
them, the fighting going on till an hour before sunset. The Mahrattas 
then fied, and in the pursuit, which extended for four many were kill- 
ed. Muhammad Khan, with his men, was out till midnight conducting the 
pursuit and plundering the camp and baggage, called in the Mahratta 
tongue JBamoy When the pursuers got near the town of Sundarsi, about 
twenty-three miles south of Sarangpur, a spy came and informed them that 
the enemy in their flight from the field, after resting a short time in Sun- 
darsi, had resumed their route and were making for the Narbada, and must 
have gone already fifteen or twenty hoB. The Muhammadans after a pur- 
suit of ten to twelve hoB returned to their camp. 

Muhammad Khan speaks of having with him twenty thousand horse 
and twenty thousand foot. Night and day he was engaged in efforts to 
expel the invaders. On the other liand, the Nazim of G 113 rat (Hamid 
Khan ?) had only given cash, jewels, eleifiiants and horses to Baji Rao, while 
the tlidms were still in the hands of Kantya and ITda Punwar. The Nazim 
had never gone a 7cos from tho city. In the dispute between tbe Nazim 
and Mubariz-ul-Mulk (Sarbuland Khan) he heard that in the first encoun- 
ter the latter gained the advantage, but night coming on the pursuit was 
stopi^ed, ajid next morning an arrangement was come to. 

The Rajahs had throughout shown great reluctance to attend Muham- 
mad Khan, Kunwar Bahadur of Orchha being tbe only one who had done 
any real service. Maharao Durjan Singh of Ivotali, and Rao Matwarah now 
requested leave to go home, and threatened to go without it, if leave were not 
granted. They quitted tho army on the 22nd Muharram, 1144 11. (IGtli 
July, 1731). From this defection others were disheartened, and a few days 
afterwards Kunwar Bahadur of Orchha with four or five hundred horse, and 
Jograj, son of Rajah Jai Singh of Chanderi, with forty or fifty horse march- 
ed away to their homes. Although, as Muliaiiirnad Khan says, the presence 
or absence of the latter was equally matter of indilference, still these de- 
fections were discouraging. The other Rajahs, Udait Singh of Orchha, 
Ram Chand of Datya, Chattar Singh of Shahabad, and the Bhadaiirya 
Rajah, had paid no hood to all the orders and messengers sent to them direct 
from the Emperor. Nor had any attention been vouchsafed at Court to 
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Muhammad Khan’s recommendation of Hindu Singh Ohandela*^* for whom 
he had asked for the rank of Bihhazdri, 2000 horse, a jdffir of his native 
country, and restoration to his zamindari. If Hindu Singh were sent to 
Malwa, the Bbadauriya Kajah would no longer have a pretext for lingering 
at Kanauj (where he held the office of Faujdar). 

After Mulhar and Anthii had recrossed the Narbada, Muhammad Kluin 
went to extort his revenue from one Umanf ; and in two marclies having 
reached Rajgarh, J he defeated the zamindar referred to, and settled matters 
with him. Muhammad Khan then returned to SironJ. This place, which is 
about 136 miles north-east of XJjain and about 150 miles south of Gwjiliar, 
he made his head- quarters, probably because it was further from the Narba- 
da than Ujain, and nearer his line of retreat by Gwaliar to Hindustan. 
His foothold in Maiwa was too precarious for him to risk being sur- 
rounded and cut oif . He appears to have remained at Sh'oiij during the 
rainy season of 1731. 

The state of the Subah was most deplorable. The ■whole country had 
been spoiled by the Nazim and ravaged by the Mahrattas. It was entirely 
out of cultivation and xininhahited (he clieraffh)^ nowhere was any crop to be 
seen, there was nothing but dry grass. The villages which were in]ud)ited 
had been plundered by the Thakurs and burnt to the ground, the ravages 
of the infidel caused the country to bo deserted. Only 11s. 5000 had been 
collected from Mandeshwar and Bs. 4000 from Sironj and Bhil8a.§ 
During the rains of 1731, Muhammad Khan made repeated reports of these 
facts, stating his want of money, the mutinous conduct of his troops, the 
impossibility of getting any revenue from Maiwa, and the necessity for 
help in men and money. These urgent appeals 'were left unanswered. 

His difficulties were further increased by the fact that Maiwa, from 
one end to the other, was granted out in ianhliwah to jagirdars, who were 
hacked up by Khan Danran Khan and Eoshan-ud-daula, These jagirdars 
complained at Court of the slightest interference, but gave not the least assis- 
tance. Nowhere was there sufficient land left for the Suhahdar to plant the 
sole of his foot, much less to use for a riding or hunting-ground. On the 
one side, from a tank which lies two and a half Icos from Ujain, began the 
jdffir of Burhan-ul-Mulk and others ; and in another direction, from Fatha- 

^ Apparently Hindu Singh of Chachendiinthe Cawnpur district. Ho was ejected 
from Ms estate in the tenth year by Bnrhan-ul-Hulk and Bajah Gopal Singh Bliadau- " 
riya. [Dowson's Elliot VIII. 46,] 

t OrAdiniyan, 

J Long. 76®, 46" and Lat. 24*=’— 32 miles N. of Sararigpnr and 66 miles W. of 
Sironj. 

§ About 44 miles S. E. of Sironj. 
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bad,'* * * § four or five /ras from tbe city, tbe parganalis and villages were all in 
jiigir, Eampurabt was field by EaJ ah Jai Singh Sawai ; Half Ali Khan’s 
jdgir wasKankral j Bajafi MiiKa] field Kadraulafi in Dfiamoni;J other por- 
tions of the Siibah had been assigned to Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, to 
ISTawab Kndsiaj§ to Hafijs Kfiidmatgcir Khan, Mnkarrab-ul-liazrat KfiakaOj 
to 'Mir Ilnsain Khan Kokah,|| to. Sa’d-nd-din Khan Bahadur Mir Atash, 
to ’Ali Ahmad Khdii, and to the ennuchs of His Majesty. Alany of the 
agents of these grantees allowed their tadulmhs to become places of resort 
for the Mahrattas, where the plunder from the imperial territory was 
stored. When any Mahrattas took refuge with them and a force was 
sent after them, the agents declared that there were no fugitives in their 
parganahs. If the army entered their lands, they then raised loud com- 
plaints of the damage. Thus everything had to be left in confusion, and 
it became impossible to re-settle the country. 

The zamindars of Eampurah were in league with Mulhiir Holkar and 
helped to plunder the country. When the imperial army followed them up, 
Eajah Jai Singh Sawai remonstrated at Court, and Muhammad Khan was 
rebuked. In defending himself he gives an instance of what was done. Sita 
Earn Kagar had been chief writer of the zamindars of Eampurah till EaJ 
Adhiraj took possession. This man then became a jama’dar in the regiment 
of Miildm Kluin. Having broken his leg, he was put on Mukim Khan’s 
elephant, and the day the army left Eansilah he set out for his home fol- 
lowed by fifty or sixty men. EaJ ah Jai Singh Sawai’s men were lying in 
ambush at seven or eight hos from Eampurah. As he passed they stopped 
him and seized the elephant. They would neither return the elephant nor 
grant an interview to the Nawab’s messengers. Muhammad Khan exclaims 
how hard it is that Eaj Adhiraj, who held all Akbarahad and Ajmer, 
and had lately received the parganahs round the capital, should try to 
stretch forth his hand on Suhah Mai wa and intrigue there with the infidels. 

As for Hail* ’xili Khan’ sy ay e>, it had been customary for the zaiiiindar 
of Kankral to pay to former nazims | one lakh of rupees had been 

paid to Eajah Girdhar Bahadur besides four elephants. Mow instead of 
injuring, Muhammad Khan had benefited the jagirdar. When Muldm 
Khan went there, he settled the zamindars’ payment at a higher amount, 
collected the money, and remitted it to the jagirdar. The latter’s Amil still 
retained possession of ihajaghrs of ’Abd-ur-razak Khan, Khwajah Munir 

* About 12 miles B. of IJjain. 

t There arc several liampurafis, I suppose this to bo the one oG miles K. W. 
of Sironj. 

i 69 miles E. of Sironj near Kfiimlto. 

§ Mother of Muhammad Sh^. 

i{ Killed in 1149 H. in fight with Baji Eao outside Delhi. Grant Duff, p. 236. 
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Khan and Ghasi Earn. After settling IJjain, Muhammad Khan intended, 
he said, to go to Dhamoni to x^ecover jag ir of Elijah Mulraj. 

Seeing that no one in the Presence paid any attention to his I’cpresen- 
tations, Muhammad Khan determined to leave a naib in his place and 
repair to Court . On his way, he resolved to settle ShahabiicF and Eaniidah, f 
the faujdiiri of which Eajah Chattar Singh had not yet relin<]^uished, and 
he had also behaved badly to ’Atik-ullah Khan, naib of Muhammad Khan. 
This expedition put the finishing touch to the Kawab’s misdeeds, and no 
doubt formed one of the causes of his sudden recall. 

Eajah Chattar Singh Karwari, who was specially recommended to Mu- 
hammad Khan by Hafiz Khidmatgar Khan as his “ friend and companion”, 
held the Sarkars of Shahabad and Eanddah, to which Muhammad Khan had 
been appointed faujdar. His ancestral estates were in Shiupuri and Kala- 
ras, and his country extended up to the neighbourhood of Sironj. He 
also held Karwar, J which for seven hundred years had never been in posses- 
sion of the Hindus. Although he had been ordered to join he did not attend, 
he did not give up the ^arlcdn, and nothing could be collected ; at length he 
surrounded Sayyad Atik-ullah Khan, naib, and cut off his supplies. From 
his position in the line of Muhammad Khan’s communication with Hindii- 
^ stan, he was able to give great annoy ance.'f'Nar war, which is as a gateway 
‘‘ sufficient for the passage of one man at a time”, was the only i^oute ' open 
to recruits ; the road by Bhadawar being closed by the Bhadauriya Eajah. 
Seven or eight times the men of Chattar Singh had murdei’ed messengers at 
the pass of Narwar and had taken their letters. Only one pair of messengers, 
-after giving u]> their letters, had escaped with their lives. To obviate this 
inconvenience, Muhammad Khan renewed his request that his son Akbar 
Khan might be made faujdar of Narwar and Bhadawar. Or if that were 
not approved, some one of the Mughal party might be appointed to keep 
the road open. This request was refused on the ground that, Shahabad/ 
having recently been taken from Eajab Chattar Singh, Narwar, his native : 
country, could not be taken without any fault. '^As an alternative, the"' 
Nawab urged that Chattar Singh’s rank (mansah) and jdgirs might be 
taken away, as a lesson to others who had failed to attend in obedience to 
the Emperor’s orders. After writing to him in vain several times, Muham- 
mad Khan decided to proceed to active measures against him. 

About the commencement of his second year in Malwa (October — No- 
vembei*, 1731,) Muhammad Khan marched to Sarae Nau about fifty miles 
north of Sironj, giving out that he was on his way to Coui't. On the 3rd 
Jamadi, I. 1144 H. (23rd October, 1731), the army surrounded the village 

« About 90 miles N. W. of Sironj. 

t About 68 miles N. of Sironj. 

I About 44 miles S. of Gwaliar. 
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of Labkara. Tbe villagers relying on tbe strengtb of their fort resisted 
and fought for three watches. At length they took to flight, and the small 
fort was carried by assault (ba-sar-i-’SUwdri) ; many of the garrison were 
killed or left for half dead. The following day, an attack was made on 
Chandaur^^ where there was a strong fort, and the zamindars were noted for 
their turbulence. Fighting went on all day, but at length this fort too was 
taken, and lives were lost on both sides. 

The Muhammadans next went to Chargun, a fort on a high hill, sur- 
rounded by jungle, and with many outworks. Its defenders relying on 
their numbers took to the jungles and ravines. Fighting went on morning 
and evening for twenty-four days ; till the enemy sued for and obtained 
terms. Thence the Imperialists turned to Bhaiiclaur,t the stronghold of 
Kahri Singh, grandson of Chattar Singh. During the night Kahri Singh 
made off; and his fort was taken. Two or three other forts were reduced 
in the same way. 

The last place attacked was Shahabiid, Chattar Singh’s place of resi- 
dence, and declared, perhaps with some exaggeration, to be as strong as the 
fortress of Gwaliar. After some time had passed, Chattar Singh proposed 
to negotiate and Muhammad Khan tried to conciliate him. It was agreed 
that he should join with his troops. Intelligence, however, came of a fresh 
invasion under Baji Eao. The night before the morning fixed for the 
march, Chattar Singh brought forward claims for pay. These were all 
agreed to. During the night, however, Chattar Singh absconded and made 
off to his own country. As the danger pressed, Muhammad Khan had no 
alternative but to return to Sironj. 

The Mahrattas were reported to be in force in the country of Kban- 
jan and Dman and Sewni,J and though in the Dakbin they talk of the 
chaiithf i, e., onc-fonrth, yet they took from the towns and villages more 
than three shares both in Malwa and Gujnit. As in this year (1114) they 
felt quite safe on the side of Gujrat, they had brought nearly 100,000 horse 
into Malwa. Fath Singh, an agent of Sahu,§ Pila J adon, Anand Eao, brother 
of XJcla Punwar, Samiiji and others, with more than thirty thousand horse, 
posted themselves near Khimlasa, on the east of the town of Sironj towards 
Chanderi, at a distance of seven Icos from Sironj. Chimna, Baji Eao’s bro- 
ther, Mulhar and others with a force of thirty thousand horse were in the 


^ Perhaps the Chandoria of the Indian Atlas — Sheet 52 K. E. in Lat. 24<^, 59^ 
Long. 77°, to the N. W. of Sarae Nau. 

t Perhaps tho Bhadanra of the Indian Atlas — Shoot, 52, N. E. Lat. 48' ; 
Long. 77°, 27-i', about 13 miles H. of Gunah. 

X Sewi, or Sowli. 

§ I cannot find this Fath Singh in Grant Duff, is it another name for Baji Kao f 
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country o£ Umatwarali.^ There was a further force of twelve thousand 
men which had not crossed the iJiarbada. Another army, supposed to iiam- 
her ten to twelve thousand men, was diirecting its steps towards Malwa by 
way of G-adh.f Eighty or ninety thousand of the enemy were thus ad van- 
cing on all four sides. 

As soon as the Malirattas crossed the Narbada, the zamiiKhirs sent 
agents to fix the amount of black-mail (hliandali) to be levied The money 
was then paid, and the Rajahs, no longer anxious about their own territories^ 
stayed at home. The zamindar of Shiupuri and Kalaras and others gave 
hostages for the punctual payment of the annual tribute. The Rajah of 
Orchha, the Bhadauriya Rajah, the sons of Ohattarsal, and the Rajah of 
Datiya fixed what they had to pay. The zamindars of Malwa exchanged 
turbans with the Mahrattas and entered into alliance with them. 

Muhammad Khan tried to open negotiations direct with Rajah Sahu 
at Puna, but the only answer received was, that Baji Rao Pandit Pardhan, 
who was of high dignity and power in his State, was his sole and only 
adviser in all matters. A written document should be given as demanded j 
Pilaji dadon and Mulhar Holkar were subordinates of the Pandit , Pardhan, 
and must act according to his wishes. 

On hearing that the enemy were approaching Khirnlasa, Muhammad 
Khan left Lodah-Doiigar,:[: and after continuous marching for three days and 
nights he arrived at Sironj. It was decided that next morning they would 
attack the enemy, who were reported to be thirty thousand strong. Then 
intelligence was received that Mulhar had left XJmatwarah with fifty thou- 
sand horse, and after levying black -mail from the Maharao (of Kotah) had 
arrived within fifteen or sixteen miles of Sironj. Twenty thousand men 
were also scattered about Mandeshwar, Pjain, and Shabjahanpur, to the 
south and west of Sironj. / 

It was obvious that if Muhammad Khan went on to Khirnlasa, it 
would take him ten to fifteen days to defeat and pursue the enemy. While 
he was absent, a second Mahratta leader would plunder Sironj, Bhilsa and 
other towns. Muhammad Khan thought it best to succumb. He therefore 
sent for both the Mahratta leaders, gave them presents, with horses and an 
elephant, by way of “ IcUla't'' After an agreement had been made, they 
went away by Gadh and crossed the Narbada in boats. After the Mah- 

^ Pmadwara, a small district in tke province of Mdlwa, of which it occupies the 
centre, it is hounded hy the Kali Sind and Parhati rivers. The principal towns are 
Chaunchra, Bajghar and Kujnir. Hamilton’s Hindustan, I, p. 357. See also Aitohi- 
son’s Treaties, Ed. 1876, Vol. Ill, p. 446. 

t Perhaps Garh Mandala, 90 miles S. E. of S&gar. 

t From the remarks of the author of the JECmUkat-uUAMUm, in describing the 
campaign of the English south of Gwaliaa: in 1782, it seems that this place must he 
quite close to Kaiaras. 
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ratta custoiiiTtl’^TEa^ an agreement in writing, but tMs, without 

the Emperor’s leave, Muhammad Khan refused to give. He reported to 
Court that if his order's wex'e to op]>ose the Mahrattas, the requisite troo^rs 
and money must be sent, and if a settlement was to be made he would act 
accordingly. 

Muhammad Khan now settled for the rainy season of 1732 at Sironj, 
and employed his leisure in writing to Delhi for help. He prophesied that 
the next year the Mahrattas, if not checked, would spread from the banks 
of the Narbada to Akbarabad, Allahabad, and close to the territory of 
Bihar, then would finally turn upon Subah Ajmer. The income of Malwa 
could not provide for the pay of an army. For twenty years he had served 
the Imperial house, but whatever he had saved was all expended, ^His 
jdgirs were in the hands of the Bundelas, and when he ^vas despatched 
to Malwa, the ministers made him swear shlemnly that, till the Subah was 
reduced to order, he would make no attempt to recover hi^ jdgirs. Mean- 
while Jan Nisar Khan, faujdar of Koi'a, had for three years levied large 
sums from Sahindah, and other parganahs made over in trust to Anandi 
Sangram. Without 40,000 horse and 40,000 foot, order could not be 
established, while he (Muhammad Khan) had not money to pay even two 
thousand horse. He therefore asked for five lakhs of rupees a month, a 
strong Mughul force, and contingents from the friendly Rajahs.^ The 
Mahrattas had four or five armies stationed at five or six marches from 
each other, and a similar disposition ought to he made of the Imperial 
forces. If his word be doubted, and his reports be held long-winded and 
exaggerated, he begs that some oixe else be deputed, whose reports are 
trusted and “ who can abbreviate this lengthiness,” and he (Muhammad 
Khan) would willingly serve under him. There wei'e of old seven Sultans 
in the Dakhin, hut former sovereigns overcame them. In comparison, 
what an easy task it would be to get rid of this set of thieves” from one 
corner of that country, if His Majesty would leave Shahjahanabad and 
bring an army to Malwa. If things went on much longer as they were, 
the disturbance would soon extend to Hinddstin. How much better it 
would be, then, to resist the encroachnieiit at once. 

Bar ‘i-chmhma hdy ad gir if tan la-mil^ 

slmd^ m bdgad guzmlitan ha pUB 

Instead of sending any help, letters from Court were now sent to va-* 
rious zamindars, hinting that a new nazim was about to be appointed. 
They should therefore await his arrival instead of joining Muhammad 
Khan. Similar letters of encouragement had been forwarded to the Mah- 
rattas. Nizim-ul-Mulk, although appealed to, made no sign ; and then 
other ejffiorts were made to obtain help from a distance. By a parwanah of 
the 20th R\„ in the 14thi year (6th March, 1732), the Nawab sent 

T • ' ' 
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Es. 17,000, in hundis upon the bankers of Lahore, to the commanders (tuman- 
dars) of the Afghans living in KabuL They were requested to enlist re- 
cruits, but none appear to have come. 

The only answer from Court to Muhammad Khan’s appeals was an 
upbraiding letter from Khan Dauran Khan. The Mahrattas had been 
allowed to spread all over the country, while Muhammad Khan’s agents ac- 
companied them, painting out the proper routes. It was asserted that the 
arrival of the enemy at Orchha and Narwar was with the connivance of 
those agents. By great exertions, Khan Dauran Khan says, he had ob- 
tained a renewal of the grant of parganah Akbarpur* from 1146 Fusli, al- 
though His Majesty said it had been granted several years before for one har- 
vest only, and the officials of the Diwani made objection that it was Ichdlisa, 
or directly under the Crown. In another letter of this time, Khan Dauran 
Khan sets fortk with great vehemence his own incorruptibility, and 
asserts that, except the enhanced jdgir of one hror of dam granted in the 
Sayyads’ time (1713-1720), he had received nothing. All beyond this he 
held to be accursed. What then could he gain by dismissals or appoint- 
ments to offices or jdgirs ? When Muhammad Khan was appointed to 
Malwa, be had, out of friendship, pressed for the removal of one of his 
(Khan Dauran’s) own relations, who bad been previously named. 

Soon a farmdn in the Emperor’s own hand-writing reached Sironj, 
informing Muhammad Khan that Eajah Jai Singh Sawae had been 
appointed his successor, and directing him to report himself at Mustakirr- 
ul-Khihifat Akbarabad, to which place the Emperor in person intended to 
proceed after hunting in the preserves of Shiuli near Delhi. Information 
of iiis supercession had already reached him on the 4th Jamadi, I. (I2th 
Oct. 1732), in letters from Kaim Khan, his son, Mangal Khan, who had 
gone to Delhi to raise men and money, and Pir ’Ali Khan, his representa- 
tive at Court. Orders were at once issued to Mukim Khan to report himself 
to Muhammad Khan after making over the town of Ujain and the other 
places to the servants of Eaj Adhiraj, On the 6th of the same month 
(14th Oct. 1782), the Nawab’s family and dependents started on their way 
home. The men engaged by Mangal Khan were made over, witli the 
Emperor’s approval, to the naibs of liij Adhiraj (Jai Singh Sawae). Mu- 
hammad Khan then left Malwa and arrived at Akbarabad on the 29th 
Jamadi, 11. (6th Dec. 1732), after an absence of two years. 

Apart from difficulties about money, and the general non-success of 
Ms arms, three causes appear to have led to Muhammad Khan’s disgrace, 
(1), the complaints of the j%irdars, who were influoutial in the 
palace, (2), the attack on Chattar Singh Narwari, who was protected by the 
favourite, Hafiz Khidmatgar Khan, and others, (3), the friendship which 

^ In the Cawnpur district. 
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appeared to liave sprung up between Mulmmmad Kban and Hizam-ul- 
Mulk, whose acts were then most jealously watched by the clique in power. 
The subsequent ra23id advance of the Mahrattas is Muhammad Khan’s best 
justification, and it is clear that with inferior means he did as much, if not 
more, than the Wazir and the Amir-ul-Unira, backed by all the forces of 
the empire, were able to accomplish. 

Gamjgaigm against tlie Mahrattas — 1145-1149 -5”. (1732 — 1736). 

In the 15th year (Sept. 1732 to Aug. 1733), shortly after Muham.- 
mad Khan’s arrival at Akbarabad, he received b, farmdn from the Emperor 
stating that the Mahrattas were reported to be between Sironj and Marwar, 
and engaged in j)lundexung the zamindars of the Umait clan. Jamdat-ul- 
Mulk, ’Itimad-ud-daula, Kamr-uddin Khan having been appointed to repel 
them, Muhammad Khan was directed to join him. Ttiinad-ud-daula also 
wrote to the same effect.^ 

With Kamr-ud-din Khan, Wazir-ul-Mamalik, came Zahir-ud-daula 
Mahamid Jang, his brother, and Khan Firuz Jang, son of Asaf Jah Kizam- 
ul-Mulk and son-in-la^r of the wazir. "When they reached Akbarabad, 
Muhammad Khan went out to meet them and escort them. The next day 
the wazir came to tlie Nawab’s house and urged him to join in the cam- 
paign. Looking on it as a holy war for Islam, Muhammad Khan agreed. 
He then advanced with Khin Firuz Jang and Mahamid Jang beyond 
Narwar to Loclah-Dangar, south of Kalaras. There he heard that the infi- 
dels had crossed the Narbada, but Kajah Jai vSingh Sawae, unable to bar their 
way, had sent his baggage home to his own country, and had himself gone 
one march in that direction. The wazir, who had received a letter from 
Eajah Jai Singh Sawae, wrote urgently to recall Muhammad Khan, on the 
plea that the rains were upon them and nothing more coidd be done. The 
Nawab in obedience to these orders retraced his steps, and rejoined the wazir 
at SMupuri. 

^'They then marched to punish the son of TJdarfi, who had instigated 
the murder of Jan Nisar Khan, faujdar of Kora and brother-in-law to the 
wazir. On the 9th Muharram, 1146 H. (11th June, 1733), they drew 
near to Ghazipur.f The Eajah’s fort was bombarded from three hours after 
sunrise till far into the night. During that day the batteries were advanced 
to the ditch of the fort which surrounded the houses. Bhagwant in the dark- 
ness fled to the jungle, and took refuge in Siithar, a place of strength 
belonging to him. Muhammad Khan then encamped on the Jamna at the 

* His full titles are Wazir-ul-Mamalik, Jamdat-ul-Mulk, Ttimad-ud-daiila, Kamr- 
ud-dm Kliiin, Chin, Na^rat Jang. 

t III tlie Fathpur district, about 11 miles S. W. of Fathpur,aiid about 8 miles from 
the left bank of the Jamna. 
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ferry of CLar Kb^jari, while troops went in pursuit of the fugitive. One 
account^ states that Muhammad Khan adjusted the matter by exacting a 
contribution, bnt his own letters do not state bow tbe affair ended. 

Mubammad Khan does not appear to have taken part in Muzaffar 
Khan’s campaign of the 16th year (1146-1147 = Sept. 1733-— Se 2 )t. 1734)? 
or in that of the 17th year (1147-1148) under Kamr-ud-din Khan. About 
this time Muhammad Khan had a dangerous illness, and for fourteen days 
he could eat or drink nothing but a little rice-water. 

In 1148 H. (May 1735--May 1736), or 1149 H. (May 1786— April 
1737), Muhammad Khan reported to His Majesty that the son of Baji 
Kao with other leaders was in Bundelkhand. A party of them with t\VG 
or three hundred horse came to the banks of the Jamna, and ascertained 
several places where the river was fordable. The rumour was that they 
intended to cross into the Buab, In reply the Emperor wrote that the 
sons of Ohattarsal were in league with the enemy, and had given them a 
passage. It was expected that they would ravage Kora, Kalpi and Itawah. 
Sarbuland Khan Mubariz-ul-Mulk had received orders to prevent their 
crossing, while Muhammad Khan, instead of remaining idle, should pro- 
ceed towards Gwaliar. The Emperor intended to go to Akbarabad in person, 

Muhammad Khan’s reply to this command was, that he had no means 
to raise an army, that he still owed his men the pay for their second year 
in Malwa. In his beggared state he had not thought it advisable to go 
to Gwaliar, be was moreover ill, but he hoped his son, Akbar Kban, would 
be appointed faujdar of Gwaliar, In another letter to the wazir he declines 
to attend, as he does not wish to appear at Court solitary and without 
friends. He -sent his son, Kaini Khan, with such troops as he had. If the 
Emperor appointed him to a subah and granted him ten hror of ddm, 
he could raise as many men as was desired. To meet the enemy fifty thou- 
sand men were required, and the revenues of a subah would be absorbed. 
To go with an insignificant force to Gwaliar, and there to sit with hands 
drawn into sleeve and feet into skirt, would only encourage the invaders. 

Nest Khan Dauran Khan Amir-ul-IJmra writes two letters to Mu- 
hammad Khan. It was reported that Ohimna Ji had advanced beyond 
Gwaliar via Sironj and Bundelkhand, after ejecting Eajah Jai Singh from 
Malwa, and had plundered the country. Muhammad Khan should collect 
.a .large aimj from the country near Akbarabad, and a subsidy would be 
al^ted. Biirhan-ul-Mulk bad orders to proceed to Akbarabad and was 
advancing by daily marches. Eakhr-ud-daula, brother of Khan Dauran Khan, 

® That of the ‘‘ Sa’adat-i- Jawed” mDowson’s Elliot, YIII, 342. Seo also Elliot, 
Yin, 50, and, Bnpp. Glossary, p. o26, Erom the BaAihaUuhAhalim, Second Clime,' 
art. Itawah, Voimrn that the Wazir had hurried to Dehli, to thwart a combination 
between Khan pauran, Burhan-ul-Mulk, and Mubaiiz-ul-Mulk. 
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was also on Ms way with a strong foi’ce. Eao Baclan Singh Jat would 
soon he at Akbarabad. All these would aid in the j^rotection o£ the city. 
Nasrat Tar Khan and Eae Shin Das, the naibs of the Kazim (Rajah Jai 
Singh Sawae), would also assist. The great object was to defend the siibah, 
to tranquillize the city, and to preserve the name and fame of Hindustan. 
Miibariz-ul-Mulk would soon arrive at Gwaliar, and the Bhadauriya Rajah, 
if freed from anxiety about his home, would also join. 

Rajah Jai Singh Sawae also oj^ened communications with Muhammad 
Kh^n, and tried to induce him to quit his retirement. At first Muhammad 
Khan’s only reply was to taunt Jai Singh, pointing out that he held one- 
third of Malwa, one-fourth of the Delhi subah and the whole of the Akbara- 
bfid Nizamat, besides his native country, which produced an income equal 
to that of a Subah. The Mahrattas in the Jaipur territory pretend to be 
one in aim and object with the Rajputs and Bundelas. This is onl^^ deceit 
(filosoff who knows where they will stop, not only have they reached 
Hindustan but they are spread abroad in Bangala. The Rajah might bo 
quite sure that, whenever they had made safe their position elsewhere, they 
would throw him over, and demand the very places w^hieh they then profes- 
sed to protect. 

By the offer oljdgirs and money payments, Rajah Jai Singh succeed- 
ed in overcoming Muhammad Khan’s reluctance to serve again. Before 
he appeared in the field, however, the Mahrattas, having crossed the Jamna 
at the ferries opposite Aurilyah and Sarae Ajit Mall in the Etawah district, 
had plundered Khanpur, Derapiir, Mangalpur, Sikandrah and Shiuganpur.^ 
Their collectors had recovered khajidi from the zamindars and faujdars 
of the Duab. Other parties were scattered in the country of Gwaliar, 
Bijipiirf had been surrounded, and the inhabitants of AntriJ; had taken 
refuge in Gwaliar. The latter were suspected of being in league with the 
invaders. The zamindars of Raojha (?) had been defeated. 

On the 7tli Ramzan, 1148 H (10th Jan. 1736), the Kawah’s troops 
began to cross the Jamna. Muhammad Kliaii had fixed the 14th Shawwal 
for his own advance, but as the Mahrattas were reported to have gone off 
towards Delhi, the inhabitants of Akbarabad and Eae Shin Das, naib, be- 
came frightened. The army of the invaders in Bhadawar might see their 
opportunity, and crossing the river might invest the city. 

Reports now came in that one force of Mahrattas had advanced beyond 
]Srurabad§ in the direction of Akbarabad, and that another party was near 

^ The first is, I suppose, our Cawiipore, the other places aro in the Cawnpur dis- 
trict. There is, however, a kashah Khatipur just south of Aurdyah. 

t Lat. 26®, 2^ Long. 77^, 28^, fifty-two milo&S. W. of GwaHar. 

% Twelve miles S. of Gwaliar. 

§ Fourteen miles K. W. of Gwaliar. 

' . - ■ . . . ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■■ ■ ' , " .. ■ ■■ ' 

i 
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Antri in the eountrj of Bliadawar. Accordingly on the 21flt Kainzaii, 114S 

H. (24th Jan. 1'73G), a division of two thousand horse and two thousand foot, 
under Zabardast Khan, Easul Khan and others, was sent to Dholpur to pro- 
tect the ferries on the Chamhal. The zainindars of the Dandota, Satgir, 
Ardwar, Tunpuri and Gujar clans were granted Icliilats^ and ])osted from 
point to point (ndhalanil) to guard the routes. This task was efficiently 
performed, although the naib faujdar of Dholpur had retreated. A party 
of the enemy posted themselves at Nurabad and came daily to the ferries, 
but found they were unable to cross. Muhammad Khan exercised similar 
vigilance in Akbarabad ; at length the Mahrattas went back to Bliadawar, and 
there rejoined their other army. Gwaliar was held by ’Uinr Khan, with two 
thousand men from Man under Kale Khan Khatak, Slier Khan Warakzai 
and Ahmad Khan Afiidi, added to one thousand men of Gwaliar itself. 

The usual complaints now commenced of want of means, and of diffi- 
culties about the pay of the troops. Yakut Khan, Khan Bahadur, was 
sent home to bring five lakhs of rupees, but after great difficulty he pro- 
vided 1,20,000 rupees. This was like a drop of water on a fire. Muhammad 
Khan, though ready and willing, professed to have no money, and for a year 
had been waiting in Akbarabad, put off from day to day with promises. 

Muhammad Khan’s efforts were further paralysed by doubts of the 
policy favoured at Court. He exclaims that he could not find the word to 
the enigma j while he waited for orders to march on Dholpur, the infidels 
resorted to Delhi, where they received audience of His Majesty. Tlioy were 
received as friends, and money was bestowed on them. Should he march to 
Dholpur and fight the enemy, he might be told by the ministers that peace 
had been concluded, and that he had only thrown matters into confusion. 

/ He reports that Baji Eao had one hundred thousand horsemen in 
Bundelkhand, Bhadawar and Gwaliar. Part of them had gone towards 
Kalpi intending to plunder Kora. The sons of Chattarsal and Bhagwant 
(of Ghazipur in the Pathpur district) had agreed to pay them lakhs, and to 
levy krors of rupees for them in that country ; other Hindu Eajahs and 
zamindars beyond the Jamna and Chambal had pricked up their ears, and 
even some parties of Muhammadans from Malwa had entered their service. 
The Bhadauriya Eajah like the rest had come to terms with the invaders. 
In no way had Baji Eao quitted the service of Eajah Sahii, nor had the 
Mahrattas ceased to harry the Imperial territory. At such a critical moment, 
the Nawab could not undei'stand why Burhan-ul-Mulk was sent to his 
J Subah, and Eajah Abhai Singh of Marwar to his home. 

At length Eajah Jai Singh Saw^e wrote to say that, on the 8th Eahi 

I, 1149 H. (5th July, 1736), Baji Eao and his son had submitted to tlie 
Imperial authority. With Ednuji Sendhia, Mulhar Hoikar, Baswant lUa 
Punw^r, and other companions, he sought an interview with the Eajah at 
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DLolpiir. He gave an agreement under his seal, with sureties, not to act 
contrary to his word, Baji Eao left on the 18th of the same month, while 
Eajah Jai Singh proceeded towards Subah Ajmer, where the Eathors had 
raised disturbances. Apparently this was the occasion on which Baji E^o 
received the appointment of naib Nazim of !MOwa.* 

Shortly afterwards, in the same year, the Mahrattas crossed over into 
the Buab and plundered Firuzabad, ’Itimadpur and Jalesar. Bm*ban-ul- 
Mulk, without waiting for the rest of the Imperial forces, attacked and 
defeated them near Jalesar. Khan Dauran Khan then advanced from Delhi 
with a large force, accompanied by Muhammad Khan at the head of twelve 
thousand men. They met Burhan-ul-Mulk near Mathura early in Zil 
Hajj 1149 H. (March — April, 1787). As they were returning to, Delhi the 
Jats of the village of Mitrol, between Kodal and Palwal, fell on and plun- 
dered their baggage. By the Emperor’s order Muhammad Khan returned 
to protect Akbarabad.f 

3£i(iliammad Khan asJcs foy* Bengal mid Batna, hid gets Allahabad, 

Kaim Khan was now at Court, and through his influence, the Emperor 
promised to appoint Muhammad Khan to Patna and BangaH. To conceal 
the matter from Mahabat Jang, the then Subahdar of Bengal, no 
was to issue for that Subah, a note in the Emperor’s hand- writing being 
taken instead. Muhammad Shah was never long of one mind, and he 
soon began to raise difficulties. Muhammad Khan then proposed that Kaim 
Khan should be made Nazini of ’Azimabad- Patna, 'while he should be made 
naib of Bengal under the heir-apparent;. He offered to remit to Court 
all the property confiscated by ’All Wardi Khan, and to pay regularly ten 
or fifteen times the revenue forwarded by Sarfaraz Khan, J signing any 
undertaking that might be demanded. Notwithstanding these |)romises, 
the negotiation seems to have fallen through. 

Allahabad was then asked for, but a formidable rival arose in Burhan- 
ul-Mulk, who offered a feshhash of fifteen lakhs of rupees. Muhammad 
Khan’s claims appear, however, to have had some weight. His conditions 
w^ere, that he should obtain the Subah, free of all interference, including 
Jaunpur, Grhazipur, Kuhna Sarae, Banaras, Hadah, Manikpur, Ghora, Kalin- 
jar etc. ; that Kora and Kanauj shoixld be made over to him as dependen- 
cies ; and that Sarkar GwMiar shoul<y3e given to Khizr Khan as Subah, 
with Muhammad Khan a;S Nazim. ’'^Without entering Kora, he could not 
bar the way to the sons of OhattarsM and Bhagwant, and if he had no 

^ Grant Dufi, 234, 235. 

t Bowson’s Elliot, VIII. 54, 55, 56. 

X Son of the former Snhahddr, Naw4b Shuja'-nd-daula. He had been ousted by 
All Wardi IChan Mahabat Jang# 
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Jurisdiction there, Ms interference would oeeasioii never-ending disputes. 
Kiinauj, which was iu the hands of a stranger, the Ehadaiiriya Eajah, was 
his home country, and till he held it he could never feel himself safe while 
absent in Allahabad. At length the fa?mdn oi appointment was forwarded 
by Kamr-uddin Kluin Chin *Itimad-ud-daula, the Wazir, and Muhammad 
Khan was ordered to attend Court at once with five hundred horse. 

It was in the beginning of Eajab 1148 H. (Nov. — Dec. 1735), that 
Muhammad Khan was restored to the Subah of Allahabad. A few months 
afterwards, on the 4th Muharram, 1149 H. (4th May, 173G),'^ Sarbuland 
Khan was restored. Muhammad Khan seems to have obtained afterwards 
promises of re-instatement, hut his claims were postponed to those of Amir 
Khan ^Umdat-.ul-Mulk, wEo was appointed to Allahabad in the year 1730. t 
On Amir Khan’s assassination iu 1159 H. (Jan. 174G to Jan. 1747), J the 
Subah passed to ’Abd-ul Mansur Khan Safdar Jang.§ 

On relinquishing his government into the hands of Sarbuland Khan, 
Nawdb Muhammad Khan strongly recommended to his protection Ihijah 
Jaswant Siagh, zamindar of Bhadoi|l who when at Court bad been made a 
SiJihazdrl^ 2000 horse, with the title of Eajah and the gift of kettle-drums. 
He was appointed to the charge of the rahddri from Baniiras to Allahabad, 
and he performed well the duty of keeping the roads open. Eajah Jai 
Singh of Maudah had, however, interfered, and had collected much money 
from Bhacloi. Eajah Jaswant Singh would he hoped be preserved from 
further oppression. 

Muhammad Khan’s interest in Eajah Jaswant Singh arose from the 
fact that the Eajah had given to the Nawab a daughter in marriage. Jas- 
waiit Singh had also taken the field on one occasion in Muhammad Khan’s 
cause. In 1148 H. when Muhammad Khan was re-appointed to Allahabad, 
Sarbuland Khan wrote secretly from Shahjahanabad to his son and deputy, 
Shah Nawaz Khan, directing him to oppose the entry of the new Subah- 
dar. On the other hand, Jaswant Singh, at the instigation of Muhammad 
Khaii, marched from Bhadoi towards Araii, having with him 2000 horse 
and 20,000 matchlockmen. He was Joined by Lai Bikramajit, son of JograJ 
GrahilwM’, Eajah of Bijipur and Kantit.*f The allies then prepared to at- 
tack Sayyad Muhammad Khan, ruler of Arail. On hearing of this rising, 
Shah Nawaz Khan left the fox’t of Lai Jalwah in parganah Sangror with 
1000 horsemen, Shekh Allahyar, author of the Sadikat-ul-AIcdUm, having 

^ Both dates are taken from the “ TabsMt-un-K£zmn.” 

t Dow, II, 438, ed. 1803. 

J Miftah-ut-tawarikh, p. 489. 

§ Amad-ixs-Sa’dat, p. 50. 

11 In the Mirzapur district, on the left bank of the G-anges. 

% Both ill the Mirzapur district. 
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command o£ tlie van. Marching all night, they crossed the Ganges at the 
ferry of Kasondhan,’^ Before their arrival, Jaswant Singh attacked Say- 
yad Muhammad Khan, most of whose men fled ; and although he held his 
ground under a mango tree with a small body, some forty-three in number, 
of his best troops, his artillery and standard elephant were taken, Shekh 
Allahjar now arrived, and Shah Nawaz Khan engaged the enemy on the 
left. Their horsemen, thinking the day was won, had dismounted, and 
were seated in the bed of a dry tank. When the Muhammadans approach- 
ed, the syces ran away, Lai Bikramajit and Jaswant Singh alone succeeded 
in mounting their horses. The other men tried to escape on foot pursued 
by Shekh Allahyar’s troops. Many of the horses, owing to the uneven 
ground of the tank, fell and threw their riders. Shekh Bin Muhammad 
Bilgrami, hami^ered by his armour and his iron gauntlets, and the unsteadi- 
ness of his horse, was set upon by a group of ten Eajputs, who pulled him 
off his horse. He succeeded in cutting off the heads of two men, and broke 
his sword on the third. Of the seven left one tried to wrestle with Din 
Muhammad, when Sayyad Muhammad, a retainer of Shekh Allahyar’s, rode 
up and was about to dismount. Din Muhammad told him not to interfere. 
Two of the assailants now fled, another tripped and fell, and Din Muhammad 
despatched him with his mace. Sayyad Muhammad then wounded the last 
Eajput, who threw down his sword and begged for his life. This encounter 
was witnessed by Shekh Allahyar, then fifteen or sixteen years of age, from 
the back of his elephant. Pursuit was made for three kos, till they drew 
near to the hills of Bijipur. In the morning 1720 dead bodies were counted 5 
on the side of Shah Nawaz Khan 83 men were wounded and 7 killed, t 


JSFdcUr SJidlds Invmion. 

^ When Nadir Shah invaded India and defeated the Imperial troops near 
the pivnx' Tr<%.^ary 1739, (1151 H.) Muhammad Shah, the day before the 
When Bdji '^uxmmad Khan in charge of his women. Muhammad 
to unite in one confederaticia some hitter remark as to his absence from the 
better order, Muliammacl KEa^jick retort from Muhammad Kluin. The 
returned a favourable ftse at Bangash gluit on the Jamna. Many 
^^ovoked SI- interest in the world — M^Eanm The Emperor 

"his houunark which reminds one of"iV^ ill- The messenger went back 
frail mortality shitU trusK-® chamberlains (iiaskolii) 
t -STawab vepbei that ‘ or Imt 'Kritos in dust> longer able to excuse 

\tlengtbtwootISamr 

.mos. s, 

Sb4Vspage(&^y^^,^H3Compa' < 
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luid come. Putting on his chain mail-shirt his breastplate aiul 

bacli-piece (hagtar and his helmet (Jcht::) and gaunilets 

aiul attaching to his waist his shield, sword and dagger, ho 
started fo,r the audience hall, taking* with him his son, Ahmad Khiin. M u- 
hammad Kluin, being a mere soldier, did not understand a slngdo wortl ol: 
Persian, Tnrki or Pushtu, while Ahmad lOuin understood all three. 
When they arrived, Nadir Shah and Muhammad Shah were seated on two 
chairs in a line. Two hundred Wilayatis were on the right and two hun- 
dred on the left of Nadir Shtih with drawn swords in their hands. The 
master of the ceremonies (’Arzbegi) announced Muhammad Khan, stating 
that he was armed and refused to leave his sword at the door, on the ground 
that he was a soldier, not a noble, and that a soldier’s jewels were his arms. 
Nadir Shah directed that he should be admitted armed. ^Wlien Muham- 
mad Kluin appeared, he first made obeisance to his own king, and then 
turning to. Nadir Shab presented his dagger by wvay of offering (nazar)* 
Nadir *Shah touched and remitted it. Muhammad Khan then went and 
stood at the right side of Muhammad Shah. Nadir Shah remarked, “ Pro- 
ther Mirza Muhaininad Beg, you have three faithful servants, and the rest 
are traitors ; those three are Nasir Khan, Khan Bauran Khan and J^Iuham- 
mad Khan ; from these I received no letters, from all the rest I received 
invitations to invade your country.” Muhammad Khan craving leave, re- 
marked tliat none was so faithless as he ; for had he been staunch His Majes- 
ty would not have easily come so far ,* and he regretted that he had not 
been posted to the van of the army. Nadir Shah made no reply:^ After a 
short interval a more valuable than given to any of his equals, 

■was granted. Putting on the robes, he made his obeisance, but gave no 
money offering. Niklir Shah’s wazir, thinking this was wrong, asked the 
reason. Muhammad Khan answered that it was not a soldier’s business to ^ 
give tribute of gold and silver, that he left to amirs and w ny.i r s 
only a soldier, and his head was his offenng, deputy^ 

Some days after this, Muhammad Khan attaJrn^ of the new Subah- 
two kings were seated as before, guarded by tbyf ihlyastigation of Muhammad 

Nadir Shah’s Persian troops and a smalLmber of Mu with him 2000 horse 

were drawn up outside. With MujMad was a Shekkramajit, son of Jograj 
very clever but veiy thin and YevmoYt He was a perf Cftheu prepared to"^ at- 
of archery, and possessed ^a^fs' of every sort.J learing of this rising, 

. ’anah Sangror with 

^ Pir Muhammad Kvas is named as the authority for this 

t A village close to Balganj, on the Oawnpur road, 8 miles sl " having 

hfid- ■ . 

X The names of various kinds of arrows then in 

it tears theAt-tawsingle arrow costs as much as a gold eoin. 2. 
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Nldir Shah called out a champion, a great Mg man, and ashed Muham- 
mad Shah to match him, Muhammad Khan proposed to meet him, hut the 
Sbekhzada offered to go instead. The Nawab laughed at him, and 
said he did not want to be turned into the laughing stock of the army. 
The Shekhzada would not listen. Meanwhile, the perspiration poured down 
Muhammad Kli a iTs body from anxiety, and he ni uttered a prayer to God. 
Seeing his opponent, the Persian said he would lift him and carry him 
off on his lance point. The combatants then galloped their horses at 
each other, and the Persian several times failed to touch the Shekli. 
At last his lance liitting him penetrated through his armour, and 
he was lifted from his horse, sticking to the end of the lance like a nat 
(tumbler), and he bled a little.’ Nadir Shah began to laugh, and the counte- 
nances fell of those on the other side. Then wounded as he was, the Sliekh 
let fly an arrow at the horseman’s bead so that it went through his steel 
head-piece and his chain-shirt, then enteiung his horse’s body it came out and 
fell into the ground uninjured. The man stunned sat on his horse for a minute 
with the lance in his hand. The vSliekh, with the lain-e still sticking into 
him, called out Come and remove this, for the man is dead.” Nadir Shah 
praised the Shekli higlily and gave him a On the 7th 8a far, 1153 

• H. (5th May, 1739), Nadir Shah left Delhi, taking with him all his pluu- 
. der. 

^ Muhammad Khan’s correspondence contains little or no reference to 
th nvasion of Nadir Shah, possibly because he was present in person at 
hej quarters, and thus had less occasion to write letters. Only onoc, in writ- 
ing -vO Baji Eao, he declares that wlien Nadir Shah attacked Kandahai*, the 
Afghans of Kabul wTote that if Muhammad Khan were appointed they 
would resist, they only wanted a leader. When he spdke to the Emperor, 
the plan was at first approved but subsequently rejected. 

When Baji Eao, after the departure of Nadir Shah, wdshod the nobles 
to unite in one confederation to reduce the affairs of the Taimniya line to 
better order, Muhammad Klian was one of the nobles to whom he wrote. 
The Nawab returned a favourable reply, though, as he iirofessed, ho had 
little further interest in the world — “ chmyd nakshe ast lar-cth o ^iydda m 
swdrb nesf — a remark which reminds one of Bacon’s — 

** Who then to frail mortality shiill trust 
But limns on water, or but writes in dust.” 

These plans were put an end to by Baji E:io’s death in the year 1740. 

( 

8])car. 5. without head, it infficsts'' a blow hut no w'oimd. 6. Thtith. An- 

kri-(U}\ with, a bent head like a saddlo-makor’s needle, 8. Ndwak^ this is a kind of 
pipe of steel like a liuto fpungij att/iched to the bow. In this district Biroli Chaiul 
Thok, in parganah Shainsabad East, is eolebratod for its bows and arrows. 
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Death of Ahlar KMn. 

It was about this time, 1152 H. (1739), that NIs^sun-xil-MuIk and his 
son, Gliazi-ud-din, now at the head of affairs, disgusted Muhammad 
Khan by non-fulfilment of a promise to confirm him in his govern- 
Blent of Allahabad, which was given to Amir Khan ^IJmdat-ul-Mulk.^' 
Muhammad Khan quitted Court without leave and retired to lus estates. 

Sher Zaman Khdn and Abu Samad Khan were sent at the head of a large 
force, with ox'ders to turn him out of his territory. Nawab Muhamnuid 
Khan, not being in good health himself, sent his elder sons, Akbar Khan and 
Ahmad Klnin, to oppose the invaders. Akbar Khan bad ten thousand horse, 
and Ahmad Khan five hundred horse and one hundred swivel guns carried 
on camels. The foot soldiers were also very numerous. 

The two armies met at Eao-ka-Sikandra in the Aligarh district. Now, 
Muhammad Khan had instructed his chief-men that on no aeeoimt were 
they to allow Akbar Khan to fight on horseback, for being a young man 
of rash temper, he might ride into the enemy’s ranks and be destroyed. The 
Pathans therefore forced Akbar Khiin to mount an elepluint. Alunad 
Khan’s elephant was coming up alongside, when Akbai’ Khan called out 
Keep that elephant back, why are you driving it up beskh.^ mine.” Akbar 
Khan was of a very proud nature, and being the next in age, he did not defer 
even to the eldest son, Kaim Khan, thinking that on Muhammad Kluiii’s 
death he, Akbar Khan, would succeed. Ahmad Khan was vexed by his 
brother’s words, and drove his elephant off to some distance. 

The-hattlew^en began, both of the nobles sent from Delhi were slain, 
and the Pathaiih^ gained -the day. Then Ahmad Khan out of revenge 
turned his camel swivels in the direction of Akbar Khan, and ordered them 
to be discharged. TfiC ball from one of the zamMralc penetrated Akbar 
Khan’s brain, and he was killed on the spot. They brought the body home, 
and Nawab Muhammad Kh4n mourned much for him, lying for three days 
on his cushion weeping or him and fasting. 

MuJiammad Khai^egoiiates for Ali Mulia^mnad IDidfi Moliela. 

In 1153 H. (iSth Mkch, l740-»-7th March, l74d), Eajah Harnand 
was sent as Nazim to KatahV, with orders to exixeP Ali 
Eohela. In this difficulty th^Eohela appealed to the Nawab to intere^ll^x. 
for him, for although Harnand bad given his acquittance for the X 

he still showed hostile intentiohs* The Nawab wrote to Kamr-ud-din 
Khan, Wazir, hoping that he woul^not send his son Mir Muln-ud-din 
Khan, to reinforce Eajah PIarnan4, ’Ali Muhammad Khdn was a loyal 
subject, who bad attended Court every ^^ear, and in 1729 when ’Azim-uiiah 
Khan Zahir-ud-daula, the wazir’s brotheiv went against the Sayjads of Bar- 
ha, the Eohela joined with his troops andclid good service. A man who 
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performs suclx services sliould not be ruined for some little fault, especially 
at a time when the rebels (the Mabrattas) were very strong. Even if a 
fault had been committed, let it be forgiven. Kaim Khan was also instructed 
to urge the same objections to the wazir personally. But on the 4th Mu- 
harram, 1154 H. (llth Mai*ch, 1741) letters were received from Kaim 
Khan, stating that the wazir insisted on presenting his son, Mir Mu’in-ud-din 
to the Emperor, so that he might be appointed to support Eajah Harnand, 

Before this, Muhammad Khan had sent Bahmat Khan and Shah Ikh- 
tiyar to negotiate with Bajah Harnand. Shah Ikhtiyar came back with 
a message asking for two trusty men. Mukim Khan and ’Abdullah Khan 
were sent wuth him, and they took with them the wazir’ s letter in original. 
They reached Budaon. Meanwhile Bahniat Khan had joined the Bajah, and 
remained in his camp six days. Then he was dismissed, and the Bajah made 
three or four marches of twenty Jcos, and drew near to the army of ’Ali 
Muhammad Khan, who had encamped at seven or eight kos from, xl.nwala.’^ 

In this interval Muhammad Khan had advised ’Ali Muhammad Khan 
not to hold money too dear, but to settle matters. The Kawab had never 
seen his troops, no doubt they were efficient. But, by aid from friends, 
matters might be brought to a happy conclusion. He should, however, 
strengthen his posts and collect men and material. His men should be 
called in from all outlying posts to one point. No opponent could carry 
away the soil, and after he had retired the thdnas could be restored as 
before. If the troops were scattered, they could not support each other, 
and if one party suffered a reverse, all the rest were disheartened. All this 
had been experienced and proved by Muhammad Khan. But as far as 
possible, soft words should be used, and money spent to get rid of the diffi- 
culty. If in no way it could be settled, eveu at the cost of a year’s income, 
then an efficient resistance should be made. 

The affair ended by the defeat and death of Bajah Harnand, t Muham- 
mad Khan did his best to persuade the wazir that ’AH Muhammad Khan 
bad not meant to fight, and that the calamity vras not his fault. He was 
still ready to submit. 

Nawab Muhammad Khan’s correspondence with ’Ali Muhammad Khan 
ends with the acknowledgment of a letter, which mentioned the arrival of the 
Bohelas at Almorah in Kumaonon the 5th Eamzan, 1154, (8rd Nov. 1741). 
The hillmen had fled to the other side of the Sai^jii, while the zamindar of 
Srinagar and Sirmiir Bahat had sent bis Brother to treat. Snow having 
fallen, the Bohelas had removed to Budrpur and would soon be back at Anwala. 
Muhammad Khan refers to the advice he had given that, the climate being 
severe and the produce small, an arrangement should be made. The coui'- 

* In the Bareli district. 

t Life of Hafiz Eahmat Khan, pp. 16, 17. 
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tiers, be says, looked on a settlement as a victory, and be atlvised ’All 
Mubammad Kban to report to Court that, to please tbenij bo bad left tlie 
bills and bad returned to Anwala. 

Nardgcm Dds i^hmde7*s Nftjih AH Xlubds cam]), 

Narayan Das, an officer of Rajab Jai Singb Sawae, bad been sent to 
restore order in Bbadawar. Wbile there, bis troops got out of hand from 
want of pay, and plundered the ecpiipage of Najib ’AH .Khan, an officer in 
the einpdoy of Kamr-uddin Kban, the wazir, who was collecting in Karbal/-' 
IsTawab Mubammad Kban, who at the time was fiiujdar of Shikobabad,'^' 
sent Amr Singb and Sbaistab Kban to persuade Karayan Das to give up 
the jn’operty. Purdil Khan was despatched with men to aid Kajib ’Ali 
Kliiin, and Ja’far Kban Bakbsbi, who was out in the parganabs, was 
directed to follow. In addition Mangal Kban was sent. When the latter 
reached Sarae Ajlt Mall, and Ja’far Kban was near Itawab, Karayan Das 
made ofi: by the fords on the Jamna. They followed and persuaded him to 
deliver up one elepbnnt, elephant kettle-drums, several swivel guns (mhltla) 
and cannon, with carts and bullocks. After considerable difficulty, an ac- 
cj^uittance was obtained from Najib ’All Kban and forwarded to tiic wazir. 

Btorg of a Alango. 

I introduce here, as an illustration of manners, a story about a won- 
derful mango tree in Parrukbabad. One day Muhammad Kluin was seated 
in the back seat of Mubammad Shah’s liauda during a liuiiting-cxpedi- 
tiou. The Emperor ate a mango half a seer in weight, of very Hue taste, 
good colour and exquisite aroma. He gave the stone to Mubammad Khan, 
who wrapped it in bis handkerchief, and sent it to Kaim Kban then at Ear- 
rukhabacH Kaim Klnin came out to meet it with lionour as far as Soronf, 
through which , before the founding of Kasganj,J ran the road to Doihi. 
The mango stone w^as planted in the Haiyat Bagb, where is Mulnimiiiad 
Khan’s tomb. The fruit it yielded when it grew up bad no, equal in Far- 
rukbabad, though only half as good as the ori gi nal. 

Whenever it began to dower, a company oflnlimtry (najih) was sta- 
tioned round it, and they kept guard over it,§ During the fruit season 
thirty seers of milk a day were poured over the roots. It ■stobd'^it'^tbe 

^ Poth in the Manipuri district. 

t On tlio Burhgaiiga, 27 miles K. of Eta and about 60 miles K. W. of Earruhlia- 

bad. 

X Kinetcen miles K. of Eta and about 8 miles S. W. of Soron. 

§ Similar honours were paid in the time of the late Kawah of Rampur to tlic tree 
Samar-hihisht” in a village just east of Thana Bhowan in tlio hliwatfnrnfi'^'ar dis- 
trict* Tliis tree has an entry in the khmt or Proprietary Record all to itself, I 
think the Nawilh paid Rs. 300 for the tree, 
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licad of Xasir Khan’s tomb, who had once been Subahdar of Kabul. Nawab 
MnzafEar Jang (1771 — 179G) tried to propagate the tree by budding, but 
with the greatest difficulty the gardeners obtained one tree, which was put in 
the ’Ah Eagh, where it was known as the “ golah” mango. Kawab Shaulcat 
Jang (1813—1823) once sent several of the mangoes from the tree in the 
Haiyat Eagh to Hakim Mahndi ’Ali Khdn, ehakladar of Miihamdi in 
Audh, who lived for many years in the Eatehgarh cantonment. Ifalindi ’All 
Khan said he had eaten few mangoes equal to them, and he asked for 
some cuttings. Shaukat Jang gave permission, but from the day the cut- 
ings were taken, the original tree began to decay and in one year it dried up 
and died. 

3iti7iammad KhdrCs death and his eliaraeter* 

The close of Kawab Muhammad Khan’s career was now at hand. He 
was more than eighty (lunar) years old ’when an abscess formed in his neck. 
The Emperor sent a letter of condolence and one of bis private physicians, 
Alwi Khan. The Hakim’s treatment was of no avail, and on the 2iid Zil 
Ka’d 1156 H. (9tli December 1743), Muhammad Klniii breathed his last. 
When Muhammad Shall heard of bis death, he wrote this chronogram — 

Sitibi4--hdh Hind t field 3' 

About three hours before bis death, the Kawab, to prove the strength 
with ivhich God had endowed him, took up his bow and arrow from his bed, 
and aimed at the roof with such force that the ai row buried itself up to 
its head in the wood. 

He was interred in th^ Haiyat Bagh, in the village of Nekpur Khurd, 
jiargana Pahara, half a mile or so west from the Man gate of the city.f 
The tomb stands on an elevated platform and is surmounted with a high 
dome, which can he seen for some miles round. It was built by the 
Kawab in his own lifetime. Bound it he planted a garden in which was 
every fruit to be found at Delhi. There -^^ere forty wells for irrigation, and 
the income of twelve villages was spent on it. Eoshan Kluin, chela, had the 
care of it. While digging the foundations foi the tomb, an iron 
weighing hve maunds was found. The workmen proposed to fix it on the 
top of tlie ficHn^hut Eoshan Khan said he could get five maunds of iron easily 
enough, and he had another spike made. The iron rod fchus disinterred was 
put down at the gate of the garden, and young men went daily to try their 
strength by lifting it. In Nasir Jang’s time (1706 — 1813) it somehow got 

^ Another “ Tarildi” is ‘‘ Eakhhtil-ji^’^^^ walti.” 

f Kali Itae, p. 53. 

J See KaH Eao, p. 127, for a description of what is evidently the same as 
that referred to in the text. 
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broken. The two pieces, in 1839, still lay near the Man gate, and the Hin- 
dus worshipped them, sajing, that it was the head of Bhim Sen’s spear. ^ 

Nawab Muhammad Khan to the last maintained very jdain and soldier- 
like habits. His manner was not overhearing, he had no pride, and was 
free foom self-glorilication. He always wore clothes of the commonest 
stufE. In his audience hall and in his house the only carpet consisted of 
rows of common mats, and on tliese the Pathans and chelas and all persons, 
high or low, had to be content to sit. The Nawab sometimes sat on a cu- 
shion, sometimes without one. As the Pathans presented themselves, tliey 
uttered an Aiiji Nawab ^ saldm ’alaik'' then sat down in rows. At meal 
times five to six hundred Pathans would sit down to the same trays. To 
each were given two unleavened cakes of half a seer each with a cupful of 
meat, and a flat dish of paldo, or whatever else there was, all receiving an 
equal share. The same food was placed before the Nawab. Pathans ge- 
nerally eat paldo of cow and huiEalo flesh, and this the Nawab liked. He 
disliked soft bread. They say his kitchen expenses amounted to five hun- 
dred rupees a day. 

When any noble from Delhi visited the Nawab, no change was made, 
the same mats were spread to sit on, and the same food presented. The 
visitors were astonished at the contrast between his great wealth and power, 
and the simplicity of his personal habits. Then, for each day after their 
arrival, the Nawab would name some chela to entertain the visitor sump- 
tuously. 

Once Nawab ’Umdat-ul-Mulk Amir Kban, on his way from the East, 
passed through EarrukbabM with his followers, who were so effeminate in 
their habits that they applied lamp-black to their eyelids, black powder to 
their teeth, and red dye to their hands and feet ; wearing also finger-rings, 
silver bracelets and ear-rings. The Nawab himself adopted the same style. 
Their camp was pitched in the Lakhola Bagh, planted by Nawab Kaim 
Khan before his accession. f Kaim Khan went to see Amir Khan, with 
whom he was on familiar terms, having known him at Delhi. Amir Khan 
proposing a visit to Nawab Muhammad Khan, Kaim Khan said he would in- 
form Baba Khan” (his father) that day, and would take him the next day. 
Accordingly he went from AmethiJ and told his father. Next morning 
the dhcdn-khdna was adorned with a white cloth, and a common pillow 
was put ready. Then Muhammad Khan sat down with a high cap on, such 
as then usually worn at Mau. Before him were a jgdnAdn of painted wood 

^ Kali Kae, p. 127. 

t It lies outside the Kadiri gate, east of the city, between it and Futehgarh can- 
tonment. 

% Half a mile from the Ganga gate, at the . E. corner of the city. 
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and a ])ell-metal spittoon. Amir Kban arrived and was placed at tlie ISTa- 
Wiib’s side. After a little, the Nawab taking out a prepared betel-leaf from 
Ms wooden box and a bottle of scent from a wooden casket, presented ])dn 
and scent to the visitor and dismissed him. Nawab Amir Khan was miieh 
amused at this poor display. On the road back he said to Kaim Khan, 
Though your father is a Eawan Hazari, he looks like a villager, why do 
you not teach him better Kaim Khan gave some playful answer. 

Meanwhile Muhammad Khan had given orders to his chela, Ja’far 
Khan, the chief Eakhshi, (who gives his name to the Mohulla Bazarya Ja’f at 
KhMi), to provide such an entertainment that his master’s name should not 
be a byeword in Delhi. Ja’far Khan got out some thousands of silver vessels, 
he cut up many thousand rupees’ worth of gold brocade, and spread scarlet 
broad-cloth all over his bagh. He sent for all the favourite singers, and 
made ready the most exquisite meats. Nawab Muhammad Khan sent to 
tell Naw4b Amir Khan that a feast was ready at Ja’far Khan’s house. After 
dinner, Amir Khan’s men proposed making over the silver dishes for safety 
to the servants of the house, but Ja’far Khan refused them, saying they 
were the perquisite of the khidmatgars. The gold brocade was taken away 
by the singing-women and their men. Amir Khan was now loud in his 
praise of Muhammad Khan. At his next visit, the Nawab made him a 
handsome present, and excused himself for having entertained him so badly, 
on the ground that he was only a soldier, 

Nawab Muhammad Khan was a great lover of the fair sex. We know 
that he had twenty-two sons and twenty-two daughters who grew up and 
were married. For the number of his concubines he was like a second 
Solomon. He had, they say, seventeen hundred women in the private 
apartments of his palaces. There were besides nine establishments (alclid^ 
ra) of one hundred women each, taken from all classes, Kachi, Ohamar? 
Koli, Rajput, Banya, Bahmau, Sayyad, Mughal, Pathan and Shekh. Many 
had seen their lord’s face but once, yet all their life long they received the 
monthly allowance first fixed. Of the seventeen hundred, some nine hun- 
dred had died in the Nawah’s lifetime ; their tombs were in the BulancI 
Bagh'^% where no men were ever buried. Some days after the death of 
Kaim Khmi became known, the Bibi Sahiba, Muhammad Khan’s widow, 
like a sensible ivoman, threw open the doors of the Bara Mahal, sending 
word to the inmates that they had three days given them, in which they 
might leave if they liked. Those that stayed would get bread of barley 
and clothes of gazi (the commonest quality of cotton cloth), for neither 
Muhammad Khan nor Kmm Khan was there to provide for them. About 
four hundred women elected to letive with all their property, and four hun- 
dred only remained to eat the Bibi Sahiba’s barley bread. 

* Just outside the Man gate. 
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J ivii places of trust were given to thorn, the Hawab's 
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houseliold was in tbeir charge, and bis whole establishment jin cler their 
orders. For many of them he obtained the title of jNawab from the 
Emperor. 

Of whatever caste a chela had been, he was married to the daughter of 
a chela originally of the same caste, a Eajput was given to a Rajput, a Brah- 
man to a Brahman, and so forth. This plan was followed till the time of 
Nawah Ahmad Khan Grhalib Jang (1752 — 17'71). After that time they all 
got mixed together, so that one caste cannot he distinguished from another. 
Among the chelas were the sons of powerful Rajahs, who by misfortiina 
had been captured and made Muharamadans, Thus Bhamsher Khan “Masjid- 
wala” is reported to have been a Banafir Rajput, Sher Dil Khan was a Toinar, 
Pur Dil Khan a Gaur, Baud Khan a Brahman and so forth. 

The Mawdb used to tell his chelas to collect as much money, goods or 
jewels as possible. In adversity such property could he made of use to 
him or themselves. But he who built a masonry structure in any village 
would he at once removed from employment. Nothing was to be built but 
with sun-dried bricks and mud mortar, and to each chela permission was given 
to build a single brick room as reception hall. The only exception was in 
favour of Yakut Khan, Khan Bahadur, of whom we will speak again 
presently. 

A teacher was appointed for the boy chelas, his name was Kali Mij^an 
Shah. *When a boy could read and write, ho was taken before the Nawab, 
who presented him with one hundred rupees, a shield, and a sword, by way 
of hhilaH, 

From among the chelas of eighteen to twenty years of age, the Nawab 
selected five hundred youths, and trained them as a picked regiment. They 
had firelocks of Lahore, accoutrements of Bixltani broad-cloth, powder-horns 
each holding two and a half seer of powder, and eacdi a pouch with one hun- 
dred bullets. One day, they were drawn up along* the Jamna hank under 
the fort at Belhi while the Empei*or was seated on the fort wall, with 
Muhammad Khan standing in an attitude of respect beside him ; Muham- 
mad Slnih ordered them to lire at some moving object in the river, and was 
so delighted with the good practice they made, that he asked for a gift of 
the whole corps. Muhammad Khan made the objection that they were a lot 
of Brahmans and Rajputs, who could do nothing but talk a rustic and 

use their swords. The Emperor accepted the excuse, and sent one thousand 
rupees to he distributed. 

The names of the principal chelas, with any facts known about tliem, 
will now he given. 

^ Only one or two other chelas founded any gmy^ and the lUet will In* meiit-ionod 
under each man’s uamo. 
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1. YAKtiO} Kiuisr, Kha?^ IIajiaduk* 

On tlie clay after the battle, in which Sjiyynd Aluhilla Khan was taken 
prisoner, ’Azhu Kliaii Bara Khail, a friend of Muhamnaul Khan’s, prestMitiHl 
liim with a eunuch whom he named Yakut Khan, and lu‘ ohiained tor liini 
from Muhammad Shall the title of Khan Kahadnr. Yakut Xluin is said 
to have held the office of Kazir. On his seal were the words — 

YiikUt Bibrlili-TU ha-tufall-i-Muhamm^^ mb. 

In his case, the Kawab removed the prohibition against building or 
founding towns, saying tliat as he had no children it did not matter. Seven 
ganjes were founded by Yakut Kban. 

1. Kasganj, also sometimes called Yakut gnnj. It is now the most 
important town in the Eta district with, in 1872, 15,7(3 1< inhabitants. It 
lies nineteen miles K. of Eta.^ 

2. ’Aliganj, in parganali ’Azimnagar of the Eta district, SI miles E* 
of Eta, and about 30 miles K. W. of Earrukbabad. The date of the fort 
is 1148 TL (0th* July 1780 — 25th Juno 1731), and tlio mason Muhammad 
Adam Muhammad Khani” appears to be the same as the man mentioned 
at p. 278, who built the fort at Farrukhiibad.t 

3. Kaiiriyaganj. The only identification I can suggest for tliis place 
is the Kaiiriyaganj in parganah Akrahad of the Aligarh district, 13 miles 
from Aligarh. J 

4. Khudaganj, on the loft bank of the Kalinadi, in purganab Bhoj~ 
pur of the Earrukbabad district, on the main road to Gawnpnr, 17 miles 

S. E. of Earrnkhabad. The ancient name of the village was Samudi. 
Y'“akut Khan, besides the bazar, built a masonry sarar with a high gate, and 
a mosque. The date on the gateway was 1152 H. (30th March 1731) — 18th 
March 1740) ;§ it was removed in 1855-6 to make way for the metalled 
road to Eateligarh. 

5. Kahiganj. This is a small bazar on the Grand Trunk Eoad, in the 
parganah of Kislini Nabiganj in the Maiiipuri district. It lies about half 
way betAveen Be war and Chibramau.|l 

6. Y^'akutganj. This town is in parganah Ehojpur of ’the Earriiklni- 
bacl district, about seven miles S, E. of the city of Earrukhabad. Kali ihle 

^ Gaz. K. W. P. lY, 152. 

t Gaz. K. W. P, lY, no. The date, 1747 A. B., must bo wrong, il* tlio date in 
the Persian inscrixjtion, 1143 H., is correct 
t Gaz. K. P. 11, p, 572, 

§ Kali Eae, p. 133. 
i aaz, N. W. P. IV, 746. 
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{]). 133) sajB five villages were absorbed: (1), Jakba; (2), Jyanti; (3). 
Mukarrabpnr ; (d), Mnstaf abaci alias Ganwaganw j (5), part of I^agla Kliein 
The place nsed to be called Sarai Niiri, from Mijan Niiri Shah, a faqir, or as 
some say a eunuch, who built it. In Yakut Kbjiii’s time the site had 
become deserted ; he built a masonry sardi and changed the name. There 
is still an old mas] id, bearing the following inscription. : 

Masjul-i-ali Mnd rdliai fizd 
latdfat Niir JBahJish-i-Tmz-m 
BMtdHMi-ashKliiradgiftandarm 
Tarz acid slmd andar d7i haJiTA-Klmddd^ 

This gives the year 1086 H. (March 1675 — March 1676). 

7. Daryaegaiij, in parganah ’Azimnagar of the Eta district, on the 
Aliganj and Patiali road, 28 miles M. E. of Eta. The remains of a large 
brick fort built beneath the old bank of the Ganges are still to be seen."^ 
The chelas of former days used to say that Miyan Khan Bahadur 
spent twenty-five lakhs of rupees ou these gunges, his house, and the hdglis 
he planted. The house in which Bakhshi Fakhr-ud-claula used to live was 
built by Kbaii Bahadur ; and he planted the Kala Bagh, and built in it 
the Earahclari where Nawnib Muzaffixr Jang (1771 — 1796) was interred. 

A“aktjt Kiia]S‘ lost his life with his master, Kaim Khan, in the disastrous 
battle of November 1748, fougbt wdtb the Eohelas at Dauri Easiilpur near 
Budaon. The tradition is, that his elephant carried off his dead body to 
’Aliganj, and that he was buried there. His tomb is in the midst of an 
enclosure lying at the foot of the fort, suiTounded by a low wall of block 
kunker. At the foot of his tomb is a mound which is, tradition says, the 
burial-place of his elephant. The tomb wdth its well-preserved enclosing 
walls forms, together with the handsome frontage of the ruined tomb on 
the bigb mound above, the chief feature of interest in the place. f In the 
statement, on the page just cited, that Y^iit Khan was originally a Katiya 
Tluikur of Angraiya, I >suspect there is some confusion between him and 
another chela, Baz Bahadur Khan. At p. 154 of the Gazetteer, we are told 
Kluiu Bahadur had no issue, which is probably true, as he was a eunuch. Yet 
at p. (30 wo hear of his son, Bakhtbuland Khan. In Kali Eae’s Fateh- 
garb Nama”, p. 108, line 15, the Kesri Singh Katiya of Angraiya, who 
became a Miibammadan, is said to have borne the name of Baz Bahadur 
Khan, and it is he wlio was the father of Bakhtbuland Kluin, and not Yakut 
Khfui, Khan Bahadur. 

2. I).ALEE Kilvn*. We have already given an account of this chela at 
p. 286. There is a Dalerganj called after him. It lies 9 miles N. W, of 
Farrukhabiid, on the road to Kaimganj. 
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3. SiiAMsiiEii KiixCn, 111 1720-1 lie was appointed ^amil of tlio pn,r- 
ganalis of Bndaoo, Baliaswan and MxhrabM (see p. 283). At one time lie 
had charge of the parganahs of Musenagar, Bilhor, Akl)ar[)ur, Shalqnir and 
Kanaup all, except the latter, now in the Cawnpur disiriet. Abdail I\Ian^^u^ 
Klian Safdar Jang on his way from Faizabad to Delhi erost^iHl the (iang.cs 
a»t Naiiamaii gliat in parganah Bilhor. Shamsher Klian said that Sa.fdar 
Jang’s advanced tents should not be pitched ■within his jurisdiction, unless 
conipensation were paid for any damage caused to the crops. This order 
displeased Safdar Jang, and halting, he despatched a camel rider to Farridv- 
heibad with a letter to this effect : Wawdh numihir saluomt^ Blunnsher-i-* 
Jclmcl m dar onhjem bahmi, wagarna ah na hlmdhad mduih “ Respected 
Nawiib, greeting 1 put up your sword (slimMlter) in its scabbard, else it will 
lose its edge.’^ Muhammad Klnin ordered Sahib Ihie, his scribe, to write 
an answer to match. The Munshi wrote thus on the hack of the note, 
Waiodh mmddr salcimat, in shamaher marddn dar med rkah-i-nuxidim he’-hliuii 
ehashidah ha-migdn 'na midyad, “ Eespected Nawab, greeting 1 this sword, 
till it has tasted blood in battle, never returns to its sheath.’’ Safdar Jang, on 
receipt of this reply, wished to attack Shamsher Khan at once. His corxr- 
tiers dissuaded him, pleading the displeasure of the Emperor, adding that 
if he won, it would be said he had fought a slave, while if he lost, he would 
he dishonoured for ever. Accordingly he left the neighbourhood at once, 
and went on to Delhi. Shamsher Khan caused the rear guard to bo plun- 
dered. It is said that the ill-feeling between the rulers of Lakhnaii and 
Muhammad Khan’s family commenced from this trivial t|uarrcl. On Sham- 
sher Khan’s seal were the words JSFigaMdr, ai Muhammad^ dh-UsJimnslier. 
He played a principal part in the events following the death of Nawab Kaim 
Khiki j he was one of the five chelas arrested and sent to Delln, where he 
was executed in 1750, as will be more particularly related hereafter. His 
sons were : 1, Hasan ’Ali Khan ; 2, Eahm ’Ali Khan ; 8, ’Umr ’All Khan ; 
4, Kazim ’Ali Khan ; 5, llasul ’Ali Khiin. There is a Shamsherganj, called 
after him, in parganah Bewar of the Mainpuri district. 

4. MiJKfM KhXk, This chela held TJj jain daring the time Muhammad 

Khan was Subah of Malwji. He was one of the five sent in custody to 
Delhi by Safdar Jang and there executed. The motto of ids seal was — ■ 
Wall falahaz ndnui-Mukainmad He was with the Nawab froxu 

his early days, and the Bibi Sahiba observed no pardah to him. His sons 
were — 1, ’Azim Khan, 2, Hasan ’Ali Khan* 

5, Ja’fae Khak. He was the Nawab’s Bakhshi. His house was 
near the Tahya of Muhammad Zaman Shah, a faqir brought by Nawab 
Ahmad Khan from Delhi j it was afterwards occupied by Naxvab Ilirnmat 
Bahadur. He was another of the five chelas executed at Delhi* Tliei'e is a 
Bazarya Ja’far Khan in the city called after him. 
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0. Islam Khaist. One of ihe five |)nneipal clielas executed at Delhi. 
There is an IsUmganj in parganah Bhojpur ; and parganah Amritpiir in 
the Famihhabad District is also called Islamganj, but whether after this 
chela or not, I do not know. He had a son named ’Usman Khiiii. 

7. Sabbab Khaf. He, too, was one of the ehelas executed at Delhi. 

8. Daub Khajt. He is vsaid to have been originally a Brahman. He 
was one of the ehelas, with the Hawah in his younger days, to wdioin the 
Bibi Sahiha observed no pardah. We . have seen him employed to take 
a rebel Eijah to the Emperor in 1713-14 (see p. 275). In 1720-1 lie 
was appointed ’amil of parganah Bhamshabad. He had charge of the col- 
lections of Jaunpiir and Banaras, when the subah of Allahabad was under 
the Nawab, and he acted as naib faujdar of Sarangpur in Malwa. Daud- 
ganj, in parganah Azimnagar of the Eta district, was founded by him. 

9. Bhube Khav. a story told of this man shows the amount of license 
accorded to these ehelas. One day Bhiire Khan, coming into darhar late, 
could find no place to sit. Kicking away the pillow separating Muhammad 
Khan and Kaim Khan, he sat down between the Nawab and his son. Kaim 
Khan turned angrily to his father, and said “ You have given such freedom 
to these ehelas that they will never respect me.” Muhammad Khan replied 
that he loved them as he did his sons. Kaim, Khan got up in a rage, and went 
off to his home at Amethi. Muhammad Khan then scolded Bhiii’e Khan, 
saying, that he had lost confidence in him, for if while he was alive they did 
not respect his sons, who knew what they would do when he was dead. 
Bhiire Khan putting up his hands, said “ May God Almighty grant that I 

never see the day when you no longer live.” He was the JSTawab’s deputy 
in the Subah of Allahabad. He was killed in 1728 in the battle against 
liajah Chattarsal at Ichauli. (See p. 290.) 

10. Sa'bat Khak. He was ’amil of Mandeshwar^ in Malwa, south 
of Kimach, during the time the Kawab held that subah, His seal bore the 
words Be lutfi- Muhammad Sd^dat na hud. A grandson, Imam Khan, lived 
in Shaukat Jang’s time (1813 — 1823) at the gateway of the Khas Mahal, 
and received an allowance of a rupee a day. Another descendant, Ghairat 
Khan, was alive in 1839, but so poor that he had not even food to eat. 
When Muhammad Khan quarrelled with Sa’dat Khan. Burba n-ul-MuIk, 
Siibahdar of Audh, he gave his chela, Sa’dat Khan, the ironical title of 
Biirhan-ul-Muik. The revenues of the Gwaliar country, then under imme- 
diate charge of ’Umr Khan Gwalian, were paid in at Maiuksshwar. 

H. Kectam KhIk. He was one of the four ehelas to whom the 
Bil)i Sahiba used to appear unveiled. He had the charge of the buildings 
at Farrukhabad ; his masjid and well, fort and hdgh sti,il existed in 1839 ; 

« Thornton, G45. In Scindialfis temtoiy and the chief place of a parganah. It 
hos 350 miles S. W. of Gwaliar and 80 milos H. W. from Bjain. 
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lie also builii a mosque a,t Cliibramau near tlie tomb of Sadr Jabaii, tlic 
martyr, on the edc^o of tbe tank. His motto was, Ilosfam oz 
QnffdneJmdm. Wo have seen him employed (p. 301) to extricate lyaiiu Kbaii 
from tlie cliitcbcs of Sa’dat Khan B urban -ul-Miilk at Fa,i>:abad. In 1720-1 
lie was appointed A mil of parganab Bboj pur, (see p. 283). 

12. K31a:n', Ho was one of tbe Bakbsbis, and an old eliola to 
wdiom tbe Bibi Sabiba kept no iianlah. He founded Jabanganj in parganab 
Bboipur, on the road from Pamikbabad to Cbibraniaii, about 9 miles S. of 
the former place. His son, Eabmat Khan, wbo n^as Bakbsbi to Kawab 
Ahmad Kluin, built tbe masjid at tbe Mau gate of tlie city. 

13. Kaiual KiiAisr. He is tbe founder of Kainalganj on tbe Cawnpilr 
road, 9 miles south-east of Farnikbabad. In 1720-1 be bad eliarge of Sipri 
and Jalauii (see p. 283). He was killed with Nawab Kaim Kluin in tbe 
battle of Dauri. 

14 . Eositai^ Khan. The Haiyat B%b and tlie building of tbe Nawab’s 
tomb were under bis charge (see p. 337). There was a Eoshangauj, named 
after him, somewhere on tbe road to Cbibramau, but tbe site is not known. 

15 . Dilaw AU Khais". He bad tbe epithet of the “ Jamibi’^ (tlie soutli- 
erner) and was Darogba of tbe Diwan Kbana. He must be tbe same as 
tbe man styled in one place “tbe Anrangabadi, ” 

16 . PxJBDiL Khak". He was a son of tbe Gaiir Eajab of Siroli (see 
p. 278). He was Barogba of tbe camel establishments. 

17. Fakub-ud-din Khak. He held tbe office of Bakbsbi of tbe army, 
and was also styled Fakbr-ud-daula. He played a prominent part on tbe 
accession of Muzaffar Jang in 1771, and was naib till bis assassination a 
year afterwards. He is buried in tbe Bibisbt Biigli near tbe Mau gate, in a 
separate tomb, a little to tbe left as you enter tbe gateway. 

18 . ’Alawal Khait. He was originally Kesri Singh, son of Cbattar 
Singh, a Bamtela Tbakur of tbe village of Baraun, and some of bis descen- 
dants still exist in that village and Babarpiir.^' This man is said to have 
been a bit of a wag. Once Muhammad Khan appointed him ’Amil of some 
parganab. On starting to take up bis duties, ’Alawal Kluin mounted with 
bis face to bis horse’s tail. Tbe Kawab called out to ask tbe scoundrel 
what be meant by riding like that ? His answer was, “ I am looking 
behind me to make quite sure tbe Nawab Sahib is not sending off another 
’Amil Just behind me.” The allusion was to tbe frequent changes of 
’Amils, no one being longer than two or three months in one parganab. 
Dismissals and appointments were constantly occurring. On bearing tbe 
above answer, the Nawab said, “ Tell that buffoon that be is appointed for 
a year.” 
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10. Eustam Khan. He was killed witk Kaim Khan in the battle of 
Daiiri (174S). 

20. ’Aed-tje E as till Khan. He was killed in 1728 at the battle of 
lehauli, (see 13. 290) . 

21. Hajt Sabfabaz Khan. He was one of Ahmad Khan’s Bakhsliisj 
and he will be mentioned in the Allahabad campaign, and in the retreat to 
the hills. 

22. Jan Kisab KmvN. He held charge of IJjain in Malwa as the 
deputy of Mukim Khan. Having incurred the Kawab’s displeasure he was 
flogged, and being veiy frail he died at the first stroke. 

23. Eahmat Khan. There was a Eahmatganj founded by him, but 
its site is not known now. He was distinguished as “ Sawarahwala,” and 
commanded a cavalry regiment. 

24. Kaem Kha'n. He was Harogha of the elephants j his seal bore 
the inscription Bafazl-uMiiliammaclKarm Qiaimldr, 

25. JowAHiE Khan. He was Harogha of the stables. 

20. Salaeat Khan. He was the Mir ’Imarat” or superintendent 
of buildings. 

27. SiiAMSHEE Khan, II. He had charge of the poultry. 

28. Maietab Khan, Harogha of the kitchen. 

29. Kameae Khan. He was a Gahilwar Thakur of the village of 
Chilsara, parganah Shamshabad West, and his descendants still live there. 
A mosque built by him still stands, and to the west of the village are the 
foundations of some ganj or fort once belonging to him. 

30. Naheae Khan, II. 81. Siilaiman Khan. 32. Khushyal Klniii. 
S3. Eiilad Khan. 34. Kasir Khan. 35. Sherdil Khan, a converted 
Tomar Eajput. 36. Kahirdil Khan. 37. Hafizullah Khan. 88. Lutf- 
ullah Khan. 39. Bakhthulaiid Khan. 40. Lai Khan. 41. Masliraf 
Khan. 42. Mubarik Khan. 43. Kajm-ud-din Khan. 44. Eaiirnast 
Khan. 45. Bara Khan, 46. Pahar Khan. 47. Kakid Khan. 

The Wa'iDab\s ferriiorij* 

We do not know precisely how the large territory, of which Muhammad 
Khan was at his death de facto ruler, had been acquired. A grant mjdf/ir 
of the parganahs of Shamshabad and Bhojpur in the first year of hluham- 
mad Shah’s reign (1719) may have formed the nucleus; as for the rest 

The good old rule 
Sufficeth thorn, the simple plan, 

That they shoidd take, who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.’^’ 

The extent of the Nawab’s dominions was popularly described l)y the 
following doggrel verse — 

X X 


0‘:l3S ^Y, Jrvrno^me Bnn^mh muodh of MimMakhl [Na 4, 

M'ij/an do dh o wh/an do Mf 
Shiuh hdaU tit nrulk jumhi widdf 
Bhamnd kaHha»'t~ l\.ol o Kora hadtUl 
Ba danjde Oantj o fTamtm inmrdf* 

There is a certain amoimt oi: exaggeration in i.lie {‘ant ami west 
bonndarios thus given, and the pargaiiahs across the Ganges are ignored. 
Taking the existing division into districts, one miay say roughly that 
Nawab Mkihaxnmad bold tbo ‘western half of the Gawirgur district, the 
dividing line being drawn from Bithur on the Ganges to !hlusenagn,r on 
the Jamna ; the whole of the Farnikluibad district ; all of tbo fdainpuri 
district except perhaps one parganah ; the whole of the Eta district, exc'Cpt 
two small parganalis in the north-west corner ; nearly one half of the 
Biidaon district across the Ganges ; and one parganah of the Shahjahunpur 
district. If the Kauryaganj founded by Ivban Bahadur be eorreetly iden- 
tilied with tbo town in the ’Aligarh district, then the Nawaib’s authority 
did extend within twelve miles of Kol-’Aligarh. The local tradition states 
that parganah Marahra in the Eta district was obtained in farm from the 
Sayyad jaglrdars in 1738, but the mode of acquisition ^vas most probably 
a little less legal than through a farming lease. We know fi’om the Life of 
Hafiz Rahmat Khanf that Muhammad Khan held Budaon, for it was wdiilc 
on an expedition with the Farrukhabad ’Amil against some zamindars, tiuit 
Baud Khan caused Shah Alam Khan, the father of Ilaliz Rahnuit Kluin, to 
be assassinated. 

The anecdotes already given show that the Kawab kept a very strict 
'wateb upon his agents, moving them frequently and prohibiting them from 
building permanently. In this way he seems to have kept complete con- 
trol over his country and his orders were implicitly obeyed. The following 
notices are gleaned from Sahib Rae’s collection of the Nawabks corre- 
spondence. 

Kakaitj, In the second year of Muhammad Shalds reign (Feb. 1720 
to Jan. 1721) the faujdari of this Sarkar was in the name of tlic I7awab’s 
son, Kaim Kbau. Then, when Rajah Girdhar Bahadur was removed from 
Allahabad, be begged for a territory near bis house as a residence for his 
dependents. The faujdari , of Kanauj was then relinquished to Girdhar 
Bahadur. After his death it passed from one to another till the Bbadau- 
riya Rajah obtained it. When Muhammad Khan was restored to Allahabad 
in the year 1148 H., he objected strongly to leaving his liome country in 
the hands of a “ hypocritical infidel.” They ay /r \vas tliereiove granted to 
him. The nett income he states at Es. 8000 a year, d'ho oliXjimma pay- 
able to the Imperial Treasury was 35,00,000 of dam, but after enhancement 
it had been raised to one hror of dam* 

^ Gaz. IT, 158, 162. 
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SHxCHPtTE. Miiliamixiad Khali held this parganah before he ivent to 
BiuKlelkhaiicI in 1139 H. (Aug. 1726— Aiig. 1727). It was then resinned 
as part of the IcMIm or crown-lands and a grant was made for only one 
harvest. The Kawab held the parganah, however, for several years, after 
which it was again resumed. Through the intercession of Khan Dauraii 
Khan, it was on the 10th llanizm 1145 H. (13th Feb. 1733) granted per- 
manently from the Eabi harvest of 1140 F. (March 1733). This being a 
border district, some difficulty was caused by defaulters taking refuge in 
the estates of Eajah Hindu Singh of Chaehendi. 

Itawah. In the later years of his life Muhammad Khan was faujclar 
of Itawah. He was displaced by Eaj Adhiraj Jai Singh Sawae about 1153 
H. (March 1740— March 1741). - 

Jalesae.. Through Eajah Jai Singh Sawae, a lease in Yakut Khan’s 
name was obtained of Kokaltash Khan’s jagirs in this parganah. This 
produced an objection from Kasir-ud-daula Sadat Khan Zu’Ilikar Jang, 
and the Emperor addressed a farmcm to Muhammad Klnin, dated the 2iid 
Zi’l Ka’d of the 24th year (30th Dee. 1741). The lease was then relin- 
quished. 

Saitj and Alt-kheea. The former was they«///r of ’Amir-ul-TJmra, 
Khan Hauran Khan j the latter that of Farrah Khan Bahadur and Mu- 
hamdi Khan Bahiidur. 

Baekah Sohae with a revenue of ten lakhs of dam was taken on 
ijara or lease by Yakut Khan from the jagirdar. 

Kiehpub, Akbaeabad, and Sikahbaepue are mentioned as in the pos- 
session of the Kawab. In one year the estimated revenue of Akbarabad 
and Sikandarpur was put at 65,000, or at the outside 70,000 rupees. In 
1146 F. (1738-9) there appears to have been a drought. 

Koib and Sikatoeah are stated to have been in the Kawab’s posses- 
sion in 1146 P. (1738.9). 

Saeith must have been included in the Parrukhabad territory, since 
Muhammad Khan was called on to furnish an escort for treasure coming 
from Jinnat-nl-bulad, Bangal. The revenue of Sakith is stated to have been 
one lakh of rupees, besides the jdgirs farmed to the faujdar of Itawah. 

Kebaobi. Kaim Khan received 17 or IS lakhs oi Mm from this par- 
ganali as payment on account of the faujdari of Kanauj. 

Shikohabad. This parganah appears to have been held as a dependen- 
cy on Itawah, in which Karhal does not appear to have been included. 

Bhoeqa'm and Tabiobam were in '1726 in the jdgir of Khan Daiiraii 
Khun. 

Anwabait, This parganah was at one time the jdgir of ’Umdat-ul- 
Muik ’Amir Khan. 
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Multmnmad lUmn's toife and iihUdrm, 

The Nawiib seems to liavo had but one legal wife, Malalui Ilanu or 
Eiiba’lui Biinii, alias the Bibi SahibiXy dangliter oi: Kasim Kliiin .BangaslL 
She luis been often mentioned already, and will be ol*ben mentioned again. 
She had two sous, Kaim Khan, the second Nawab, and Daim Khan, who died 
in childhood ; also two daughters, Eoshan Jaluin, wife of Eosluin Khan Ban- 
gash, and another who died unmarried. She died on the 28th ZiM I\a\i 1182 
H. (5th April 17G9), and was buried in a separate tomb in the Bihisbt Bagh 
a little to the south-west of Nawab xihmad Khan’s mausoleum. There is a 
handsome masjid in the city built by her, called the Bihi Sdliila Icl maHjid, 
and the quarter round it is known by that name. There is also a Muhalla 
Bibi ganj near the Man gate. 

The unsettled times of tlie ISth century are reflected in the fact that 
seven sons of Muhammad Klnin were killed in battle ; nine died deaths of 
violence, and only six died a natural death. The names of the sons (whose 
descendants will be given in an Appendix) arc as follows ; 

1. Kaim Kban, succeeded bis father as Nawab (17-13 — 1718) as will 
ho related hereafter. He left no issue. 

2. Ahmad Kluin, succeeded in 1750 and died in 1771. 

3. Murid Khan. Full brother of Murtazza Klnin (No. 1). He was 
killed with IKaim Khan, leaving three sons, 

di. Murtazza Khan. He was cut down at the order of Muzaffar Jang, 
son of Ahmad Khan (No. 2), and he died a prisoner in the Mubarik Mahal 
within the fort. He left seven sons. 

5. Akbar Khan. He was killed at Sikandra Eao (sec p. 3;H). He 
left two sons. They say that the daughter of one of these sons, Kiuin-Klia« 
nan Khan, %vas betrothed to Sa’dat ’Ali, son of Shuja’-ud-daiila, Nawab 
Wazir, but Nawab Ahmad Khan forbad the marriage, unless the Lakhnau 
family gave a Avife for his son, Mahmud Khan. 

6. ’Abd-un-nabi Khdn. He was killed with Kaim Khan. "When 
’Abd-un-nabi Khan started for the campaign with Kaim Jang, he sneezed as 
he mounted his elephant and a cat crossed his path. From these evil omens, 
it followed that Nawab ’Abd-un-nabi Kban never came back alive. His 
son, ’Abd-ul- Majid Khan, from that day took an aversion to the name of 
sneezing and to cats. If a servant felt inclined to sneeze, he rushed out of 
the house, nor did any servant ever dare to utter the word cat.” If abso» 
lately necessary it was referred to as a “ fish.” They also had strict orders 
never to mention any one’s death. If their master were invited to a friend’s 
house on his death, they told him that sugar had been tasted at a certain 
house, referring to the practice of pouring sugar and water down a dying 
man’s throat. If they had to remind him of the third-day ceremouies, they 
would say — ‘^To-day them is a great display (dhum-dlmn) 
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Wlieiiever l^awab ’Abd-ul-Majid Kban went out, be gave Ms kliansa- 
man several rupees with instructions to give one to Maya Earn Baniya, a 
man wlio kept a shop at Ms gate, in order that be might present it as a 
Qiazar on tbe bTawab’s mounting, for it was a good omen. He also sent four 
annas to a gardener for a garland and flowers, to be given as be started. 
Several rupees were changed into hauris, which were divided into two-paim 
lots. Orders were then given to the kbansaman to warn the troops, as the 
Hawab Sahib was coming and required an escort. Accordingly tbe khan- 
saman told all tbe tenants of tbe Eawab’s bouses that the Hawab was 
coming. They were of all castes high and low. 

The Nawab then mounted a horse adorned with silver trappings, a 
kbidiiiatgar waved a cliawnri, while some four to eight companions followed 
on ponies. When the Nawab reached his gate, Maya Ham Baniya presented 
the rupee. The j?cb^-seller gave a of of which tbe Hawab ate 
some, and gave the rest to the kbansaman. Then the gardener offered the 
flowers, from •which the Nawab selected one and >stuck it in his turban. 
When he came back, be directed the kbansaman to dismiss the army for that 
day. On each man present a talca in hcmru was bestow’'ed, and with a 
sddm to the Nawab they went away. 

When any of the younger men of the Sahibzadali families visited ’Ahd- 
ul-Masjid Khan, it was a favourite joke to tickle their nostrils with a straw 
and produce an artificial sneeze. They would then ask for pardon. But 
’Abd-ul-Masjid Ivhan would only get the more angry, and request them 
never to come near him again. Then the Salnbzadahs would hold their 
handkerchiefs to their faces to conceal their smiles, 

7. Husain Khan. Executed at Allahabad by orders of Safdar Jang. 

8. Eakbr-ud-din Kban. One account says be was killed with Kmm 
Khan, another that he was one of the five sons executed at Allahabad. He 
left one daughter. 

9. Isma’il Khan. He left four sons. He was one of the five execut- 
ed at Allahabad. 

10. Karim Bad Khan. One of the five executed at Allahabad. Ho 
left two sons. 

11. Imam Kban. He was named by tbe Bibi Sahiba as Kaim Kluin’s 
successor, and he was reigning Nawab for five months and some days. He 
was arrested and sent to Allahabad, where with Nos. 7, 8, 9 and 10 he was 
executed in 1750 by orders of Safdar Jang. Ho left two sons. 

12. Khuda Bandah Kban, or in some MSS. Khudawand Kban. In 
some lists ho is placed foui'th, but this seems to have been done to flatter 
his son, Amin-ud-daula, who as naib was all powerful from 1786 to 1803. 
Kliuda Bandah Khan died at his fort in Delhi on the 9th Zil Ilajj 1191 II. 
(7th Dee. 1780). His obtained on Ms daughter, Umrao Begauiks, 
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mnrringe to Nawab Mnza’lfax' Jang, was tliopnrganah oi: l^^akrawa. lie left 
one son. 

13. llansiir ’All Kluin. He bad one datigliter. 

11, lladidad Khan. Killed witli Ivaini Khan, leaving no issue. 

15. Bahadur Kbau. Ho also was killed with Kaiui lvha!i ; bo left 
two sons, 

2G, Sbadi Khan. He was killed by a can noii shot at the siege of 
the Fatcbgarb fort by the Mabrattas in April- — May 175 L He left no 
issue, 

17. Salabat Kbau. He \vas living in 1802 ; be bad four sons, 

18. Manavar Khan. He left six sons. 

19. Muhammad Amin Khan. He gave abuse to some zamindar, wdio 

thereupon cut him down with his sword. Miyaii ’Alim-ullah Shah Pirzada^ 
who lived in Jan ’Ali Khan’s masjid at the gate of the fort, cut down the 
zainiiidar. Amin Khan left two sons. ‘ 

20. ’Ata-ullah Khan. He was shot by mistake by llosban Khan 
Bangash Ustarzai, son-inJaw of Muhammad Khan, one day that the Nawab 
was out tiger-shooting in Bahbalpiir Sawarah.^ 

2L ’AVlni Khan. He survived the Cession and loft ten sons. 

22. SluUstah Kluiu. He also was alive in 1802, he left one son. 

In the time of ’Alamgir II. (1751'— *1759) Nawah Ahmad Kluin at- 
tended for two years at Court, and performed his duties as Dakhshi of the 
empire. While be was away, Sliaistab Khan set up an imperial throne in 
bis bouse and made a c/icldl Mri in imitation of the Emperor’s audience ball. 
He ordered his servants to make him obeisance as if be wore Emperor. 
Several thousand rupees were also coined, worth seventeen annas each, with 
the legend — 

SihJca zad dar halir o 'bar az mij mctlii id lamdh 
Hdni Taiinur o JBdhar, Mazraf i SJidlstaJi Shall. 

Sending one of the rupees, Bakbsbi Eaklir-ud-daula reported all this 
to Ahmad Khan. Alarmed lest the Emperor might hear of it, he ordered 
the Bakhshi to take away Shaistah Khan’s ja^ir, to seize and destroy all 
the rupees he could lay hands on, and to imprison the Sahibzada in the 
fort. It was only after many months that Shaistah Khan w-as set at liber- 
ty. 

The daughters of Muhammad Khan. 

It is said that the late Amir Dost Muhammad of Kabul had so 

* The MS. says near Kadirganj, which is in the Eta District near tlie Ganges, some 
45 miles H. W. of Earrnhhahad (Gaz. IV, 151) while the place meant is in the Tarai 
■between the Burh Ganga and the Ganges, four or five miles west of Krimpil, mno or ton 
miles from Kadirganj, and some 35 miles K. W. of Parrukhabad. There is good shoot- 
ing there still, but no tigers. 
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many sons tliat lie did not know them all by sight, so when he met any well- 
mounted and well-dressed yonth, he would ride up and ask him whether 
he was his son or not. A somewhat similar anecdote is related of Nawab 
Muhammad Khan. One day seeing a married daughter in the women’s 
apartments, he turned to the Bibi Sahiba and asked what wife (mah((l) it 
was. The Bibi Sahiba gave him one or two slaps on the back, and replied 
“ What do you mean, she is one of your daughters.” 

The daughters who grew up and were married were — 

1. Bibi Eoshan Jaban, the full sister of Kaim Khan. She was mar- 
ried to Eoshan Khan Bangash Ustarzai, but had no issue. She founded 
the bazar of Eoshanabad, jmrganah Sharnshabad West, on the old road, nine 
miles north-west of Farrukhabad. There is a small mosque, now rapidly 
falling into decay, the inscription on which has gone ; and a well close by 
with a stone let into the side on which a few words only can bo now deci- 
phered. In 1816 it was read as follows : 

Cha sharm dh-i-cJidJi-i-Bos7iandhdd. 

Kali Eae (p. 113) gives the date as 1149 II. (1st May 1736 — 20th 
April 1737). She is also called the Shahrki Bibi,” and the villagers still 
believe in her power of exorcism. Slie is said to have been buried in 
Kasina Khan’s tomb in the Kasim Bagh at Fatehgarh (see p. 276). She 
had one full sister who died mimarried, aged twelve or thirteen. 

2. Bibi Eahmat-un-nissa. She was married to ’Iiuiyat ’AH Khan 
after the death of his wife, Bibi Fatima, daughter of Hinmiat Khan and 
niece of Muhammad Khan. This daughter had no full blood brother'. She 
was the mother of (1) Sultan ’Ali Khan, (2) Eustam ’All Khan. 

3. Karim-un-nissa. She became the wife of the above Tnayat ’All 
Khan after the death of Eahmat-un-nissa (No. 2). She had no full brother. 
Her sons were (1) Munid ’Ali Khan, (2) ’AzimKluiii. 

4. (Name unknown) wife of her cousin, Shaja’t ’Ali Khan, son of 
Tnayat ’Ali Khan (see above Nos. 2 and 3), by his first wife, Bibi Fcitima. 
This daughter had no full blood brother nor any sons. 

5. Bhiiri Khaniiin, wife of ber cousin, Muhammad ’Ali Khan Ban- 
gash, full brother of Shiija’t ’Ali Khan (see No. 4). She had no full bro- 
ther, she was the mother of (1) Amir ’Ali Khan, (2) Kutb ’Ali Khan. 

G. Begamii Sahiba, wife of Iradat ’Ali Khaii Bangash, son of Shuja’t 
’All Khan. She had neither full brother nor offspring. 

7. ’ Bibi Kafiya, full sister of Isma’il Khan (No. 9), and Shaista Khan 
(No, 22), and wife of Eustam Khan Bangash. She had no cliildren. 

8. (Name unknown) wife of Mustaffa Khan and full sister of No. 7. 
She had no children. 

9. Bibi Daulat Khatun, She married Kliuda Btkl Khan, Bangash 
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Ustarzai Karl&ni, and was tlie great-grandmotlier of Manavar ’Ali Kluui, 
one of the joint authors of the “ LauVi-Tarikh.” The tauuly tree is 

Khuda Ddd Khan = Daulat Khatun 

Sikaiidar ’Ali Khan , i 

cL 12 th Sha’ban 1195 H. (16th July 1/bl) ^ 

Sarfaraz ’Ali Khan ^ ^noo\ 

d. 5th Shawwal 1238 H. (15th June 18^-3) 


r 




Manarar A. K. Haiyat 
h. 1798 d. 1863 


A. K. Husain A* K. Sa’dat A. K. Shiija’t one 

: A.'K. daughter 


She is said to have been very generous and charitable.^ It was at her 

expense that the tomb of her father, Muhammad Ipian, in the Haiyat 

Ba4i was repaired. She became a disciple of ’At a Karim Shah oi Sa on. 
When Nawab Muzaffar Jang stopped all the family pensions, she vvent to 
Delhi, and the Emperor made over to her the income of Ringasbghat. On 
Muzakar Jang’s entreaties she returned, and received mjagir the village of 
Barna Khiird, parganah Bhojptir, 900 haelm bigahs in Khandiya, parganah 
Kampil, and the Tarwala Bagh or Naulakha. ^ When her .son Sikandar Ah 
Khan died, she turned /ayir, wearing only white clothes or in winter a blan- 
ket* She was very humhle-rainded and spent her time in spinning or in pray ing 
at her son’s tomb. Among her other accomplishments she understood brick- 
laying and carpenter’s work. We hear of her tending the bruises of K4im 
Khin’s widow after the assault on the Amethi fort in 1772-73 (see Part ip. 

She was excessively fond of her great-grandson, Manavar ’Ali Khan, 
and never allowed him to be for a moment out of her sight. When he 
was five years old, she married him to the granddaughter of Sanjar Khan 
of Endain, parganah Kampil, and obtained for him from Nawab Nasir 
Jang (1796—1813) an allowance of ten rupees a month. 

One day she returned to the BarA Mahal from, the house she was build- 
ing in Bangashpura, on the site given her by her father at her marriage. 
When she got out of her conveyance she at once asked for a drink of water. 
Her slave girls having conspired to poison her, brought poisoned water in a 
fresh vessel. She drank and then Manavar ’Ali Khdn. The latter vomited 
at once and so recovered. Daulat Khatun did nothing, as no traces of poi- 
son betrayed themselves. At length when the poison showed itscll , every 
remedy was resorted to without effect. In the evening her bed was brought 
out, and her grandson, Sarfaraz ’Ali Khau, with his own band gave her some 
^ On tke Sai about 20 mEes 8. E, of Eao Bayoli in Audli. 
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medicine, but as her teeth were clenched, it could not be got down her 
throat. She then expired. The date was the 17th Rabi I. 1221 (2ncl Maj, 
ISOO). 

At once ISTawab Nasir Jang and Sarfaraz Mahal came to the dwelling 
where Daulat Khatun died, jJaced their own locks on all the doors, and sta- 
tioned a guard at the gate, anj one passing in or out was searched. Next 
morning Amin-ud-daula (son of Khudabandah Khan No. 12) came, and 
when she was bathed for interment he noticed that some one must have poi- 
soned his aunt. However, he did nothing, and she was buried within her own 
house at Eangashpiira. Nasir Jang then confiscated all the property, and 
at the suggestion of Sarfaraz Mahal stopped Manavar ’Ali Khan’s allow- 
ance. Sarfaraz ’Ali Khan, the deceased’s grandson, was then pressed to give 
a relinquishment on condition of receiving a zUliahlm pension ; giving 
way to other’s advice, he went and filed a rdzindma in the Collector’s 
Oifice. 

Khuda Dad Khan, the husband of Daulat Khatun, quarrelled with his 
wife because she asked him to pay the usual visits of ceremony to the 
ruling Nawab, Ahmad Khan (1750 — 1771). He left his home and went to 
the Dakhin, whence he kept up a correspondenco by letter but never return- 
ed. There, in a city when Pathans dwell called Kirpa Khuncl or Kirya 
Khund (?), he married again. His son by that wife married the daughter 
of Wahid ’Ali Khan Bangash of the same city, a man of high position. 
Although Khuda Dad Khan in the war with Holkar and Daulat Earn 
Sendliia had his shin bone injured by a bullet, he insisted on riding and 
refused to mount an elephant or take to ajpall^L Daulat Earn to honour 
him styled him Nawiib Sahib, hut he objected alleging that at Parrukhabad 
that title was given to slaves.* Daulat Earn then addressed him as “ Khan 
Sahib.” Khairati Khan Bangash, Sher Muhammad Khan, Najib ’All 
Khan, Nawab Abd-ul- Karim Khan and Mir Nawab were serving under 
Sendhia at that time. 

10. Asalat Khatun, wife of Bangash Khan, full sister of ’Ata-ullah 
Khan (No. 20), and mother of Wall Muhammad Khan. 

11. (Name unknown), wife of Yusaf Khan and full sister to Mansiir 
’Ali Khan (No. 13). She had no children. 

12. Kamila Khanum, the wife of Murad Khan (Masalle) Bangash, son 
of the uncle of ’Inayat ’Ali Khan above-named (luisband of Nos. 2 and 3). 
She had no full brother. She was the mother of Khairati Khan Bangash. 
Her husband’s family was as follows : 


z z 
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Alaf Khan Kasim Khan 


Miiham- 

’Inayat ’All Khan Murad Khan mad 

I Khan 

Khairati Khan 


Allah Yar 
.Khan 

1 

One 

daughter 
m. to i\Iuham- 
mad ’Aii Khan 


Safdar ’Ali 
Khan 


Daughter 
m. to Tvluula- 
bandah Khan 


(No. 12). Slie 
was the motlier 
of Amin-iid-daula. 


Murad Khan was reputed to be very wealthy. At the battle o:l: Dauri 
Easiilpur in Nov. 174S, he received such severe wounds that he fell from 
his elephant in the battle-field. For three days he lay unnoticed among 
the corpses. At length a zamindar searching among the dead recognized 
him. As Murad Khan had once procured his release when kept in custody 
by Nawah Muhammad Khan, the man went for a litter and carried the 
wounded Nawab to his village, applied some remedies to his wounds and 
gave him food. When he was better they sent him back to Farrukhabad. 
Murad Khan had received eighty wounds in different parts of the body, 
and a sword-cut had so disfigured his nose, that he went by the name of the 
Nakatta Pathan’’ or noseless Pathan. He also had a wound in his throat 
which had left a hole, and when he ate or drank he had to ajiply a wax plug. 

IB. (Name unknown), full sister of Karim Dad Khan (No. 10), and 
the wife of Khan ’Alam Khan. 

14. (Name unknown), full sister of Bahadur Khan (No. 15), and the 
wife of ’Ali Dad Khan. 

15. (Name unknown), full sister of Bahadur Khan (No. 15), and the 
wife of Sard ar Khan. 

16. Sahib Khatun, wife of Johar Khan Bangash. She had no full 
brother. 

17. 'Abida Khanum, daughter of of ’Arifa Kluinum, and wife of 
Hurmat Khan Bangash. She had no full brother. 

18. (Name unknown), wife of Babar Khan. 

19. Alif Khatun, wife of Hak-dad Khan Bangash. 

20. Ladli Khanum, wife of Muhammad Khan Bangash. 
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KLanum Saliibaj full sister of Murtazza KMu (No. 
oiitli unmarried. 

Naulii BiM, wife of Baz Khan Bangash. 


Note A. 

EASHID KHAN AND THE KHANZADAS. 

The few Kbanzadas, descendants of Rashid Khan, now found 
.state of i:)overty in Mau, state the descent of their ancestor as follows 
Maulana Shekh IbraMm Banishmand 


Shekh Shaj-Tid-diu 
Shekli Malimtid 


Shekh Ahmad 


Kdzi ’AMuIla 


Khwaja Bayazid (alias Pir Roslian) 


Nawah iRawab Nawab 

Mh'za Khan Ra.shid Hadi Dad 

I Khan Khan 

I (left 

I ^ ^ descendants 

hVbd-nl ’Abd-nl Khuda ^ | | in the 

Kaidm Hakim Bad Nawab Habib- Asad- Sahib BakMn.) 
Khan Ilham- ullah nil ah Dad 
nlluh Khan Khan Khan 
Khan 
d. s. p. 


*AbcI-ns ’Abdur 
Siibhaii Ihihinan 

d. s. p. 


'Abd-nl Muhammad 
Baqi Ma’sud 


Kahmatullah 
Khan (Eahmat 

Khan)..' . ■■ 

Tlie above is all that the Khanzadas know ; they are ignorant of the 
part played in history by Jalala, of the events of Rashid Khan’s life, whore 
he served or when he died. Maulvi Manziir Ahmad, Deputy Collector, then 
Tahsildar of Kdhnganj, to whom I am indebted for much information on 
this and other subjects, pointed out how closely the names given, by the 
Khanzadas coincided with those connected with the Jalala, who gave so 
much trouble in Akbar’s reign (see ** Haiyat-i- Afghani” by Muhammad 
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Haijat Kluin, Labor, Kohhnir Press, 8ept. IRGH, p]), 15 K 155 — 158 and 
Tirikh-i'Parislita,” Lucknow edition, Vol. I, p. 2(>(>). Lor want of fnr- 
ther authoritiGS to refer to, Manzur AIjuuuI was unable to identify Laslnd 
Klmn, founder of Mau, with .Rasliid Kluin, son of the historieal Jahila. 
Ifroiu the Maasir-ul-Umra,^’ however, it is made cpu'te cdea,r that tlu^ two 
men are the same (see in that wo.rk mrder ** Lashid Kluni’). 1 pia)eeed to 
gave an abstract of the BiogTaphy from the ** Maasir-ul-lTuira’® adding 
from the articles Allahdad Khan,” “ Asaclulhxh,” Hudidad Khan” and 
‘‘ Easlud Khdn” in Kewal Earn Agarwalah’s “ Tazkira-ul-Umra,” 

The founder of the Eoshani sect, called in derision the Tariki or the ob- 
scure/^ was Sliekh Bayazid who was descended in the seventh generation f rt)iu 
Siraj-iid-din Ansari, and was born at Jalandhar one year before ihibar exitered 
India (^^ <?., in 1527). On growing up he left bis birth-place with his mother 
and went to his father ’Abdullah at Kali Kurm in the hills of Eoh. In 
tlie year 919 H. (April 1542 — April 15-1^1), he became notorious by pre- 
tending to do miracles, through which he induced many tribes of the Af- 
ghans to become his disciples. At this time lie wrote a book in Pushtu 
called Khair-ul-bayan.” They say that when it was brought to the Court 
of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, ruler of Kabul, tlie learned men tlmrc were 
unable to refute it. AVhen Pir Eoshan died he was buried at Tahya])ur (?) 
in the hills. He left four sous and one daughter. The sous are (1) >Shck!i 
’Umr, (2) Kur-iid-din, whose son Mirzl Khan entered the Imperitil service 
and was killed in the Daulatabad campaign in the Dakhin (most probably 
in February 1633), f (^) Jarnal-ud-din, (4) Jalal-ud-din. 

JahiLud-din in the year 989 H. (Feb. 1581— Jan. 1582), being then 
fourteen years of age, attended Akbar when that Emperor was on his return 
from Kabul. He was graciously received, but for some reason being dis- 
satisfied he returned to his father’s discii^les among the Warabzais and Afridis, 
to whom he was also related. In the 81st j^ear of Akbar’ s reign (2nd April 
1585 — 22iid March 1586), the Mahmand and Hhai'ba, who lived round Pasha- 
war and could muster ten thousand horse, were aroused by the oppressions of 
the subordinates of Sayyad Hamid Bukhari J practised on the Tayiildars of 
that neighbourhood. They placed Jalala (Jalal-ud-din) at their bead, attacked 
and slew Sayyad Hamid and then made Terah their stronghold. Itajah Man 
Singh § Nazim of Kabul advanced on Terah and dispersed the AMdis. Ho 
then went to ’Ali Masjid and inflicted considerable punishment on Jalala. 
Shortly after Zain Khan Kokah arrived, having been appointed to siiper- 

^ For notices of Jaldla and the Baushanis see Bloehmann’s “ Am-i-Akbari,” Vol. 

I, pp. 340, 345, 356, 3GI, 397, 403, 411, 469. 
t Elphinstone, p. 508. 

% Mr. Blochmamx’s Ain-i-Akbari,” Vol. I, p. 397* 

§ 'Ain I, 389. 
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1. Hie and he made great efforts to uproot the rebels. In the 

To,»b fo, tto auik M«l— I Kl,i.: to 

li,„ .1, „.d posted •I.mj .l ““t TooU,. 

watch the passes. Jali . o ^ Afridis and Warakzais 

Sadik Muhammad Led' on by Jalalalike a 

a,nS.«l“aro .do .« too Tto*., Mao. »i.ed 

all his property and made it over to the imperial comma ■ • 

I. tho87tl,je.vC20tkM.r«L 169l-to lOtb d'’®-’;, Ifpt 

„to,Sd f..« tL. »d as- -ad Xtold to tt 

r t>dtr;’^“: sr-o r? ott^r;;^ to. J.-. 

abttTs™ 4.»«i .«d socondod. Mmobi Bog, .-b .«m. ol bba-ot 

Khan’S troops, pursued ami j ,XJmr, Jalala’s 

The spiritual succession tell to AMlad, sou ol^^ 

"Son'L??" t^tperia; ;;oo‘p; mu^h trouble some 
Jahangir (Ibao sometimes being defeated. In 1035 H. (23rd 

L'foos" nth&pt £626), kfar Khan, son of Khwaja Abid Hasan nMb 
^LLn-^L B:U slhdar of KdKd hesmged his, Hmr’s, tort. On 

the day of assault a bullet “^^“fLcontinued the warfare. 

He l^e was induced 

At length by thee.ertions ° received the rank of a 

H^L'^LL luSth Jui 16k-l7th June 1631), ^vhile enTlojed 
T- ■ 1 he Lt his life. In the beginning of the 11th year, in lOH H. 
xn Kabul Khan sent to the Emperor’s Court 

(ISth 0^- AlLVe daughter of JaUla,)1f with her two sons-in-law 
a) MutmmadZamai!; (2) Sahib Dad, and (3) Kidir Ddd, the son ot 


’Ain I, 344'. 

■■■)■■ .■ ■ 360. 

( 1. ttoi to ™. to 

ViL!;dLdI««.a'lK.-d.(ttol2tor«.to*8U.Siv-. d...dl »*.. to 

the name of Abd-ul-Ivadii-’s wife. 
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lluluiinuind Zarnaii. The Emperor took pity on iliein and ^ent i.liom on i;o 
RashiAl K'aaii, who was then in Taling'una* 

In the same year Karl. ui Ddtl, t]\e yonng’cr son oF J'alala, who was lead- 
ing a -warHlcriiig life among the Loluiuis, wais seni; .for ]>y all (lie tribes in 
order to renew tlio struggle. Sa,hcl Khun sent .Thijah Jngai' Singh"'^- aga/mst 
the Pathdus ; all the other tribes submitted, cxeept the Laban a.nd two oilan's 
with whom Kanm Bud had taken refuge. Reduced to exi'i\muties, these 
saw themselves forced to deliver up Karim Bad. By royal order he was 
sent to the Emperor. Afterwards Jamdat-iiLJl'Inlk 8a\I-ullah ivhan mar- 
ried the daughter of Karim Bad, and she bore to him Liilf-ullali Khan and 
others. 

Allahdad, son of Jalal-nd-din, wns either one of the cluhlren captured 
in 1591 — 15S3 and made over to "WaUdat hVli, or else eanivO to Hindustan 
after his father’s death (1509 — IGOO) owing to a quarrel with Ids brothers. 
If the second of these two suppositions is correct, the date oL’ 1010 H. 
(1007) which I have given for the founding of Man Rashidahiid would 
seem a little too early. The first notice of Shekh Allahdad is in Jaluin- 
gir’s 11th year (lOth July IG15 — 28th June 1010), when he was made a 
Hazari with the title of Khan added to his own name, In the I2iih year 
(29th June 1010 — 18th June 1017), lie received tlio title of Ihislud Kluiu 
with the rank of two thousand five hundred. In tlie I tth year (Ttli J une 
1618 — 27th May 1019), he rebelled in Kabul, hut in the irith year (28tli 
May 1019 — 17th May 1020), his fault was forgiven and he was restored to 
his dignities. In. the ISth year (25th April 1022 — Idtli April 1020), lie 
was under ]\Iahabat Khan and did good service in the Dakhin. In the 1st 
year of Bluihjalian’s reign (Ith Eeb, 1028 — 21th Jan. 1029), he came from 
his jdgirs, VN^as raised to be a Commander of Throe Thousand with 1500 
horse, and was appointed to the campaign against Jhujluir Singh Bundcla, 
son of Bir Singh Beo. In the 2nd year (25tli June 1029 — i Itli Juno 
1680), ho accompanied the Emperor to the Dakhin and in the third year 
did good service. In the Ith year (5th Jan. 1082— 25th Bee. 1632), ho 
was wounded while fighting under ’Azim Kluiu against ’Adil Shah and 
Nizam-ul-MuIk. His brothert and many personal followers were slain in 
the same battle. In the 5th year (26th Bee. 1682— 15th Bee. 1088), 
Easbid Khan was appointed faujdar of part of the Alvbarakid Subah. In 
the 6th year (16th Bee. 1633— 5th Bee. i681), he went with Shall Shu]a’ 
to the Bakliin. He fought against the Bijipur forces in tlio 7th year ((ith 
Bee. 1631— 25tli Nov. 1035)-'; in the 8th year (26th Nov. 1085— ‘15th Nov, 
1686), he was attached to Khan Baunin, and in the 0th year ho was no- 

By tho «Tazliira-uLPnu4” this would seom to ho the son of Ihlja Basil of Mau 
in tho Nurpur State xix.tho Mils. Seo also Proc. ,13. A. S., 1872, p, 157/ 

t Or rather, I should say, Ms cousin Muza Khdn son of Kur-ud-din, 
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.md» 1W« f 15 J 5 , ,„„,prfi,.d ,„»0 c,tH.o 

Isa. jw (and A.S. V:ia (‘o , j™. IMS-Oa .Tuno 1043) 

-- 

'“ «£ ft” .md»toot m, import.nt cptorpri.e 

" rtx “ .0 ft “ft “ -“•ft 

xiieii 111 ft • > 1 once wrote to the Empe^^^ i^h^it Iva- 

th* spirital gmd.. MteU opgbt to bo .oordlod £»m 

^“ 1 , 5 ^:' Sa o»a o£ o. ...iod, tbo, 

^gwt A ftorfoto. to bo loft on the ftonfe. for if they thW ot »o.ld 

’’° ■' r.“ha kS » SO“tl *■“ ftftft Bnft innnr tot hlgh-ovny rob- 
bon- Olid thefts cOMod, tho bod obarmtore Inmking thsmoelvos luely to 

oslotviftthoitlive., Tho-Idgdhof Eaftanito, t.H thon toV .ndl, 

™ onhu-gcd bv him. Ho mas loamod in h.slovy, osoi-otly bigo-tod m rol - 
gimn he ".to].moh imotty 

^rThrirraato niy'of oHoMag hi e,o.d he Mlotvod tho 

''"Xl»f.fEa.bidia.fm ate named in hi.tcy. (1) ol.adnll.h (2) 

lllvntiulhh (RasMd Kban). Asadullab, tbe eldest son, ou the death ot Ins 

Mboi- in Shkjahan’s 22nd yea. (20th \ 

1 T-T-itFHvi In the 2-ith yea. (29th May 1651 loth M.xj 16 j_), ho 
'hTappoiuted Thanada. of Ghandau. in tho Bxxblxin Sul«h and in the 27ih 

yea. (2oth Ap.il 1053-1-l.ih Ap.il lG5d), C') 

Mr Sauhhar (?). In the 28th year (15th April ith^ April Ibnn), 

he became iiuida. of iliehpu. with a memsab of loOO ; m tnis year he 

^'"^'llhamullah, the second son, on tho death of his father in Shahjahan’s 
99nd Tear had also boon raised in rank. On tho death of Asadullanm 
iCp osL year (15th April 1654— 1th April 1G55), he wa.s appointed Tha- 
nadir of Chandaur in succession to his brother. In tho 30th year^(24lh 

March 1 G 56 — 13th March 1057), on tho death of his uncle Hadiuad Khan, 

« A town on tho north or loft honh of tho Godivori, 1« miles K. of lL.hh>rdhad. 
Tho:mton,^6 J Shamdhdil is quite distinct, and so w Muu, hut 1 

cannot road tho word Which follows. 
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nhainullah was selected as liaYing tlu3 best elaiins to stuHHHHl bini and 
keep ]\is force togetlun*. He was made a eomnuinder of 1500 horse. 
When AurangKcl) left the DakHn for Ilintlusian, Ilhannillah aecompaiiit.Hl 

him. After the successful campaign against; daswant; Singh was ovtn' 
(April 1G5S — Elphinstoue t521)j he was made a Sih Ilazari, three thousand 
horse, and at the same time his father's title of .Iviishiil Klein was conferred 
upon him. After the first campaign against .1) a ni Khikoln (dune KmS), 
he received a grant of twenty thousand ru])oes. Wlu.m Sultan Shuja' had 
been defeated in January 1650, ho was sent under M,afzuni Khan, comman« 
der-in-chief, and Prince Muhammad Sultan to ilic provim^e of Ikmgal. lu 
the 4th year (25th Jan. 1661— 14th Jan, 1662), he took part in tlie cam- 
paign in Koch Bihar aiul Assam. lu the 5th year (lotli Jan. 1662 — till 
Jan. 1663), he was made faujdar of Sarkar Kamrup/^' For a short time 
ho was Suhahdar of Orissa. In the 19th year (I3th Aug. 1675 — 1st Aug. 
1676), he was removed from Orissa and re-posted to the .Dakhin. He acted 
as faujdar of Hander for a time. In the 28th year (168 F5) he received a 
khilat,-\ He was alive in 1007 H. (1686) in ’Alamgir’s 21)th year and still 
jagirdar of parganah Shamshabad, as is shown by the inscription frotn Harao 
Aghat in parganah ’Azimnagar, formerly called Tappah klziumagar, a 
modern off-shoot from Shamshabad. J 

Hadi DM Khan, brother of liaslud Kliun, was in the beginning of 
Shahjahan’s reign a commander of seven hundred. In the llih year 
(18th Oct. 1637 — 7th Oct. 1638), he was made a Hazari. In the 22nd 
year (20th June 1648 — 9th J une 1649), he was appointed to tlio Subali of 
Talingana in succession to his deceased brother llashid Khan, with a rise 
in rank. In the 24th year (29th May 1651 — 18th May 1652). he was 
given the title of Khan to be affixed to his own name witli the rank of 
2,500. He died in the 30th year (21th March 1650— 13th March 1657)* 
He left a number of sons, many of whom attained to mansahs. 

Another distinguished member of the family was Shekh Nurullah, sou 
of Kadirdad Khan, son of Muhammad Zaman, son-inJaw of Ahda<l, the 
nephew of Allahdad Eashid Khan. In the time of Alarngir lie was a com- 
mander of 400, and had charge of one of the forts in the Dakiiin. During 
the reign of Bahadur Shah (1707 — 1712) he was made a Hazari with his 
father’s title of KMirdM Khan. He was appointed faujdar of Jamand (?) 
in the Subah of Khandesh. In Farrakhsiyar’s reign (L7l3 — 1719) he joined 
Asaf Jah Niz4m-ul-Mulk, who had been appointed Suhahdar of the Dak- 

hin. Nurullah was closely related to Asaf Jab’s mother. He fougiit 
bravely in the campaign against Siiyyad Dilawar ’Ali Khan and ’Alam ’Ali 

* Namrup in the MS. of Maasir-td-TJmra and Tazkira-ul-XJnira. 

t Ma’asir-i- Alamgiri, p. 249. 

t Gaz. N. W. F, lY, 197, and Proo. B. A. S., for 1874, p. 104 
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Kluin, after wliicli he was rewarded with the rank of Three Thousand, 2000 
horse, and the title of Bahadur, In the attack on Mubariz Khan he com- 
manded the van. When Asaf Jah had over come all opposition he obtain- 
ed for Kadirdad Khan the rank of Tanj Hazari, 4000 horse. Kadirdad 
was assassinated by one of his own servants. As he left no issue, Asaf Jah 
out of hhjdgirs granted to his relations the town of Janiganw (?) in the 
Suhah of Aurangabad and the village of Ambarah in Subah Khandesh. 
These were still in possession of the family when the Maasir-iil-Umra’* 
was written. 

The Mau tradition alleges that Shanashdbad was granted to Mirzae 
Kluin, while Easlud Khan and Hadidad Khan received appointments in the 
Bakliin. ilt first the Nawab lived in Shamshabad close to the tomb of Hr 
Aziz-ullah, and Man w’as not founded for two years. The Kawab’s troops 
who took u]^ their residence in Mau are said to have been 900 Tojah horse- 
men, Muhammadzai, GOO, Warakzai, 500, Dilazak, 400, Ghilzai, 400, Klm- 
111, 400, Khatak, 400, Mataniya, 300, Lohani, 200, Afridi 200, Bnugasb, 
100, in all, including other tribes, about 15,000 fighting men. Oral tradi- 
tion assorts tliat the settlement of Mau was opposed by the Eathor chiefs 
of Riimpur'^' and Kheiusipur.f The Muhammadans hinder ’AbcLus-Samad, 
alias Mirza Khan, hluhammadzai, Baud Khan, Yar Khan, Burliaii Khan, 
Toyah, and Mir Khan, Khatak, gained a signal victory near Kbemsipur. 
The Elijah of Eampiir was wounded and taken prisoner. 

Kawab Eashid Khan’s tomb, a plain but substantial domed edifice 
without any inscription, stands on the high land above the Burh-Ganga or 
old bed of the Ganges. It was repaired by a former Collector, Mr. Newii- 
ham, in 1826.^1 At its side, surrounded by a wall, is the masonry tomb of 
the Kawab’s wdfe. The tombs are surrounded by ancient dsio^ald and mm 
trees. The attendant in charge is an old Khanzadah woman. 

At Masita Khan Khanzadah’s GJianpdl, there lies a flat stone weigh- 
ing some ten maunds which the popular voice, with, as my informant truly 
says, some exaggeration, declares was carried every day by the Kawab to the 
Ganges to stand on while bathing. The site of the Nawab’s fort is styled 
the Jeot^ Kachis and some Khanzadahs occupy it, two high gates still 
stand, and there is some brick pavement left. Part of the land is still call- 
ed Muhalla Gau-khana, and a little of the so-called Bara Bazar still exists ; 
in it is a mosc|ue known as the Jama’ Masjicl, without any inscription, 
which was repaired two years ago by Nizam ’Ali Khan Mataniya of Muhal- 
la Kila’, an employe of the HaidarabM State. In Khanpur, close to Sham- 
shabad, there is a Barahdari built by Mirza Khan, cousin of the Nawiib, and 

« In parganah Azimiiagar of the Eta district. Gaz, IV. 180. 
t Sovontcon miles from Farrukhalb4d on the Mainpim road, 
f Kali Eao, p. 114. 

2 a. 
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at Mau there is a Muhalla called after him Kot Mirza Khani.’’ Hawab 
Hadi J)M Khan’s tomb is at Hinder on the Godaveri where he died, but 
there is a village in pai'gana Shamshabad called ai‘ter him Hadidadpiir. Bibi 
Raba’h, wife of Ilhamullah Khan, sou of Jiaslud Khan, built a sarde and well 
•with stairs in Mauza Kuberpiir, south of Mau and cast of Kalmgauj ; the 
Afridis knocked the sarde down and used the bricks, the Baoli is still there 
half ill ruins. The place near it is called “ Sarae Bibi Eaba’h” to this day, 
A separate village, formerly called Sajjad Finizpur, lying between Man 
and Chak Mau-Rashidabtkl, is known as Ivatra Bahmat Khan” (market- 
place of R. K.) after a great-grandson of Mirza Khan. His tomb is in 
Mauza ’ Ataipur, east of Mau, a village formerly called Barijuir but now named 
after a Hawab ’Atai Ivban. Subban Khan, another chief, resettled Mauza 
Bhartpur Just south of KaimganJ, and called it after liiinself Suhbanpiir. 
In the lands of Hamirpur, the next village west of Mau, is a shrine dedica- 
ted to Pir Roshan, the ancestor of the Khanzadahs. The Putwari \vho 
pointed it out to me gave the correct pronunciation, with the long a in the 
name Roshan.” 

Mau Rashidabad remained a jdgir of the descendants of Rashid 
Khan till it was resumed by Hawab Muzaffar Jang (1771 — 170C)). All 
they now have is a few revenue-free plots, and one of them is glad to bo a 
Head Constable on Rs. 10 a month. 


Note B. 

THE BAMTELAS. 

There are two origins assigned for the name Bamtela, The -first is, 
that a Thakur chief when Bathing in the Ganges made as was usual a gift 
of bis wife to the o'fficiating Brahmans, and then purchased h(‘r back by a 
large gift of money. One of the conditions imposed by the Brahmans was, 
that her issue should he called Bamtela. The other story is, that this , Rajah 
having seized a Brahman woman and made her his eoncubhie, her childreu 
by him were called Bamtelas. 

She had three sons (1) Hathi Eae, whose descendants lived in Bhao- 
pur, Jasmai, Hurpiir, Dharaiiagar, Sathanpiir ; (T) Hibal Deo, whose de- 
scendants held Dhakiwal, Gharampur, Garhya ; (3) Sab Sukh. This Sab 
Sukh had three sons (1) Bhart Sdh, whose descendants lived in Hatliipim, 
Awajpur, Ha’matpurand Baraun ( 8 Biswahs) ; (2) Handaii Siih, whose fami- 
ly held Aduli and Eashidpur ; (B) Chattar Singh, whose family held Baraun 
(12 Biswalis) and Babarpur. The founders of these families are said to 
have lived fourteen or fifteen generations ago, but the Awajpur zamindars, 
■when enquiry was made by the Settlement Officer, could not carry back thoir 
genealogy more tha,n six generations. 
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Tbe Bamtelas are not found outside pargana Pabara, and there they 
are usually divided into the Eight villages and the Pifty-two villages. In 
the formerj which lie west of the city, they are still prominent, esj^eeially 
ill Baraun. In nearly every one of the eight villages they still hold the 
zaniindari. Some of them are Musalmans. In only thirteen of the fifty- 
two villages can any trace of them he found, many of the villages have 
been absorbed into the City, and in the others their position is insignificant. 


Note C. 

TEADITIONS OF DALEL KHAN IN BUNBELKHANB. . 

I am indebted to the kindness of Alan Cadell, Escp, C. S., Settlement 
Officer of Banda, for a memorandum on Balel Khan by Pandit Mathura 
Parshad, Settlement Munsarim, founded on oral traditions derived from 
an old man Eiip Brahman, and other inhabitants of pargana Maudha. Baled 
Khan is called the son of Muhammad Khan Bangash. Pie was given, they 
say, hy his father to Eajah Chattarsal wPo adopted him, and when he grew 
up endowed him with the pargana of Sondha (or Sihonda). Bale! Khan 
appointed his nephew, Murad Khan, to be thanadar of Sihonda. After a 
time Plarde Sah, son of Chattarsal, angered Balel Khan hy some deceit he 
practised, and Balel Khan prepared for war. The Hindu Rajahs were also 
afraid that Balel Khan would in time oust them, for Chattarsal had nursed 
him to he like a snake in their sleeves. They therefore entered into a 
league to destroy him, binding themselves hy an oath, according to the 
Shastras, or Ganges water, holding a sword in one hand. Then all the 
Rajahs marched from Panna, Batiya, and Chirkhtiri, and assembled at Ban- 
da. Balel Khan was told that twenty-two Rajahs and thirty chiefs had 
come with intent to kill him. 

Balel Khan marched from Sihonda and on his way hunted in the for- 
est of Mnngas, 14 miles N. E. of Banda. Thence he wont hy way of 
Pipronda, about 7 miles west of Mungas, to Alona about six miles north- 
west of Pipronda, where he encamped on the banks of the river Ken. 

The Bimdelas advanced to Maudha, about tliirtcen miles west of 
Alona, to Makaranw, Achrela, Bharela, Tandohi, Ingotha, Pipronda, all 
villages three or four miles to the north-west of Maudha. Jagat Raj’s 
camp was in Makaranw, while Karat Raj went to a distance, to the village 
of Pothya Buzarg on the Betwa, about sixteen miles north of Maudha in 
pargana Sumerpur, Hamirpur district. When Kirat Raj left his camp 
followers behind, the village which sprung up was named Kiratpur. 

One day while out hunting Balel Khan went from Alonii to Bhulsi, 
two or three miles off, across the Ken, and thence to Padhori seven miles 
further on and only four miles east of Maudha. The Musalmans of Mau- 
dha remonstrated with him on his rashness, and advised him to take shelter 
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ill tlicir houses or to return to Sihonda. Dalel Klian rojeeiiMl their counsel, 
saying he would be disgraced if he retreated, that he liad wiiJi him Ibrahim 
Khan, his brother, ’Inayat Khan, PTaidar Khan, lliunnat Ivlian, llu’az-ud- 
din Khan, Sayyad Hamid ’Ali, Baz Khan, Mulditiir Khan, ivahim Khan, 
and five hundred other Patluins. Turning to his troo])S ho harangnod them, 
and offered to pay up and discharge all those wlio liohl their wives and 
children dearer than honour. A number of the Patluins then left hiim 
With the rest he marched from Padhori to Maudha. 

Now Himmat Khan was Dalel Khan’s chief friend, and he usually 
rode by the Nawab’s side and conversed with him. That day as ho rode 
along half stupified with opium, Dalel Khan as usual addressed his eouver- 
sation to Himmat Khan, and iilajing on his name remarked that- if Himmat 
(courage) held firm, they might after all win the day. x\s no rej>ly came the 
Kawab called out, “ Brother, are you nodding or bavc you drojiped behind?” 
Haidar Khan who was at some distance cantered up and answered, Nawab 
Sahib, he was only Himmat Kluin at meal time, he left us at Ikulliori, 1 
am the Himmat Khan for this emergency.” 

When they reached Korhiy a Tal, near the Parao, Dahd Khan told 
his men to alight and breakfast. They then luounitMl and drawing i heir 
swords made ready for the attack. Tlie Bundelas meanwhile advanced fnim 
Makaranw, and Tandohi. The battle then commeneed. d1ie ilrsi. tlay fifty 
Pathans and three hundred Bundelas were killed, the second ilay t)ne him- 
and fifty Pathans and four hundred Bundelas. Haidar Khan pushed Ins 
advance as far as Makaranw, and on his way killed live haulers and sixty 
men. He was killed himself in Makaranw. His tomb exists there near a 
pond, to the west of the metalled road to Hamir])ur, and it is known as 
Haidar Shahid. Sayyad Hamid ’Ali was killed to the east of iMaudha, and 
his tomb is some twenty-five or thirty rassl to the east of the town ; its 
name is tiami Shahid or Hamid Shahid. Baz Khan’s toml.> is elose to 
Shekh Chand Pir’s dargah, and it is called Baja Sarmiir Shaiiid. ’liuiyat 
Khm’s tomb is to the south of the Banda and Jalalpur road, it is caiknl 
Tnai Shahid. 

Dalel Khan was slain himself on the third day. Many others Wi'rt‘ 
killed with him. Ibrahim Khan, brother of Dalel Klian, fell ai; a place now 
in Maudha but then a jungle. A second Ibrahim Khan was killed near 
w^here ’Ahd-ul-Karim Kanungo’s house now stands. There is a Dargiili 
known as that of Maudi Shahid, which no doubt is meant for Muaz-utl-diu. 
There is also a Shahid’s tomb called vaguely Baba Bhaliid, which iSIr, Kaye, 
late Collector, put into repair when opening out a now road. There are 
numerous other tombs in Maudha and its vicinity. 

They relate that on the day of his death Dalel Khan drove the Bunde- 
las before him as far as Mowaiya, about four miles south-west of Maudha. 
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Here one Bundela, urged by despair, struck at him and cut off Ms left 
band ; where the band fell a tomb was built, wMcb is also called Bale! Sbabid. 
It lies to the east of the metalled road to Hyaganw. The Bmidelas finally 
drove Balel Khan back into Maudha, where he received the cup of martyr- 
dom. His tomb and a masjid with well still exist. The date assigned 
locally for Balel Khan’s death, 1792 S. (1735 A. B.) is fourteen years 
out, the correct date being May 1721. 

The Hindi poets of his time composed many child (couplets) in praise 
of Balel Khan’s courage; such as are still current were collected froiii the 
lips of the before-named Eiip Brahman, from Shakir Musahiian of Mau- 
dha, Sardar Khan of Bhamaura, about three miles to the south-west of 
Maudha, and others. 

1$2?, — At the time Harde Sah, Jagat Eaj and Mohan Singh had ap- 
pointed to take the oath on Ganges water, Mohan Singh went away to Bija- 
nagar, about two miles east of Mahoba. Then Harde Sah refused to join ; 
and Jagat Eaj set out alone. The poets on this occasion put the following 
dohd into OhattarsaTs mouth — 

'%'m ^ w 

Mohan has decided not to join, Harde Sah is angry, Jagat fights 
alone, but he cannot hear the weight of it.” 

2ml — Chattarsal wTote a long letter to Balel Khan trying to dissuade 
him from fighting. The inhabitants of Maudha remember these verses. 

^ o <N 

w?: TTW?; irK i 

^ 3i3i?r ’swsr II 

3PCT ^ I 

C. ^35. "I v:, 

I am not deceived by Harde Sah, Kirat Sen is a disobedient son ; tell 
my son Balel, oi' Bangasb race, a good son, that bi'othor Muhammad Khan 
made him over to me, since then he is my son, better than all the world ; 
jMohan has gone off, Harde has concealed himself, let him (Bald) give ear, 
and J agat will then be talked over,” ■ 

2rd » — The following answei’ was sent by Balel Khan : 

gw xmj ! 

“ You arc a, great king, and the most powerful of all Eajahs, now how 
can Bald retr(‘at, it would disgrace both ci'ceds,” i, e, his own and that 
of his supposed adoptive father CbattarsaL 
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4^/e. — Some miscellaneous verses are given wliioli have been liaiided 
down. 

'^1-'“ ’iT^T "Eft ’Ilf 1 

sfr T m Ef’c frf ii 

“You occupy great you eat butter and sugar, if you do not 

defeat Dale!, be will make widows in many bouses.’’ 

^iK — Tbe following call for aid was sent to Harde S^b. 

^ ti??: I 

* 'J 

“ Our cart has stuck in the clay, make no childish excuses, help us now 
to shove on the cart, lend aid to your country, 0 Hirdesh ! (Harde Siih).” 

6tk — Harde Sah’s answer was — 

#11 ^Ji«T iWrf f H I 

t% %x: It 

“ He heeded not my counsel, Jagat acted wilfully ; now the calamity 
has fallen on Ms head, he comes hack in submission to me.” 

7 th . — ^Verses in praise of Dalel Khan. 

afrfft Rsr i 

WTffT w JIT 'Trai fincwTsr ii 

% ITtW pR% I 

#31 gjT II 

f "qiir w 3rP? II 

^3iir ?jar tf ’hk 1 

WT 15^ II 

^3irr trf ii 

■#1’^ %■ m ifr I 

f^x mt II 

“ Dalel’s chest was a yard wide, he was a perfect soldier ; the bright so\il 
has rejoined its essence, he has gained the rank of beatitude ; collecting 
together all bis followers, be was killed in tbe field of battle. Like a lamp 
burns a moth, so did Dalel rush into the fight. From Delhi came Dalel 
Ehan, with sword in band, and fought by Maudba town with Jagat Maba- 
raj. Tbe fight was like that of practised wrestlers (Pattlian, a play upon 
tbe word Path an) ; tbe blood flowed and turned the earth into mire. For 
three days the Patbans undaunted fought, Jagat trembled and fled from the 
field. The fourth day at noon the Bundelas surrounded him (Dalel Khan) ; 
then fell Dalel to the earth, and many swords wounded him,” 
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'Sth.~The following verses were taken down as recited by Sardar Kban 
ofVBbamanra village; pargana Maudha : 

3if^ t%s «jrg 't T«^r II 

^3t ^ '3'?^ *tKr oTf f?^5IT 1 

^ Kr3s^ % vk; Ji% 55i'^ <?t;srr ii il 

wif ’tTBTSf ^ 1 

f«^K <®3t stre 'sSiftr^ WK f^T II 

f? #1^ ^%i5r ’^^St # •r® i 

mn fe^r jf ’dr ii >? ii 

s * -j 

# mix i 

^T ^HT a 

^ a ^ a 

trq^ wf ^ m^m ftsTwiir^r m^ ^ “jifk ^itr f* \ 

^K nm ^air^r ii 

^r’t m ^fxxT^ i xjm ^ i 

'nf mw^ m^ mi; ^xx # a h n 

They gathered in Sihnnda-garli, when came word of the war j they took 
np bow and arrow and repaired to the hunting-ground of Mungas. They 
leapt into the midst of the foe, like the cliitali^ seizes and shakes a deer. 
All the Eajahs hesitated, when bold Dalel began to drive liis way through 
them. The Pathan left Mtingas, Dalela encamped in Papreni’. Ho hunt- 
ed the herds of deer, and his bullet killed many a one. Leaving Paimenr, 
they camj)ed in Alona, and lingered on the banks of the Karunawati. 
Passing through Blmlsi, they stopped in Pandhori, and fought with the 
Eundelas in Baharela. Like elex>hants black as Iam])-biack, maddened, lift- 
ing up their tusks, they drove ail before them. Muhammad’s son Jumped 
exulting!}^, his followers shouted ’Ali, ’Ali. Eight-barrelled and seven-bar- 
relled guns were let oif, they discharged the great Janjdls. In many ways did 
he thrust with his spear, did brave Dalela, the mighty. The cannon roared, 
the swords clashed, the rockets flashed like lightning clouds. They drew 
their chapidl^ look at them once ! on every side the M^ighal aiul tlic 
Eundelas are mingled in one wave. In the rivers of blood there are num- 
bers of Eajahs and lords of armies. The Mugalanis amd Turkanis are dis- 
heartened. Hear thus, 0 friend ! the fighting, the sword wounds, in the 
battle of Maudha, and how the field was won/’ 

^ The MB. has chilh, a falcon, in place of which I suggest cJdtah^ 
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Oth.—Yorsea in praise of Balel Khan’s horses. 

k#’? "tfra 

■fqrf^ ^ I 

m’i ’aw 'TT«r 

31^ "^STR’t qff ?i'f| fin ^ II 

’0^’5r 

ai?:rr ^pc arJt # 1 

^w^T'C ^T»f 

%T "t c[srT^ •^■5= ^-gs %■ 11 
rrrJt qr'^ k jt ^ 't' I 

q^ wr? %?r f-^ji f h 
% 'q's «T aqiT' afji % TrJfjt 1 

^qji’c q% 1^ t f 11 


“ Their hoofs stamp the ground, as soon as the foot touches the stirnin • 

ui^-^L It :r"u’ rr 

thoj get a handful of spiees. A line is formed in tlieir back tlicv 
ara 80^ stout ; they are fiery and strong. By strong chains two gromus load 
m ; ey pull at the chains and plunge and prance. They have urehi'd 

1 -1 ^ beaiititiil shape and form. They havo eloilis 

gold stuff and brocade of ovetj colour, greon, jollow, blacli,' wliilc piir- 

Sbiirr “r ^*'? ‘<>""<i.»>wtihbo,b.*;i»2 

Salub Afegar, these are the steeds of a great lord ’’ 


^’?^^^r*rqfruwg^ q»^%r ^ I 

WJT qfl %T IfUf^ ^ * 

^ q^qV ’WT if w^TT g I 

q% f^’cqrsr q^rsi ^ -,5^ ^ ^ 

swnri scattered the Bundela.s many 

swords were drawn, there was no delay, from bravery their livers burst their 
clothes. met, they brayely foufrht Tim i i i ? 
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’It W ^’^TW is] 1 

tl"? W STI'? fsT’T^'] ViT^ II ?, il 

T TTaW-^ w 5Twt 3Wf|- I 

«T^1- ^ II 

wrl'j? ’rrarr Tt'^rsrr isiT i 

151^ ’W ^ ^T 11 

My name is Dalel Khan, how can I retreat, the good name o£ the Ban« 
gash is in my hands, on me is the hand of Muhammad Shah, whose is this 
sword. This Pathan honour have I hound fast round me, I will fight face to 
face. Through their youthful strength the Pathans wdll enter the hottest 
of the struggle. They fear not the fray. Eajah and Maharajah wall flee 
at the sight of my bare sword. Said brave Dalel, boldijr in the battle- 
field, call “^Ali, Ali’ as Hindus call on Hanuman.” 

12th . — 'When Dalel Khan saw his companions fall, he exclaimed : 

?rT \\ 

mx w 

My son Murad Khan is dead and brother Ibrahim ; Hamid, Haidar, 
Fatte Khan, each ate opium and died, Dead, too, is Inayut Ivluin, the 
powerful Pathan. My life is now worthless ; saying this, he grasped his 
sword.” 

ISth . — When Dalel Khan rushed into the midst of the Bundolas, a 
poet of their side said— 

: wTsj.rr I , 

Dalel flees before the waves of the Bmidelas.” A Bimdela reproved 
him,andsaidheshouldsay— 

\S 

“ The Bundelas flee before the torrent of Dalel’s attack.” 

KAWA'B KAIM KHAK. 

On his father’s deatli in December 1743, Kaim Khan the eldest son suc- 
ceeded without opposition. We have already seen that he was employed in 
1721 to avenge the deatli of Daler Khan ; and in 172D it was lie who col- 
lected a force to relieve his father from investment by the .Mahrattas at 
Jaitpur. During the later years of Muhammad Khan’s life he had lived at 
Delhi as his father’s representative, and many stories, trivial in themselves 
and not worth repetition here, *are told of the affection shown to him by the 
2 B 
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Emperor Mnbammad Sblli from whom he obtained the title of “ Farzaiid 
Bahadur.” 

He was a very strict Sunni, said the prayers five times daily, observed 
Friday, and every day wrote out a verse of the Kura’n. He is said to have 
been a great protector of learned men. He was fond of sport of every kind, 
and at Delhi had the Emperor’s permission to shoot in his private preserves. 
He was also a perfect cavalier, and in those days no one ednalied him in the 
wielding of the lance. He had a riding horse named Pari (the Fairy) 
famed even in the Dakhin. Mounted on it he used to hunt the Saras and 
ride them down. Many other horsemen attempted it but not one succeed- 
ed, He was also clever in other ways. He could found cannon with his 
own hands ; and he could make very good shoes. Thirty to forty years 
ago shoes of a pattern invented by him called “ Kaim-khaiii” were much 
worn in Man and Kaimganj. He is said to have ruled over eighty-four 
mahals, but their names are not given# 

Once a Mahratta in the employ of Baji Eao ’came all the way from 
Piina to try his skill at the lance with Eaim Khan. The Nawib gave him 
a house at Ainethi and entertained him for six months. In this interval 
he made^ enquiries from Man Pathans in service at Piina, who wrote 
hack that the man was what he professed. A clay was then fixed for 
the tournament in despite of Mahmdd Kh^n Bakhshi’s exhortations. 
All the Pathans were ordered to he ready before sunrise at Sbikarpur, 
three or four miles north-west of the city, where in the bed of the Ganges 
was an open space in which the troops were usually exercised. The 
Nawah mounted his horse Pari, and taking the Mahratta with him rode 
out to the plain. There they contended till full noon, but neither had 
been touched. Now, the Mahratta had a handkerchief round his arm, 
such as they usually tie above their other clothes. The Nawab decided 
to try and loose this handkei’cbief with the point of his spear. He 
touched it repeatedly, but being wet with perspiration the knot had 
become extremely tight. After some hours, however, the Nawab suc- 
ceeded in untying it with his lance and carried it off on the point. The 
Mahratta was offered presents which he refused^ being a noble in his own 
conntry, and he then took his departure for Piina. 

Kairn Khan’s home was in the fort at Amethi, which he had built in 
his father’s lifetime. It lay one mile south-east of the city within the 
boundary of New Amethi, a small town founded by tlie Nawab, round wliieli 
there was a ditch and earthen rampart with bastions which cun still ])e 
traced in parts. The remains of the fort and its site were confiscated after 
1857 for the rebellion of the then Nawab Bais, and being put up to a.uc- 
tion, were bought by ’Ali Muhammad, a native of Amethi, then tahsildar of 
the city. He has used the bricks to build a bouse of a semi-English, 
fashion and he has planted the ground with fruit trees. 
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Kaiiii KMu, it was, who planted the large mango grove outside the 
Kadiri gate, called the Lakluila Bagh from the number of trees (Lakh = 
100,000). It lies within the bounds of Khanpur, Barhpur, Chandpiir, Museni, 
and hTekpur Kalan, and still covers some 158 acres. One of his last acts 
before starting on the Rohilkhand campaign was to order Kamal Khan chela 
to have the gateways of the Tirpolya Bazar and the bastions of the Kali 
Burj, just beneath the fort, completed by the time he returned. 

In his time on every birthday the fort used to be sumptuously adorn- 
ed. In the Baradari and Buland Mahal, canopies of Sultani broadcloth 
embroidered in gold used to be set up. There were twelve hundred staves 
or poles of gold and silver in his store-house. These were used when re- 
quired to support the broadcloth awnings. A cloth of gold curtain , was 
hung at the Karnani gate. Ko one’s horse, ot pdlJci or elephant was allow- 
ed to enter the fort ; all, however high in rank, dismounted at the gate. 

He had four wives, besides concubines ; the wives were (1) Shah Begam, 
his first wife, daughter of Kali Khan Bangash and nieee of Kasim Khdn, 
(2) Bibi Jowahir, a Pathaii woman, (3) Khas Mahal, a Domiii from 
Clialoli close to KaimganJ, (1) Ma’tabar Mahal, a native of Delhi. Ha 
left no issue. * 

Mo non-Moslem was allowed to touch his women’s ornaments ; no matt 
was ever employed to sew their clothes ; and no physician was ever permitted 
to feel their pulse. The four wives all lived at the Amethi fort. They had 
extensive in their own names. As they died off, this property passed 

part to Sarfaraz Mahal, wife of Mawab Masir Jang (1796 — 1813), part to 
Masrat Jang, younger son of Masir Jang, and part to the ruling Nawab. 

Whenever Shah Begam came from Amethi to visit her mother-in-law 
at Farrukhabad the whole of the bazar was closed. The shoplceepers call- 
ed this Hartal” or Hat-tara,” from luit a shop and tdrd a lock, that 
is, they had to put locks on their shop doors. The coiivoyances were four- 
wheeled bullock carriages, covered with broadcloth from top to bottom. 
The Begam sat in the middle, and the slave girls round the edge. The 
cover was tied on with silken cords, and the whole was then locked up. A 
free woman of great age sat in front, and the driver was an old man. On 
the road no word was spoken. The eunuchs on horseback cleared the way. 
The bazar was closed for fear the Bogams might overhear an unlit word. 

They say Mawab Muhammad Khan had four cliosen friends (I) Man- 
gal Khiin Museiiagari, so named from his being a native of the town of 
Musenagar on the Jamna, which was then within the Nawah’s territory, (2) 
Ma 'zum Khan I)aryabadi,=^ (8) Khizr Khan Pamii,t (1) Siuija’t Kb.au 

^ Diiryabad is 43 miles E. of Lallmau. 
t I^uini is the name of a tribe of l^athiius. 
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(ttulmi, Kmlirgiinjwala,^ On \m denili-lnMl I^ltilmnnuad Khan said io his 
son that ho niustf iook on these lour as iii.s true irh*ntls, 1! ihta'o was ^var 
he shonkl fight hy the advice ol’ M'angal Kluin, w!io hjul luvu in vwry figid 

from his childhood ; if an ariny had to he raistal, he sln)uld do i! Ihrougli 
Bhujat Kluin, a ehitvi* from Afghanistan ; if revmuu* had \o In' eolloelrd, he 
should employ Khizr Khaii Panni ; if a negoiiaior were ri'^uinal al the 
imperial court, he should send i^laVaun Khan wlio hatl great eNpeihmee 
All four of thcsci men were kilhal in the haiile ot: J)auri wneii Kaim Ivinlu 
lost his own life. 

Wo shall see how little heed was paid to Ihtese dyinu* injunetions^ 
The new Ahiwah apj^ears to have ]daeed himsell entirely in the hands ol 
Mahmud Kluin Afridi, a resident uf Amethi, wliom lie apptdnti'd to he his 
Bakhshi. liis brothers ami relations, Yusiif Kluiu, Mu a/./.am Kluin. AV.am 
KMn, SaMai Khan, and others luulsevmad thousamls of Alridii.^ nnder thedr 
standard, and seem to have formed a jTowmd'ul body in tht‘ slaltn iMahuuul 
■ Xluin’s kotile-drums were beaten at Kauauj. and 1 h‘ had complete authori- 
ty over a territory paying a very large amount of re\muun iio hml mie 
son, Bhadi Khan, who was thrown from his Imrst^ the iourih day alter his 
mar riago f his foot caught and he was drnggeil and killed. In Isdtithe 
arches of Mahmud Khaifs audience hall in Amethi were and lug In a dila- 
pidated state. They ax*o not in exisieucc .now, and the family semus to 
have entirely disappeared. 

Moldlhlmnd affairs, 

Katahr or Eohilkhand had gradually come into possi^ssian of *Ali i\ra“ 
hammad Khan Eohela, and he piaid no revenue to the imperial t'^ehecpier. 
Once Muhammad Bluih scut his Blwiin, Han.uuid, with an army to rei/over 
’Ali Muhammad Khan’s country, lie got as far as Bangarhf and opened 
his batteries. ’Ali Muhammad Khan came out and defeated liim, so that tiic 
imperial army fled to Belhi.J Muhammad Shah was very angry and a stHHUul 
time, after an interval, ho prepared an army, which he put under Khwiljuli 
Asli Sahib. He too opened batteries against Bangarh, to be repulstid like 
Harnand with the loss of a number of men on the Imperial side. 

A third time Muhammad Shah despatched all his forces nmhn’ Karnr- 
ud-din Wazir. Mow, Kamr-ud-din, who was a wary man, re Heeled that if 
he went he should meet the same fate as the others, the same army having 
already fled twice. He would he forced to iiee or would get killed, in either 

* Gaz. N", W. P. IV. 74, 151. I^idirganj ia inparganah Kidhpur, Tahsil ’Ali- 
ganj, Eta district, 32 miles K, E. of Eta. BhujaT Khiii. was killed with Kaim Kluin at 
Bauri, as we shall see further on. 

t In the Budaon district, 14 miles H. E, of Budaon, Mispriuied Uun^mh iu 
ElHot, VIII, 116 and 350. 

J life of H, K K., pp, 16>^X8. 
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A /I A+A-nfpfl Wazir was always dismissed. 

case Ills Wazarat woiild e gmie. ' ^5. to marcli in person to tlie 

so the BTuperor gave it Reached Bangarh and proceed- 

it flows below Ausoth. SaMar Jang corn- 
ed to invest it. Mir^^a ^ attack and 

nanded the vanguard. One night the Rithansma^ am 

with such a 

las rctuniod in satetj to Bai . eoaldnot penetrate it. Jh® 

ttii itaUUon »t b».boo. ^ ll„helas.d,i«d 'AU Sl.b.m- 

:=,:r;t;::.b b..— b.n. 

i)iwan Naval Ban. _ q„M.,v Taim’s right hand. One day ’All 

Kaiui Khiiids troops ay Qaldiir Jaim followed by twelve thou- 

Mxdumunad Kluiu was on Ins way Mellon Kaiin Klian’s tents, 

»,„l „»,..bul A. ^n”“f '“S h; « ft .v.„ !«» 

and ho asked whose camp it the credit of the peace be gained by 

Then his principal men s<iid> y _ , . dansman, Ivaim 

“ this Mnghal and his Diwaii, a\b ^ ^ ^ulianimad Khan agreed to the 

oKlnin, askhimtoiutrodu^jon.^^^ Ah» 

proposal and wont to Bauu 1 “ > _ ., • j^g^rd this he was much vexed, 

Safllar Jang, 

and for the rest of his life he ^ \ „|s too-ether with his own hand- 

- tx"Hr:rsSb d^ - 

« r“ bi- ». ■Abd.d.b 

u. h. 

Sir,— 

ill 1157 and 1158 IL AJcdlim wlio was in Naval Kao’s army^ ooxidim 

I LifcoflKK.K.pP* 20 to 28. 
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Accessmt of AJmad SJidh. 

Muhammad Shah died in 1101 H. and on the 2nd Jainadi I. o£ that 
jear (19fch April 1748) , was succeeded by his son Ahmad Shah. Soon after^ 
Sat'dar Jang was appointed wazir in place of ’Itimad-iid-daula, .Kamr-iid- 
din Ivhaii, killed in the fighting against Ahmad Shah Durrani. Now Sai> 
dav Jang, who was a deadly enemy of the Baiigash family, caused a,Jltrmdn 
to be sent calling Kaini Khan to court. . Kaim Khan in his reply told the 
Emperor not to place reliance on Safdar Jang, who was his, Kaim lOiau’s, 
hereditary enemy. The Emperor and the Wazir were enraged- The Wazir 
kid plans of revenge in consultation with J awed Khan. Accordingly a /dr- 
mm was prepared telling Kaim Khan that an important work was conlided 
to him, that many of the Mahals of Bareli and Muradabad, recovered w-ith 
his aid in the late Emperor’s time, had again been usurped by Sa’dullah 
Kban, son of ’Ali Muhammad Khan llohela. This territory was therefore 
made over to him, Kaim Khan, with orders to march and occupy it. This 
far man was sent by a relation of the Wazir’ s, Sber Jang, son of Sayadat 
Khan, the elder brother of the late Barhan-uI-Mnlk Sa’dat Khan.* Dn 
the 4th Shawwal 1101 H. (loth Sept. 174S), the messenger was within 
one or two hos of Parnikhabad, and bearing of bis approach Nawab Kaim 
Khan caused a Bari to he erected near the Tdgah. Then he proceeded in 
state to the spot surrounded by nobles on elephants. First i\\% farmim was 
read, then making his obeisance, the Nawab put on the accompanying 
dress of investiture. With kettle-drums beating he returned to the fort, 
where the chief men, money-lenders, and ofiicials presented gifts of money, 
and offered their congratulations. 

The principal leaders were then sent for to be consulted. Chief among 
them was Mahmud Khan Afiidi, the Bakhshi, with his brothers. These 
all voted for immediate war, but the Nawab seems to have been reluctant to 
attack his fellow Patbans. Shuja’t Khan Ghilzai, who had formerly exchan- 
ged turbans with the late ’Ali Miihainmad Khaii Eohela, Yakut Khan 
Khan Bahaduiy Shamsher Khan, Mukim Khan, Islam Khan, Kama! Khan 
and Sardar Khan, chelas, represented to the Nawab that the Eohclas were 
not his enemies, and if someone was sent across the Ganges, Sa’dullah Khan 
might be persuaded to attend. As a compromise Ma’zum Khan, brother of 
Mahmiid Khan Bakhshi, was despatched with a small retinue to Anwahiht 
■with three robes of investiture for the three sons of ’Ali Muiiammad Kluln. 
His orders were to invest them with the succession, but as usual to conlis- 

^ For tlio name see ' AimcUusAdlat^ p. 44, line 15, whore a doubt is suggestcnl, 
but the despatch of some fartmn is proved by the statements of llisam-ud-din, an eye- 
witness. 

t In the Bareli district, twenty-ono miles S, W, of Bareli. 
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cate to the Emperor’s use all the moveable property. It any cliffieiilty was 
made, the Nawab would marcli in person. It is suggested that the three 
sons had, before Ma’ziim Khan’s arrival, accepted investiture at the hand 
of a messenger sent direct by the Wazir. However that may be, Ma’zum 
Khan’s mission failed, and next day he set out for Farrukhabad. 

When Ma’zum Khan reported his want of success, Mahmiid Khan 
declared that by the return of the Miilats^ a disgrace had been inflicted, 
which could only be wiped out by an immediate march upon Anwalah. For 
many days the matter was discussed with Shiija’t Khan Ghilzai and the 
chelas. Shiija’t Khan still wished to avoid hostilities. But Mahmiid 
Khan, thirsting for territory and p>lunder, charged Shuja’t Khan with act- 
ing the go-between in favour of the other side ; alluding to the fact that 
he and ’Ali Muhammad Khan had exchanged turbans/^ Stung by this in- 
sult, Shuja’t Khan exclaimed, “ In the name of God the Great, the Com- 
passionate, bring out the flag and I shall be the first in the fray.” That 
day the coffers of the treasure were unsealed, the flag set up, and the artil- 
lery brought out. 

Meanwhile orders had been issued offering service to noted leaders of 
mercenaries and to neighbouring zamindars, such as Eajali Kusal Singh of 
Eiiriijf Eajali Hindu Singh of Chachendi,J and the Eajah of Shiii- 

^ The “ Giilistjh:i-i-E.alimat‘’ tells us that after ’AH Muhammad Khan was cap- 
tured and taken to Delhi, Hafiz Rahmat Khan and his relations for six months sought 
a shelter with Shiija’t Khan Ghilzai at Kadirganj. 

t liiiru, in pargaiiali Bidhtina, lies some thirty miles east of the town of Etawah 
(Gaz. IV. 4G9). It was the chief place of a taluka belonging to a family of Sengar 
Tliakiirs, whoso head has ahvays "borne the title of Rajah (id. IV. 299). The story goes 
tliat when Kiisal Singh reached homo, his mother asked him for news of the hattki-field, 
and out of affection began to sliampoo bim. "When he told her that Bliai Kaim 
(hrother Kaim) wjis slain,” she exclaimed that he was no son of hers, and could never 
have been in the fight. When the Rajah had bathed, he went to the cooking-place- to 
eat his food. Then the Rani called to the slave girl At chmi, Izuhanldr rasoi men 
lohd )ia Jdn pdive^ Ihfjah lolid se hahut darat hai. The story concludes dramatically 
by saying thcRiijah tlien and there committed suicide, by swallowing the diamond out 
of his ring. But the sober truth seems to be tbat he lived for inauv years, and died 
about 1780 A. D. (Gaz. IT. 299). 

i Ghaclicndi (or Sachendi) lies in parganah Jajmau of the Cawnipur district, four- 
teen miles sontb-wost of Oawnpur, on the Kalpi road. From a manuscript kindly 
lent me by klr. F. K. AVrighi, 0. S. (fclmough the good offices of j\Ir. Atkinson, Ct S.) 
I h.'arn that Hindu Singh, son of Har vSingh Deo, son of Kharakjft Deo, was a Cliaii- 
del Tluikur of Bihari on the banks of the Ganges. Aftei' a qiiarnl Avith Ihijah Tndar- 
jlt of Shiurjijpur, ho left his homo, and took service with the Ruo of Sapihi in -parganjih 
Jajmau, a minor ])ranch of the Shiurajinir house. After a.timc Hindu Singh, set up on 
his own account, raised an army, built forts at Bihnor and Ohachendi, and 'having ac- 
quired a largo territory took the title of Rajah. He was conteinx>orary'with Rajalis 
Mandhata and Hindupat of Shiiirajpur. 
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ajpur/^ In answer to tlie appeal tliej joined Kaim Klian with some twenty 
thousand men. Several Mahratta leaders, then Nazims of Ktilpi, were also 
entertained and brought to Farrukhabad by Ja’far lOuin, chela, Nazim of 
parganali Akbarpiir.f Sheikh Farhatiillah of Lakhnau, out of enmity to 
Sa’dat Ilhan and Safdar Jang, also joined with his force. 

The Eohelas were much dismayed at the prospect of attack. To 
avert it if possible, they drew up a i^etition and sent it with the veil of ’Ali 
Muhammad Khan’s widow by the hand of Sayjaid Ma’sum.J Their peti- 
tion was to this effect : When the father of this orphan, i. Sa’dullali 
^^IvMn, died, he relied on none but God and you ; if 3^1 wish to take 
this territory, be it so ; send here Shuja’t Khan and Sbamsher Khan 
and Khan Balnidur, we will accompany them to your presence ; in exchange 
“ for our father’s lands, we will conquer by our swords some of the country 
held by Safdar Jang further to the east.” When the hoty man came be- 
fore the Nawab in open darbar, be threw clown the wrapper of Sa’dullah 
Khan’s mother at the Nawab’s feet. Then he held aloft a Kura’u and said, 
“ 0 Nawab 1 head of this elan, by this holy hook, by regard for this ]iel[)less 
^^faqir, and the unprotected owner of this veil, I adjure you to have mercy 
on this race and slay not the defenceless, for the Book says ‘ F(»aco is a 
** good work both to saints and the Prophet’, accept then my prayer.” 

Having heard the Sayyad’s words, the Nawab turned towards IMnhmud 
Khan Bakhshi, and to him confided the whole discussion. This man at 
heart wished nought but harm and dissension. He replied “ You arc a 
Saj^yacl and a Pirzada, what know you of worldly affairs, why do you in- 
terfere?” Several remarks to the same effect having passed, the v^ayyad 
saw that no favourable impression had been produced. Kepeating tlie de- 
nunciations of God and his prophet against the proud-minded, he told all 
those then present that the displeasure of God and the Prophet would fail 
upon them. He then took his way back to the town of Anwalah, wliere lie 
reported to the Rohelas and warned them to prepare at once for war. Ac- 
cordingly, the Eohela leaders at the head of some twenty-live thousand men§ 
set up their tents in the groves near Daiiri Easiilpur, not far from the town 
of Biidaon, and there prayed night and day to God. 

^ On the Grand Trunk Road in the Oawnpur district, some twenty-one wiles north 
west of Cawnpur. I supposed this Ganga Singh to be the same as the one montioiu tl 
with the other Eajahs afterwards, but he does not appear in Mr. WvighPH jMS. list. 
The Shiurajpur Rajahs wore Chandels, and the Raj was founded by Bhiu iiuj Deo, 
who is said to have migrated from Eana\ij about 1336 A. D. * 

t Kow in tho Cawnpur district. 

% The Life of H. R. K. says Sayyad Ahmad, alim Bhahji Miyhi, was sent, and the 
^Amad-us-Sa/dat^ p. 44, tells us ho was Sayyad Ma’zmn’s father. 

§ ^Amdd-us-Sa'datj p. 45, says 40,000 foot and 7000 horse. 
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Ktiim Khan and Malimud Khan Bakhshi now detennined to march. 
Thej had fifty thousand horse and foot paid direct by the State, besides 
the eontingents of two hundred brothers, dependents and chiefs of the 
Bangiish clan, all provided with elephants, and each vieing with the other in 
the completeness of his preparations. These served at their own expense. 
There were further the contingents of the Bajahs already mentioned. 
Kawab Ahmad Khan, too, who on account of differences with his elder 
brother caused by Mahmud Khan Bukbshi, had lived for two years at Delhi, 
hearing of the intended campaign, took leave of the Emperor on some pre- 
text, and by rapid marches joined his brother’s army. There were twoluin- 
dred large cannon, besides swivel guns, and chddm% and camel-guns attached 
to the hovrdahs of the elephants, as used by Europeans,'^ with abundance of 
lead and powder. 

The army marched on the 2iid Zi’l Hajj 1161, f (I2th JSTov. 1748), and 
by stages readied the Ganges at Kadirganj, about forty-three miles north- 
west of Farriikhabad, wdiere it crossed by a bridge of boats into the Budaon 
district. Shamsher Khan and Khan Bahadur were sent on in advance, and 
cutting away (piiekly past Auseth and other villages, they prepared the 
Nawab’s encampment at the edge of the w-ater. Daily skirmisliing parties, 
armed with bows and arrows or muskets, were sent out from the Nawab’s 
army. Meanwhile the angel of death bad visited the camp of Kaim Khan, 
fear and destruction never left it, all whether old or young were depressed 
and agitated. The -whole of the night of the 11th Zi’l Hajj (2 1st November 
1748) they wore out on their pi*ayer-carpets interceding for a favourable 
answi^er to their prayers. 

On the other side the Rohelas, having given up all hope of escape, had 
begun to form an entrenchment round their camp, close to the village of 

^ Or tinder charge of a European,” Mata'nad’faraugi. 

t There seems some conflict as to the correct year of Kmm Khan’s death. In the 
MS. of Hisam-ud-din, the 3rd year (1163-4 H.) has been written &st, then crossed 
out, and the figure 1 substituted. His poetical tarikhs yield 1161, 1162, and 1163, H. 
The only other contemporary authority I know for 1162 H. is the Tadsuat-un-Kdzi^ 
n?i, from which probably the atithor of the Miftdkj p, 497, copied that year. The 
Fatehgarh NmiUy a modern work has the same year. On the other hand, the Khizdna 
^Amirah, the Sigar' til-3l7tta’ Icharin and the Td'rikhd^Mtizaff&n all agree in naming 
Ahmad Sh^i’s first year (1161 H.) The Life of Hafiz Kahmat Khan, Wali-ullah, 
the Laiih-i’-Tdnkh, all follow the above and fix the year 1161 H. The 

3Ia'asir-uU Umni^ without naming the year, leads one to infer that it was 1161 TI., while 
the Ahhhdr4^3hihahhat in one place has 1161 H. and in another 1163 H. The year 
1163 H, cannot be admitted, as then the date of Kaval Kae’s death, which is not dis- 
puted, would fall before instead of after Kaim Khan’s death. I would decide in favour 
of 1161 H. as having the most evidence in its favour. The date I make out to be the 
12th ZiT Hajj, though some books give the 10th, and some the 16th of that month. 

2 c 
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Dfiiiri Rasiilpiir, four miles south-east of the town of Iludaon, On the 
morning of Monday the 12th Zi’l Hajj'^ (22nd Nov. 17dS). Ivinm Ivluiu 
gave the order for battle. Putting on his war attire, he rode out on. his 
elephant followed by lifteen of his brothers, f J^nd the primhpal leaders a,nd 
relations of l^lahinud Khan Bakhshi, namely, Ma’yanu Khan, ’Azi.ni Khan, 
Ynsiif Khan, Sa’dat Khan, Siilabat Khan, Ahmad Klniu and otliers, besides 
the friendly R:ijahs. 

The clielas, Slianisher Kluin, l^Iukim Khan, [shun .!\han. Ja’far Khan, 
Enstani Khan, Kainal Khan, Khan Bahadur Khan, were sent on as an ad- 
vanced guard. They advanced ra,})icl]y towards ilio grove ul' manges trees 
where were ])Osted the Bohela lea.ders, TLijiz .Malnnat l\h.*in, jtonde .Ivlaiiu 
Path Khan, and others. Shainsher Khan made his attack at the south 
corner of the Mgh, and putting its defenders to the sword captured llieir 
guns. Some of the lloliolas, who had climbed the trees iin perceived by 
the other side, suddenly poured down aiTo\vs and halls lik(‘ as ii‘ the heiivens 
had fallen to the earth. Several of the bullets struck the ehain armour ol; 
Khan Bahadur Kluin, and an arrow grazed Shainsher Khan upon the fon.^- 
head. Many of the men were killed. After this Kaim Khan and the haul- 
ing men arrived with their elephants to ro-inforco the first attack. A dis- 
charge of arrows and musketry was delivered, and then their men draoving 
their swords put many of the IJohelas to death. 

At the veiy moment of the contest at tlie south corner, Alahniin Khan, 
brother of Mahmud Khan, Manavvar Khan, and Namdar Klnin, brother of 
’Izzat Khan, advanced against Sa’dullah Kluin, who w-as in jwsltion at tlio 
north corner of the same Mgli. They fought their way close up to Sa’d- 
ullah Khan. Manavvar Khan had in his hand an iron mace (ff urz) , I Ic' had 
raised it to fell Sa’dullah Khan, when Ma’ziim Khan cried out Ilrotlun-, 
take him alive,” and at the same time drove his own elephant forward, in- 
tending to thro\v his cloth (ehodf/r), made into a noose, over Sa’dullah fv ban’s 
head, thus dragging him from the one elejihant on to the other, Sa Mullah 
Khan crouched down in his and the noose missed him. Just at 
this moment Mulhi Sardur Khan Bakhshi with some liorsomen and uuitch- 
lockmen rushed up from his battery, which was to the south ul* the lih/h, 
and the whole of the Bangasli leaders and their elephants came under lire. 
Ma’zum Khan, Azim, Khan, Salahat Khan, Jalal Kh,in and other Afridi 
leaders were killed. 

^ Wuli-ullali and tho Shfar-uhMHta'khnrin give the date, latli 7d'| llMjf. 

Tlie hrotluTs with their immhor in tlio list of i^rukniiniad Khae/s sons (p. ado- 
352) wore Ahmad .10uui,]Sro. 2, Ahd-imuinhiKha.u, No. G, Husain Klnin. Xo. 7 , FaKlyv 
uddin Khtin, No. 8, xTurtazzaKhun, No. 4, IiiiaiuKhaii, No, li, Bahadur Kluin. No. 15, 
Hadidad Khan, No. 14, Isma’il Khan, No. 9, Kariiu-dad Klian, .K<a 10, KlnidadKindali 
Khan, No, 12, Sliadi Kluin, No, 16, Mansur ’Aii Khan, No. 13, Manavvar Khan, Ko» 18* 
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On seeing tbisj Mahmud Khan Bakhshi drove his elephant forward, 
and was soon afterwards shot dead. Then Nawab Kaim Khan ordered liis 
brother, ’Abd-iiii-nabi Khan, to advance in support. ’Abd-un-nabi Ivban and 
Shall Asad ’Ali*^ were seated on one eleiihant. The former was killed and- 
the latter wounded above the elbow. One after another, the sons of Miilmni- 
mad Khan advanced by Kaim Khan’s order and were shot down. Those 
killed were ’Abd-un-nabi Khan, Hadidad Khan, Bahadur Kban, Murid Kban ; 
while those wounded were Imam Khan, Fakbr-iid-din Khan and Murkizza 
Khan. Those sons of an Amir in braveiy and courage did not belie their 
race; but ‘'Sigainst the foreordained wdiat avails, failure and success are 
“ alike in the hand of God.” 

Three accoimtsf attribute the Kawiib’s death to an ambuscade, an in- 
cident omitted bi^ others. J Some such accident is almost reqiiii’ed to 
account for the immense slaughter of leaders. It is related thus. Mangal 
Kban Musenagari had counselled Kaim Khan not to advance too far, before 
the fate of the day w'as decided. His advice was disregarded. Kow be- 
tween the two armies lay a hollow, long, wide and deep, like the ditch of a 
fort, called in the Hindi tongue Bihar §. Close to the edge of this hol- 
low were high Idjra crops. The Bohelas had three thousand men on one 
side with muskets ready loaded, and live thousand on the other hidden in 
the high crop along the edge of the ravine. Kaim Kban in his pride charg- 
ed at the enemy, the Eolielas gave way and threw themselves into the hol- 
low. Kaim Khan -with sixteen thousand veterans and fifty-one chiefs on 
elephants descended into the liollow in pursuit of the fugitives. As these 
were on foot, the}"" eoiikl scramble up the liigh bank on the other side, and 
thus made good tlmir escape. Kawab Kaim Khan had only got half way 
across the low land, when suddenly tb.e Eohelas in ambush rushed up to 
the edge, and eight thousand mattddocks were iired down in one volley. 

At the critical moment of the attack, Jlajahs Hindu Bingli and Gaiiga 
Singh and Kusal Sii^gh, who were on Kaim Khan’s right, turned for lligbk 
Their had cxam]jle was imitated by the Alahrattas from Kalpi. Seeing 
tliis, the other i eolielas, HaOz ihihmat Khan, Donde Khan, Path Khan and 
others, came out of tlie hdgh, joined IMullti Sardar Khan, and with tlieir 
united forces turned against Kavvab Kaim Khan. Those of Iiis companions, 
who were still unhurt, gathered round liis ole})ha.nt. Idie enemy maintain- 
ed their fire, but attempted no haiul-to-liand encounter. When uiost of 
those round the Kawab had l)eon slain, the Eohelas suiToniuled his eleplnint 
and pointed their matchlocks upwards to slioot at liinn Shedeh Karhat- 
iillah of Lakhnau, who was on the right hand, brought his elepluint closer 

^ Died 7th Safar 1181' H. (2nd June 1770). , 

t Tlio Si nar-nUMuta' hharin^ tho a,nd the laah-i-TdrikJh 

t Lite of II. R. K. and Shah Hia«in-ud-din. 

^ UnoYOii land, full of vKYines. 
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up; blit at tiuit momeBt he was off by a musket shot. Shortly 

afterwards, at about one and a half hours after sunrise, a ball struck, Kaiiii 
Khan on the forehead and he fell dead. Bilawar JOidn Narkasst^,'^ who 
was seated in the Nawab’s x'^ceived him in his arms and wiped off 

the blood. An attempt was made to carry oft’ the body, but the lh,)helas 
pursued and coming up with the elephants cut off the head of tlxe Nawab® 
Others who lost their lives in this battle were Mangal Khan Musenagari, 
Ma’zum Khan Baryabadi, Khizr Khan Panni, Khan Bahadur Khan Khwa- 
ja Sarae, Eustam Khan and Kamal Khan, chelas, and Boshan Imam, son of 
Miyan Pazl Imam. Khan Bahadur Khan was buried at ’Aliganj, the popu- 
lar tradition asserting that his elephant carried his body there from the 
field of battle. 

Buring the battle Shuja’t Khan Ghilzai, who bad come there froxxi a 
sense of duty though against his own inclination, had stood alone on one 
side. When he was told that Kaim Khan was dead, he wept and exclaimed, 
*' Shall such a leader be slain, and I go back alive to appear before the Bibi 
** Sahiba ; to do so would be more than I can bear.” He went towards the 
leaders of the enemy’s array, intending to give himself up. When he came 
near to Hafiz Rah mat Khan, the men about him said, “ May your moutli be 
filled with dust ” But Hafiz Rahmat Khan, who had got down from his ele- 
phant, said, “ Send for 2i,<palhi^ meanwhile will you get down Biwan Man 
Rae, who was standing close by, said in Pushtu, f Wise men do not kill 
the scorpion and leave his brood ” Buring this conversation one of the 
Rohelas rode up with his matchlock across his shoulder. He fired it at 
Shuja’t Khan and shot him through the breast. 

After the death of the Nawab the rest of the leaders, some wounded 
and some scatheless, took to flight. They were Nawab Abmad Kluin, who 
was wounded, his son Mahmud Khan, Husain Khan, Pakhr-ud-din Khan, 
Isma’il Khan, Imam Kirin, Karim-dad Khan, brothers of Kaim Khan, and 
the chelas, Shamsher Khan, Mukim Kh^m, Islam Khan. They fled though 
no one cut off their retreat nor was any man pursuing them. After being 
much scattered and after much molestation from the zamindars of tliat 
part, they re-assembled near the banks of the Ganges. At first a bridge of 
boats was thrown across, but Nawab Ahmad Khan and the others caused it 
to be broken up. Then driving their elephants into the river they forded 
it, while the hoi'semen and infantry, stripping to their waist-cloths, threw 
themselves into the water and swam across. Out of shame they all slunk 
into the city and sought their homes by bye-ways. When it was nois^Hl 
abroad that Nawab Kaim Khan was slain and his army defeated, there 

A hdgh Jiiat outside the Kadiri gate of Parrukhabad is called after this man Eani 
Bagh Narkasse. 

t An unlikely language for a Hindu to know, hut thus in Hisam-ud-din’s MS* 
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arose weeping and wailing in every lane and in evei’y House* ]^ot a house- 
hold was left untouched by this soiTowful event, and the fate of thousands 
was never traced. Many had been wounded and taken prisoners, many were 
found dead on the field Of these latter, those that were recognized were 
carried away and interred in the graveyards. 

The body of the slain Nawab, clad in rich garnaents and followed by 
holy men and mourners, was despatched from the battle-field to Farrukba- 
bad."^ The next day but one, three headless corpses were laid at the feet of 
the Bibi Sahiba. ICaiiii Khan was identified by a lily mark on his foot. It 
is a coloured mark on the sole of the foot, and he who has it is destined to 
bear rule. The Bibi Sabiba after her lamentations were over, took the body 
of her son, and wrapping it in the clothes he wore when slain, carried it out 
to the Haiyat Bagli for burial at the side of his venerable father. 

The following chronograms give the year of ^faim Khan’s death : 

I. — K<jim4-Ixlhisht sliud (LL62). 

“ He stood firm in paradise.” 

ha-hdz Jmrd sJiihdr {IWZ), 

“ The sparrow pursues the hawk.” 

III . — Fdk he-had shahid Kdim Khan (LI62). 

After the victory the Rohelas felt as if tliey had been raised from the 
dead, and they offered up a thousand prayers and thanks to God, Then 
with drums beating a trium|)hal march, they returned to their capital of 
Anwalah ; and parties were sent out to overrun and occupy the Farrukhabad 
pargauahs on the north or left bank of the Ganges. These consisted at 
that time of ten mahals : 1, Budaon, 2, Aiiseth, 3, Jaltdabad, 4, Mihrabad, 
5, Aiisaya, 0, Aiijhani, 7, Khakatmau-Bahlya, and three others not named 
(two of them probably 8, Amritpur-Islamganj and 9, Paramnagar, and 
the third perhaps 10, SahaKswan). The Rohelas advanced as far as Kha- 
katmau, opposite Farrakhabad, wdiere they first met with resistance. A 
chela who was ’Amil of the place showed a strong front and kept up a 
vigorous musketry fire at the enemy, many of wliom were killed. He would 
not abandon his parganah, and the Rohelas thinking there was no need to 
entangle themselves in brambles, left the place and marched back. All the 
rest of the Trans-Ganges country was thus lost permanently to the Far- 
rukhabcid Nawiibs. Only Amritpur, Khakatmau and Paramnagar were pre- 
served through the courage of this namele-s chela. f 

(To he continued^) 

•* I'Uo GHlht(hi-i-Rah)imt describus in some dcdail tbe finding of tbo l>ody ; but 
ibo says it was iievor found. Reports spread of Kaim thing’s Ixung 

still alivo, and fShokb Allaliyar once saw a man who obtained notoriety for seveidl 
years by giving himsttlf out to be Kaini Jang 

t The bailie of Dauri will be found in Sii/ar-al-Mtifd kharin. III. 874. “ ^Amdd- 
m p. 44, line If to p. 45, lino 17, Khizdna Amim' (Lucknow lalition) p. 80 

and Life of il. R. K.” pp. 29—32. I follow Hisam ud-din almost entirely. 
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On the Fdla and the Sena Bdjas of JB&nc/ah — RAJEisri)BA.LA/ixii 
Mitea, LL. D., C. 1. E. 

Tlie Society has lately received from Mr. Smith of Bhagalpur n copper- 
plate of one of the Pala Kings of Bengal. It measures 15‘5* X 12’7' incdies, 
and has a scalloped top 6 inches high and G*5 long at the base. The centre 
of the top is enclosed in a circle, 3 inches in diameter, and around it is a 
band of lotus petals. The legend in the centre is a wheel mounted on a 
stanch and supported by a deer rampant on each side — a well-known Bud- 
dhist symbol. Below this is the name of Karayana-pala Deva, and below 
that a sprig formed oi: a llower and two leaves. The front of the }>late is 
surrounded by a border line, but on the reverse this does not occur. 
The inscription in front extends to 29 lines, of which the first four are 
broken in the middle liy the base of tlie seallopcMl toj), which covers the 
plate to the depth of 2 inches. On the reverse there are 25 lines of in- 
scription. The plate is thick, and in a fair state of ]>reservaiiou. The 
letters are of the Kutila type. See plates XXri and XXi! 1. 

The record opens with a stanza in praise of Go-paln, wlio was a. devout 
Buddhist, and a follower of Sugata. His son and immediate successor was 
Bharma-pala. The latter had a brother named A"ak-pala, who lived under his 
sway. On his death I)ova-pala tlie eldest sou of his brother succeeded him, 
Yak-pala bad a second son named Jaya-j^ala, who is said to ha.ve hi-oiight 
Orissa and Allahabad under his brother’s government. On the death of J )e\'a- 
pala, Vigraha-pala, the son of Jaya-pala, came to the throne. Yigrahmpala 
married Lajja of . the Hailiaya race, and liad by her a son, named Kara y- 
ana-pala. The last, as the reigning sovereign, is spoken of in the highest 
terms of praise ; but the only noticeable work of his described in the record 
is a bridge of boats across the Ganges near Mungher. In the 17th year of 
bis reign, on the 9th of Yaisakha, when this prince was encamped near filud- 
gagiri, modern Mungher, he presented the village of Mukatika for thc^ support 
of Siva Bhattaraka and his followers. The donee apiicars to havt^ been a 
Hindu, and the gift was made with a view to assist him in olTering cimra 
and hall to a divinity named Sahasraksha, and also for the dispensation of 
medicines to the sick, and food and shelter to the indigent. The record wa.s 
composed by Bhatta Gurava, the minister who erected the Budai pilla-r, and 
engraved by Meghadasa, son of Suhhadasa. The genealogical table deducible 
from this record may be thus arranged 
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and the Sena JBdjds of Bengal, 
I. Go-pala 


IL Bhamia-pala — V ak-pala 


III. BeTa -jpala— Jaja-pala 

IV. Vig’raha-pala 

, , I V 

V. 'Marayaiia-pala. 

The genealogy here given is apparently not in accord with wdiat has 
been hitherto known to be the family tree of the Palas, and, in order to 
elucidate the history of the Palas, it is necessary to advert to certain records, 
already published, relating to some of the sovereigns of the family. 
General Cunningham, in his Archaeological Survey llej^orts, Voh III, has 
already noticed them at length ; but some of the facts contained in them 
recpjire to be further discussed. 

The first inscription brought to the notice of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was a copper-plate grant of one of the Pala Ilajas of Bengal. It 
had been discovered among some ruins at Mungher, and translated by Sir 
Charles Wilkins, in 1781, three years before the foundation of the Society. 
The translation was published in the first volume of the * Asiatic Eesearches,* 
(pp. 122, ei seg.^ but without any facsimile or transcript of the original. 
The original is lost, and so many doubtful points in it cannot now be 
solved. It opens with the name of Go-pala, a pious king, who acted accord- 
ing to what is written in the S'astra, and obliged the different sects to con- 
form to their proper tenets. His religion is not mentioned j but he was 
evidently a Buddhist, for the document begins with a comparison between 
him and Sugata Buddha, the allusion to the Shistra being intended either 
to imply his tolerant character, or to tlie scriptures of the Buddhists. His 
son, Dharrna-pala, seems to have died while engaged in a marauding excur- 
sion towards the Himalaya. The circumstance is exidained by his pane- 
gyrist in the following manner : Pie went to extirpate the wdeked and 
plant the good, and happily his salvation, was effected at the same time, 
for his servants visited Kedar, and drank milk according to the law, and 
they offered up their vows where the Ganges joins the ocean, and at Gokar- 
na and other places.” It is scarcely likely that the king had ever exercised 
any power in those places. His accomplished wife, Kanna Bevi, bore him 
a son, Prince Beva-pala, who succeeded his father in the kingdom even 
as Bodhisattva succeeded Sugata.” His name occurs as the lord of the 
land” in a Buddhist inscription found in a mound near Pesserawa in Behar.=^ 
^ Jouiml, As, Soc. XYII, p. 493. 
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His conquests, according to the chronicler, extended from the source of 
the Gixnges to Adam’s bridge, including the Vindhya and Kamboja coun- 
tries ; but probably it did not in reality stretch much beyond the Vindliy- 
an range. The conquest of Kamboja evidently had no firmer basis than 
the imagination of the poet. When encamped at Mudgagiri, modern Mun- 
gher, this prince, on the 21st day of Margasirsa, (November — December,) 
in the 33rd 3 ^ear of his reign, bestowed the town of Misika in Krimila, a 
department of S'rinagara, modern Patna, to one Bodha Bhikshurata Misra, 
The imprecations against the resumption of the grant are given in the 
usual Piiranie style. 

Soon afteiv a second monument of that dynasty was found at Budal 
in Binajpur, and also translated by Sir Charles Wilkins It was a record 
inscribed on a stone pillar, by order of a minister of one of the Pilla Rajas, 
As in the last ease so in this the translation was published in the ‘ Research- 
es,’ (Yol. I, pp. 131 et secp^) without any text. But a plate was added, 
giving a front and a side view of tln> pillar and a specimen of the character 
of the inscription. Sir W^illiam Jones was not satisfied with cither of the 
translations, and appended to them some explanatory notes. A rcvivsed 
transcript and translation of the last, howeveiy has since been published by 
Babn Pratapaehandra Ghosha,’^ and all doubts regarding the original have 
now been removed. This inscription w^as put up by a minister of Narayana- 
pala who recorded the merits of his ancestors, who seem to have been all 
officers of the Pala family Trusting to the wisdom of one of them, tlie 
chronicler states, “ The king of Gauda for a long time enjoyed the country 
of the eradicated race of Utkala (Orissa), of the Hiinnas of humbled }>ride, 
of the kings of Dravida and Gurjara, whose glory was reduced, and the 
universal sea-girt throne.” Babu Pratapaehandra Gho.sha has thus sum- 
marised the historical results of this record. 

I. Saudilya. 

II. Yii’adeva. ' 

III. Panchala. 

IV. Garga, married lehchha. 

V. Sri Darbhapani, minister of Deva-pala, married Sarkara. 

YI. Somesvara Alisra, married Tarala. 

YIL Kedarnatha Misra, married Badhva of Devagnima, Sura-pala, 
contemporary. 

YlII, Gurava Misra, minister of Narayana-pala. 

The third record was found at Sarmith, near Banaras. It was inscribed 
on a stone, and a facsimile transcript and a transhiti<m of it wesre pu])Hsh- 
ed in the fifth volume of the 'Asiatic Kesearclie.s ’ It eoiitaincd the 


^ Ante XLIII, pt. I. pp. 3o6f. 
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„„eso£ fou,™»te.of tl. 

jSl., T.»nt.-piK »i “ ‘I S.0 reliance 4.t.vcr 

corrupt, ancl tlie reading so man y , . ^ i deduction The stone was 

could be placed on it for prposes of ^ 

not fortbcomiBg early in tbxs oonW i ^ 

to Major Kittoe, tbe probakbty that ° Benares, 

somerrbere about tbe tank « ^ removed from Sarimtb. After a 

wbicb was constructed enti y inscription was recorded”, says 

short search the latter fonnc . nffpd iVure o£ Buddha, which 

« » "» i.e 

following translation.” the lotus foot of Sri 

Adoration to Buddba. 

Dbania-rasi, sprung from tbe P® ° j^ino. of °Qauda, caused to 

bairs of prostrate kings, tbe fortunate Cbitragbanta. 

f— 

S:f fZ .a.ge 

nicbes. Samvat 1083, tbe lltb day 3 ^,,, now is, nor 

tb He bas also not given a 

falsimile or transcript of it. Under tbe 

rmSb“^w^-et:irtt ^ 

^“^iSote r::;itarttt tbe next record to wbicb I bave to refer 

be detective. Coicoi , j. i.i ^ fi«a4- -nrhice mentioned in it is 

A Kr.o- tn Oolehrooke’s abstract the tirst prince ineuBiui 
According to i^oieoiou 

Loka-pffla, is Jaya-pHa, succeeded by Deva-pala ; 

deciphered, but tne xouowi „ deciphered ; then follow Eaia- 

J „te,„naj JI«H pa. D,v.. 

i„ 1861, but p« » «. t»pi; 

I zzt 'srr» oi— 

«• Arch. Survey Beport III, P* t21. 
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Its language is Sanslait, and its extent 12 lines, of wliicli tlie second breaks 
ofi" in the middle after the word Sam vat, and the third begins so as to leave 
some spjico at the beginning'. This was done probably with a view to leave 
room enough for the date in figures or words ; but they were never ])ut in. 
The jatnb being made of hard basalt, and having been placed on tlu^ door 
side, deep behind a broad portico or veranda, suffered not at all from the 
iniluonce of the weather when in situ ; and, since the destruction of the 
temple, having remained buried under a large mass of rubbish, between 20 
and BO feet deep, looks as fresh as when it was first turned out of the 
sculptor’s atillier. 

The subject of the record is a donation to the temple, but the nature 
of the gift is not apparent. The words used for the purpose are ileifa 
dhmnoi/am this is a religious gift,” and the pronoun therefore may n]>]>ly 
to the stone on which it occurs, or to the gate of which the stone forms a 
part, or to the portico, or to the entire temple. The words, however, are 
genei'aliy used as a formula for expressing a gift, and the gift might be 
other than the substance on which they occur. Looking to iho nature of 
the temple, — a brick structure cemented wuth clay and plastered with stucco, 
which had undergone several repairs, the plastering in many ])laet?.s l:K}ing 
not in keeping with the mouldings formed of bricks, and the door-ways, a}>art 
from the stone-facings, being perfect and bearing marks of phisiering 
under the stones — there is no doubt now that the temple existed from 
long before the time of the Pala Kings of Bengal, and the formula tlun*e« 
fore does not apply to it. General Cunningham takes the temple to date, from 
the 1st century B. C. The donor was one Baladitja, a native of Kaiisamlu 
in the Doab of the Ganges, the son of Gurudatfca, and grandson of liara- 
datta. He was a Buddhist by religion, a follower of the Maluiyana school, 
and a devout worshipper. He belonged to a clan of oil-sellers named Taila- 
dhalca. He had no pretension to royalty, but in religion, whether Hindu 
or Buddhist, was not necessary for a devout person to have high social 
position, to make a religious gift in an ancient public temple. He claims 
no merit to himself for the gift, but desires that the fruit of it may 
promote “ the advancement of the highest (religious) knowledge among 
the mass of mankind.”^ 

When I first read the inscrip)tion from a facsimile, I was disposed to take 
the date of this inscription to be the Samvat year 913 = A. D. 850. I made 
out the figures from three symbolical words : the first — apii, “ fire,” being 
equal to 3, the second rdgka, “ power,” = to 1 ; and the third ^ door’ 

= 9. This would be equal to 319 ; but the practice invariably followed in 
explaining symbolical figures is to transpose them according to the well- 
known rule, anhasya vdmd gat% figures run to the left,” and I had no 
* Ante liLI, pt. I, p. 310, 
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hesitation, therefore, in adopting it, particularly as the character of the 
writin<^ the Kntila, which had a range of between four or five centuries 
from the 8th to the 12th, fully justified my course. The symbolical mean- 
ino-s of the first and the last words are well known and undoubted. The 
second, however, was not in common use, at least I had never found it used 
in that sense. Its first letter ra was unmistakable, but the second could be 
a compound of d and ya, which would produce adya or one, the r being taken 
for the visarga after agni. This would lead to the same result. Inasmuch 
however as the first word cannot take the nominative case-mark in the 
midst of a compound term, I preferred the reading: adopted. Soon after 
communicating my translation to Mr. Broadley I paid a visit to Behar, and, 
on examining the stone, I found the second letter to be clearly a dh, and 
the word rctdlia being equivalent to the Hindu month Vaisakha(April— -hBiy), 

I came to the conclusion that the first two words meant the 3rd of Vaisakha, 
the subsequent word dvdra tate meaning “ spread on the door”, i. e., the gift 
whatever it was given at the gate.* This explanation left the figures of the 
Saravat unprovided, but the blank space after the word Samvat I supposed was 
the locale of the figures or symbolical words which were never engraved. Pro- 
fessor Rama Krishna Gopal Bhandarkar of Bombay, to whom a facsimile 
had been communicated by Mr. Broadley, took the two upright strokes after 
the word Samvat to be equal to ll.f I could not, however, subscribe to 
this opinion. In the Kutila character the figure for 1 is not an upright 
stroke, and there was no reason to suppose that a departure had been made 
in this case. The blank spaces after the word at the end of the first line and 
at the beginning of the second line would under the supipo.sition also be 
unaccountable. In Sanskrit inscriptions and MSS. it is not usual to break 
the matter into par.agraplis, and the blank spaces cannot but imply a 
deliberate act intended for something to be put in afterwards, the matter 
not being readj’ at hand at the time of the incision. ^ 

Mr. Broadley found an inscription of Go-pala at the same place, two of 
Madana-pala and Vigraha-pala respectively at Behar ; three of Mahi-pala, 
and one each of Eama-pala and Deva-pala at Ghosrawaii and Titrawan. 
The Ghosrawaii inscription was first noticed by Major Kittoe.$ 

With a view to complete the summary of the references to^ the history 
of the Pala Kings, it is necessary further to refer to the list of the Palas 
cfiven in the Ain-i-Akbari (vol. I, p. 413) and in Tiiranatb’s work. They 
Lve been entirely superseded by the inscriptions, but they afford curious 
inustratioiis of the changes which had been effected by the traditions 
cm-rent in the time of Abul Pad. Abul Fazl’s list has been reproduced in 
Pere Ticffentbaler’s work. 

The Genealogical lists derived from these several sources may he thus 
tabulated : 

» Ante, XLI, pt. I., p. 310. t Xor. eU. % AnU , 


JBdla jSUngs of IBengal and foliar. 
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It is obvious that the several authorities quoted above all refer to the 
same dynasty, and the question therefore arises — how to reconcile their dis- 
crepancies ? The list of the Ain-i-Akbari and that of Taranath, may be 
left out of consideration, as they are founded upon tradition, and, in dealing 
with long lists of names, tradition is always open to mistakes. But the case 
is different with patents issued during the lifetime of the grantors, and 
which, from that circumstance, are naturally expected to be accurate in so 
important a matter as the names of the iniinediate ancestors of royal per- 
sonages. Discrepancies in such cases cannot easily be ex|5lained away, and 
in the present instance the difficulty has been greatly enhanced by some of 
tlie patents available being imperfect and mutilated. It is the farthest 
from my wish to cast any reflection on the translators whose woi'ks I have 
to review ; I have high respect for their ability and profound scholarship ; 
but where the originals they had to -work upon were smudgy, obliterated, and 
partially illegible, their translations cannot be im|)lieitly relied upon. 

The first discrepancy I have to notice is in the name of the founder of 
the dynasty. According to three inscriptions, of wffiich two are in a perfect 
state of preservation, and tradition as recorded by Taranath, it is Go-pala ; 
but in a fourth, and that the most defective, it is Loka-pdla ; and the Ain-i- 
Akbari changes it io Blm-pdla. Assuming Colebrooke’s reading of the 
Dkiajpur plate to be in this part correct, I can account for the difference 
by attributing it to the exigency of metre. The genealogy is given in verse, 
and the necessity for a word of two syllables, I think, induced the convey- 
ancer to change the first part of the name from the monosyllable yo to 
the dissyllable loka^ the meaning imiaining unchanged— yo = ‘earth’ and 
loJm = ‘ region’ or earth. The him of the Ain-i-Akbari has the same signifi- 
cation, It might a];)pear repulsive to an Englishman that Mr, Black should 
eliange into Mr. Melanos, to suit the convenience of a poet, but in the 
middle ages it was not uncommon in Europe to translate English names into 
Latin even in jn'ose epitaphs, and in the present da,y poets not unfrequently 
change the quantity of proper names to suit their rhyme. In Sanskrit 
the practice of using synonyms either for the sake of metre, or for that of 
rhetoric, was at one time not unknown. If this explanation be not accepta- 
ble, it might be su])posed that the j>erson referred to had two aliases ; and the 
writer of the Diiuijpur plate used one name, that of the Ain i Akhari another. 
It is worthy of note tliat the writer of the Bhagalpur monument was only 
five generations removed from the founder of the dynasty^ whereas that 
of the Dina] pur jilate was separated from him by over twice that interval, and 
greater faith must be reposed on him who was the nearest to the founder. 

The stu'ond name is the same in all the throe inscriptions in which it 
occurs, and eaJls for no remark. The third, however, is not so. In the 
Bhagalpur record, wliich is the most perfect, it is Vak-pala, but in the 
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Mmiglier plate Beva-pdla. la the Dinaj par plate it is illegible. It ap- 
pears, however, from the first record that Yak-paia was the younger brother 
of Blmmia-pala, and served as a lieutenant to his brother. The second record 
in giving the succession of the reigning sovereign, did not, therefore, feel called 
upon to name him. In the third record I think the illegible inuno wliieJi 
Colebrooke could not read and the next name Jaya-paia are not naincs of 
reigning sovereigns, but epithets of Dharma-pala, whicli have been mistaken, 
for proper names. The word pala ‘ a ju'otector’ is just one of those whitfh 
a Hindu poet woTild most likely play upon in a variety of ways, and try to 
educe as many alliterations out of it as possible, and as CoIel>rook.e says, 
so great a part of the inscription is obliterated, (portions of ev(n*y line btung 
illegible) that it is diiiieiilt to discover the purport of the inscription,”-'^' 
such a mistake was not at all unlikely to happen. If the illegible name be 
assumed to he Deva-pala, the son of Vak-pala and successor of Dluinna-pala, 
we could not make Jaya-pala his sou, for the Bluigalpiir plate makes Jaya-pala 
the son of Yak-pala and brother of Deva-pala, and ¥igraha-pala his son. The 
Bndal pillar names Sura-pala only, leaving out Vigraha-pala., but as the object 
of the pillar was not to give a genealogical table of the kings of the Ik-ila 
dynasty, but to record the names of the ancestors of one (lurava, tlio minister 
of Narayiina-pala, naming the kings incidentally as patrons of those ances- 
tors, the omission is not remarkable. The Dinajpur plate names only one 
person between Deva-pala and Narayana-pala, and his name is illegible. 
We may reasonably assume it to have been Yigraha-pala. 

The sixth name in the Bliagalpur plate has not its counterpart in any 
other record. Its absence from the Munghor plate is accounted for by the 
fact of the latter not extending beyond Deva-pala ; and from the Budal |.)iati*, 
on the supposition of the owner of it not having been a patron of the 
family to whose honour it was dedicated. It should have been present in 
the Dinajpur plate, but as the entirety of that document is not forthcom- 
ing, it is impossible to say precisely whether there is only ouo name 
illegible in it after Deva-pala, or two. 

Leaving out of consideration the lists of the Ain i Akbari and of Tara- 
natli, which are unreliable and quite irreconcilable, we have only the Dinaj- 
pur plate to supply the names of the descendants of JSFarajana-pala down to 
Mahi-pala, and it gives us four names llaja-pala, — pala, Tigraha- 

pala and Mahi-pala, whicli we must accept as correct pending the discovery of 
some more authentic document, I accept the Naya-pala and Vigraha-])ala 
II. on the same authority, -with Sthira-pala and Vasanta-pala as their aliiues 
on the testimony of the Benares stone. 

In addition to the above there are four other names in iiiscriptioiis^ 
each giving a single name ; but as there is nothing reliable to show the order 
^ As. Researches, IX, p. 434 
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of their snceession, and further as they do not fall within the scope of this 
j)apeiv which I wish to confine to the sovereigns of Bengal only, I shall take 
no note of thein. Within the limits which I prescribe for myself, the mate- 
rials available, as aforesaid, a:fiord a list of eleven reigning sovereigns instead 
of thirteen, as given by General Cunningham, his ISTos. 3 and 4 being inad- 
missible in the face of the Bhagalpnr plate. 

The only intelligible date available for these eleven reigns is afforded 
by the Benares stone, and that is Samvat 1083 = 1026 A. D. The docu- 
ment when first read was utterly untrustworthy, and in drawing tip my 
monograph of the Sena Baj as I took no notice of it. Although no fac- 
simile has since been published, as General Cunningham obtained a copy of 
the record from so able an antiquarian as the late Major Kittoe, and him- 
self read the date as given above, I am bound to accept it ; for I am 
of opinion that no one in India in the present day has so thorough a 
knowledge of Indian lapidary writing as that profound scholar, and 
he is not at all likely to make a mistake iii reading a mediieval figure. The 
date may be taken to be about the middle of Mabi-pala’s reign, and as Malii- 
pala was the most renowned of the Palas, of Bengal, the only one whose 
name is still remembered by the people, and whose monument, the Mahi- 
pala Dighi of Dinajjmr, is still in existence, his reign may be fairly assumed 
to have been of more than average length. If I say it lasted from 1015 
- to 1040 A. B., I fancy it would not be by any means thought to be 
improbable. 

With this starting-point gained it is necessary to calculate backwards the 
times of his eight predecessors. For this purpose G eneral Cunningham adopts 
an average of 25 years. He says, Assigning 25 years to a generation, and 
working backwards from Mahi-pala, the accession of Go-pala, the founder 
of the dynasty, will fall in the latter half of the 8th century ; or still earlier, 
if we allow 30 years to each generation. By either reckoning, the rise of 
the Pala dynast}^ of Magadha is fixed to the 8th century A, I>., at which 
time great changes would appear to have taken place amongst most of the 
ruling families of Northern India, 

The General assigns no reason for adopting this average, and I cannot 
help thinking that it is too high. It is certainly not in accord with data 
available from Indian history. Twenty reigns of the Mughals, from 1494 
to 18Q6, give an average of 15 years and 7 months. Twenty-one reigns in 
Kashmir, from 1326 to 1588, give 12 years and 6 months. Forty reigns of 
the Delhi Pathans yield an average of 9 years and 9 days. Twenty- four 
reigns of the Bengal Pathiins, from 1200 to 1350, produce a little over 6 
years. Similarly twenty reigns in Burmab, from 1541 to 1781, offer an 
average of 12 years. Doubtless these averages are of periods and reigns 
* Arch. Sarv. Beport, HI, p. 135. 
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some of whicli were mticli troubled; but iu a place like Ceylon, whose 
insiiiar position protected it to a g’reat extent from outside or foreign at- 
tacks, twenty reigns from IddO to 1798 yield an average ol: .19 years and 
nearly 5 months. In England, in the same way, from Edward LV io 
William lY, or 1401 to 1837, twenty-one reigns yield an a,vin-age of 
no more than 17 years, 10 months and 25 days. Tlicre was nothing in ilie 
physical or political condition of the Palasin Bengal wldtdi couhl give them 
a greater immunity from the vicissitudes of changes incident to royalty tlian 
in the places named. James Prinsep, after a careful survey oi' the history 
of Indian dynasties, took 10 to 18 years to be the average, and nothing has 
since been found to show that his calculations were wrong. Doubt less In 
taking averages a great deal do])ends upon the period and the number oi: 
reigns taken into account. A George III, or an Akhar, with two or three 
average reigns, would -ofteu upset all ealculations ; hut with 21) to 40 
reigns, the risk of error from occasionallj' protracted reigns is reduced to a 
minimum. The Piilas in Bengal did not enjoy any great immunity from 
outside attacks. They had very powerful rivals iu the kings of Orissa, on 
one side, in those of Behar and Kanauj on another, and tlioso o(: .Assam, ami 
Tipperah and Eastern Bengal on a third, and it is wedl known liow outside 
rivalry foments domestic discord ; and, taking those fat‘ts into consideration, 
I cannot assign them a higher average. Eighteen years, in my opinion, 
would bo (if anything) liigh, hut in consideration of tlie numb(a.' of reigns 
being small — only eight before Mahi-pala — and to provide for the possibility 
of there having been an Akbar or two among them, I shall ta.ke it at 20, 
which would be the highest possible admission. At this rate the result will 
be as follows : 

I. Go-pdla, 855 A^IL — pala, 975 

11. Dharma-pala, 875 YIII. ATgraha-pala, IT,., 995 

III. Deva-pala, 895 IX, Mahi-]}ala, 1015 to 10 10 

lY. Yigraha-pMa, I 915 X. Naya-pala, lt)90 

Y. Narayaiia-pala, 935 XL ATgralm-pala, III, 1080 

YL Kaja-paia, 955 

The inscriptions noticed above clearly show that all the Palas wert 3 
staunch Buddhists ; but several of them were tolerant enough to employ 
Hindus as their principal officers of state ; and, though they no doubt on- 
couraged the diffusion of their own religion, they not only did not oppress 
their peojde for their religion, but even allowed their Hindu ministers 
to apply to them, in official and estate documents, praise which ccudd be 
grateful only to Hindu ears. They wont further, and sometimes gave huids 
for religious purposes which cannot be strictly called Btiddlnst. 

The last cpiestion in connexion with the Palas is the locale or extent of 
their dominion. Tarauath calls them all kings of Bengal ; so does Abui 
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FazI in the Ain-i-Akbari. The Mnngher plate does not name the 'kingdom 
of, the, t.Iiree Palas, but it was executed when the camp of Deva-pala was 
pitched at Mudgagirij. i., ■ <9., Mungher. The Bliagalpur plate was also, 
executed at Mungher, and in it Narajana-pala is called the ‘'^ lord of A.nga,''^ 
or king, of Bliagalpur and its neighbourhood, including Mungher. The 
Biidal pillar occurs in the Dina j pur district, and that would show' that iii 
the time of Narayaiia-pala his minister Gurava had administrative power on 
the north of the Padma. The Diiiajpur plate not having been fullj deci- 
phered, we know not where it was executed, and, though found at Amgachi, 
it is possible that the grant maj refer to some place at a great distance 
from it. There can be no doubt, however, that one of the latest kings 
named in it, Mahi-pala, exercised full severeigntj in the province to the 
north of the Paclnia. That vast sheet of water in Diiiajpiir which still bears 
his name, the Mahi-pala dighi, is a proof positive on this point. We 
have also the evidence of the Sarnath stone which calls liiiii lord of Gaucla, 
though the stone cannot be accepted as a proof of Mahi-pala’s reign having 
extended as far as Benares. In a sacred place of pilgrimage any person 
could go and dedicate a temple or an image, without in any way accjiiiring 
political power in the locality. 

Mr, Westmacott, in his Traces of Buddhism in Dinajpiir,” supplies 
several other proofs in support of the sovereignty of the Palas on the north 
of the Padma. Pie says, “ In all south-eastern Dinajpur, and the neighbour- 
ing^xirts of Bagura, remains of Buddhism, and of the Buddhist Pala kings 
are numerous. It was in this neighbourhood that in the seventh century 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiouen-Thsang found the Buddhist court of Paiindra- 
vardhaua which I identify with Yardhana Kiiti, the residence of* a very 
ancient family, close to Govindagarij, on the Karatoya. Mr. Fergussoii, in 
his paper on Hiouen-Thsang, quotes from an aceount of Paundradesa in 
the fourth volume of the Oriental Quarterly Magazine,’ that Yardhana 
Kuti, governed by a Yavaua, or Musalman, was one of the chief towns of 
Nirvritti, comprising Dinajpur, Eangpur and Koch Behar, and consequently 
the eastern half of Hiouen-Thsang’s kingdom of Paundra YMrdhanad’"^^ 
Elsewhere he says : ‘‘ Dhanna-pala, whose fort still bears his name, more 
than seventy miles north of Yardhana Kuti, and otlier Pala kings, Avere 
ruling east of the Karatoya long after Bengal had been subdued by the 
Senas, before Avhom indeed the Palas probably retreated by degrees to tlio 
north-east, and were supplanted without any great eata.strophe.”t Again, 
close to Jogi-ghopa are extensive brick remains, said to have? been the 
palace of Deva-pala, Avhethor the Deva-pala of the i^Iangber ]>late or not 
I will not say, but certainly of the Amgachi plate. Bliimia Devi, daugh- 
ter of Deva-pala, is siiid by the ignorant dr to be represented by one 
^ Ante^ AIJ-Y, p. 188. t eit. 
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of_ the Jogi-ghopA carvings. A n.ilo to the south-west, at Amari, arc more 
buck lumams which Dr. Buchanan heard culled the palace of Mahi-pula 
Across the k;, two miles north-east, at Ohondira, are remains, which he 
^s told luwo those of Chandra-pala’s palace; there are more bricks at 
Ivatak and Dhmal, and indeed in all tlio country ronnd are innumerable 
back nuns. Seven miles north of the great is the celebrated lludal 
pillar set up by a minister of Narayana-pala, and bearing an inscription, 
in vUiich Dova-pala and Sura-plla are mentioned as having preeo.lcd 
Aarayapi-pala. A domi miles north of that again was found the A'm- 
g. chi plate containing- a grant of Vigraha-])ala, ami emmieraiing his 
ancestors, bura-pala his father, Mahi-paia, Dharma-pahi, and otlun-s.-^ 

Ifavan lo^r T ' Muhipur, Mahi-santo.sh, 

*^'rri '' the iiainos of former I’ala kings 

ihe ovideneo thus is on the whole siillicient to show that the TVilas 
exercised sovereignty on the west of the Bhagirathi, certainly as far as 
tlie boundary of Behar and probably further, taking tho whole of tlie ancient 
mgdom ot Magadha. On tho north it included Tirhut, ahilda, Raishaiii 
Dinajpur, Langpur and Bagura, which constituted Ihe ancient kiim-dom of 
IWavanlhana. Tho bulk of the delta .seems, however, lio hS I 
kiigedtothem To show tliis and to prove the time ivhen ihe; wl-m 

idji SS'“ '“‘"■■j' -I «“• 

But eveSmnoli f ? T'”' • «necessioii. 

iiut sexeial impoitant facts have since been brought j.rominentlv to imfiee 

and they _ necessitate slight alterations in the dLs Li.med b’^ no o a’ 
several princes of that dynasty. ® ^ ^ ^ 

The most important of the.se fiet« ,•= , r r , , 

The credit of fii-st discoverino- it is dn . f T Sena, 

his translation of the ‘ Di-cst of Himh?T*‘' ' ’refaec to 

the spiritual adviser of Lakshmana Sein' fa i- ' “llalayudha, 
Ms name to an era of which 

is tlie author of ]S[yaya-sarvasva, &cP Uut no fi " 

of tLi. „d pi4 i„ a, , i, " i * 1 

sequently an opportunity offered him w , e > T 
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but be overlooked it. In that record tbe date is given in these words : 

Oil Thursday, the 12tb of the wane, in tbe nionth of Vaisaklia, Sam. 
or year 74 after the expiration of the reign of tbe auspieioiis Lakshmana 
Sena Deva.” Galculated with the datum given by Colebrooke, it would have 
at once settled tbe date of Lakshmana Sena ; but this was not done. In 
1873, I found a MS. of the ^ Sadiikti-karnaiiirita/ dated S'aka 1500=1578 
A, D., in the colophon of which the work is described to have been com- 
piled in the S'aka year 1127=1205 A. D., ivhieh corresponded 'witb 
some date of Lakshmana Sena which I could not make out. The date is 
given in words, the meaning of whieh could not be reconciled ; the words 
are i The author was the son of a con- 

fidential friend and a general under Lakshmana Sena.'^ 

Shortlj^ after the publication of my remarks on this MS., in an anony- 
mous article on the life of Yaehaspati Misra, published in a Bengali magazine 
called Bmiga Bai'scma, Babu Bajakrishna Miikarji announced that the era 
of Lakshmana Sena ivas still current in Tirhut, and its date in 1874 was 
7()7, its distinctive mark being the initial letters of Lakslmiana 

Sena Samvat.” The Babu also noticed an inscription of S'iva Sifiha, a local 
chieftain, which ];>ore date the 280th of Lakshmana Sena’s era. A brief 
notice of this article appeared in the ‘Indian Antiquary’ for 1875, The 
Babu, likewise, used this date in an elementary history of Bengal, published 
in that year. Thus the credit of utilizing the date and bringing it to 
bear on the history of Bengal is entirely due to him. 

In 1875 Mr. Westmacott brought to notice a copper-plate grant 
found in the bed of a tank called Tarpandighi, seven miles S. S. E. of 
Bebkot in Dinajpur,t which bore the 7th year of Lakshmana Sena’s i*eign ; 
but no attempt was then made to trace the initial date of the era. 

In 1877, Pandit Ramanatha Tarkaratna, who is employed by the Asi- 
atic Society of Bengal to collect information regarding Sanskrit MSS. in 
private libraries, while travelling in Tirhut, collected some information on 
the subject, and communicated it to me. He also purchased there two old 
Sanskrit MSS. for the Government of India, which were dated in the era 
in cpiestion. One of them Aniimmaloha-tihd^ a gloss by Madhusiidana 
Thakkura on tbe Anmndna Klianda of Gangesa, is dated 

1 “ the 14th of the waxing moon in the month of Chaitra L, S. 
479.” The other, Fratyahslidlo7ca^d'ar])cma^ a gloss by Mahesa Thakkura, 
on the BrafgaJcslia Jilumda of Gangesa, has S 

“ In the year of the Vedas (4) the eight, and the Niganias (4,) accor- 
ding to tlie king Lakslunana.” 

* Roticos of Sanskrit MSS. Ill, pp, 134-«148.9. f Ante, XLIV, p, 13. 
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liappeiied, yet .remains .undetermined.' When writing my paper /on,, tlie. 
Sena Eaja.s , ,I accepted as a. ''fact the opinion then , prevalent, that this 
happened in , 1203 A. D. This, however*, -.has- since been questioned. ' The 
late Mr., Bloclimann, whose -researches into. -.the dart points in the Mnliani- 
m.adan history ot" India were unrivalled, 'came tothe concdiisioii, that the 
transfer in list have taken place four years earlier, or between 1198 and 
1199, whereas Major Raverty, in his- translation of Albirnni, removed it 
590„H. = 1194 A. D.,* wbile .Mr.. Thomas placed, it at 599 II. = 1204 
A. I). Even the latest of these dates would seem to be a little too early, 
if we should take the statement of the author of the SadwJcti-harndmrUa, 
.who completed his work in .1205, when he described himself .as a district 
Gommissioiier in the service of -Lakshmaney^a, to mean that liis master was. 
then reigning at I^uddea. He could not have held that position in 1205, 
if the kingdom had passed away to the Muhammadans live years before. 
But it was possible for him to describe his official rank in his work, even 
after he had lost it, or to refer to the king when he reigned at Somirgaon 
after his retirement from Nuddea ; for it is now well-known that he and his 
descendants lived at the latter place -for several years after his overthrow 
by Bukhtiar Khiliji.f -Di'* Wise believes that there must have been a 
Ballala Sena reigning in Yikrampur or Sonargaon after Lakshmaniya, and 
.Susena and Sura Sena, whose names I once took to be aliases of Laksh- 
maniy a, were probably those of other successors. On this point, however, 
there is no reliable information at hand; and as the question of date is 
related to . Miiliammadaii history, I- shall leave .it, uiiiiotieed for the, present. . 

Turning to the ancestors of -Lakshmana Sena, the .first name I have to ; 
deal .with is that of Ballala. The close of his reign : of ■ course took' place' in 
the year' of the .commencement of the reign of his .son. But when it com- ', 
.menced.', re.main.s uncertain. ' The A.in i Akbari makes it begin at 1066, which 
. would., give it a duration .of 41 -years.. .The -authority of Ab'ul Pazl, .how- 
ever, is not great in such matters ; and, as I have rejected it in the case 
of the Palas, I cannot consistently accept' it in the present instance. This 
much, however, may be unhesitatingly stated, that Ballala’s reign was a 
long and prosperous one. He is the best known to this day- of all tlie Sena 
Rljas, and the sj’-stem of nohility or Kulinism which he organized, exists 
to this day^ in full force. Hone but a powerful sovereign, reigning with 
C3nskIorablo cchit for a prolonged period, could have carried out the sy's- 
tem so tlioronglily as he did; and a reign of 41 years is after all not 
so improbable as absolutely to necessitate its rejection. 

Of tlie predecessors of Ballala we have lapidary proofs of foim names, 
Yijaya Sena, Ilemanta Sena, Samauta Sena, and Yira Sena, extending, at an 
average of 18 years, to 994 A. B., or at 20 years, which I have reluctantly 
^ Ante XLIY, p, 277. t AnU XLIII, p. 83. 
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assigned to the Talas, to 9S6 A* D, The last name 1 toede to l>o an alias of 
Adisiira., Vira and Sura being syiionjmotis, and a notaldo iusianee of ibc nsc 
of synonyms oeeurs in the name of the founder oi: tlie l\iia dvnasiy, who is 
at option called Go-])ala, Bhu-palaor Loka-pala. In a Tumgali hook, eiii itled 
Samhamnia-tiirna^^/a^ ])nhlished two years ago, Ljilanioljana Vidya- 

nidlii states that he had been informed of a tradition eurrenl.' in tlu^ Vareii- 
dra country w-liich makes one Blnisura the sou of A'disurn, and adds that 
Bhhsura. dying without male issue, bis daughter’s sou Asolca Sena suc- 
ceeded liim, who was followed by Sura Sena., and the lattm* hy Vira vSena* 
On asking tlio pandit for bis authority for this tradition, lu' told me i.hat 
he had got it from a Kulnjha at Murshidahad, but that he had heard it no- 
where else. On so slender an authority, I cannot itiduec'. luyscif to accept it 
as a matter worthy of historical enquiry. The two mimes Asoka. and Sura are 
later names, which the Kulajua put at the beginning, evidently not knowing 
where else to ])lace them. Leaving these nam<3S asi<le. lb will he seen 
that the Ikila and the Sena dynasties fall for some time williin the same 
period. The one beginning in the 9th decade and the oilier in the (ith 
decade of the 10th century. It is obvious, therefore, that- tluw could not 
have reigned over the whole of Bengal at the same iinu‘, nor e<ml<l the 
Senas have followed the Talas, as the modern Anglo- Indian hist oriaus usually 
make them ; but there can he no doubt that both dy mi'^iies did reign iu 
Bengal at the same time. The diilieultw, however, may Ih‘ easily o vereoine. 

It has been already shown that the Talas occupied western and north- 
ern Bengal. There is nothing, however, to show ilia.t they' iuul extendiHl 
their sway to the eastern districts. Wiiereas tradition assigns to the Semis 
the whole of the delta and the districts to the east of it, *1110 chief seat 
of their power was at Vikranipur near Blnika, where the mins of .Ballala’s 
palace are still shown to travellers. Dr. AVise, in his notice of Mkrampur, 
says — A remarkable evidence of this is aiforded by the names of the 50 
villages assigned to the descendants of the Five Brahmans whom Adisura 
brought from Kanauj. All those villages were situated within the delta., 
and none out of it.” This is of course an indirect evideuee, but it; is not the 
less significant. It may bo added that none of those who dwelt out of the 
delta, in the northern districts, were ineliidecl in the scheme of Baliala's 
nobility. The A'arendras have since organized a system of tlieir own, but it 
is not in accord with that which prevails as the system of Ballahi. 

The religion of the Senas was Hinduism, cither of tiic Saiva. or of the 
Yaishnava sect. In the liajsbahi stone and the Bakorgan j c(q)per-plale, 
Siva is the divinity invoked. In the Tarpandighi plate preferemx' is given to 
Vishnu or Narayana, and the epithet Tarama-mahesvara occurs in all the 
three. The well-known fact of the founder of the family obt.aining five 
Brahmans to perform Yedic rites which, owing to the dominance of the 
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Buddhists, had become obsolete in Bengal, clearly shows that tliey were 
Hindus, and there is nothing to giye rise to suspiGion in the matter. 

In 110 part of the world could two such near neighbours as the Palas 
and the Senas, professing such antagonistic faiths as Buddhism and Hin- 
duism, co-exist without coming into hostile contact ; and in Bengal there 
is no reason to suppose that the case was otherwise than what has been 
elsewhere invariably the result of such neighbourhood. Even chiefs pro- 
fessing the same faith have not been noted for their amity to rivals, and 
we may therefore take it for granted that the Palas and the Senas fre- 
quently fell out with each other, until one expelled the other from the 
country. When this expulsion took place, it is at present impossible to 
determine with absolute precision. But materials are not wanting to show 
that this happened about the middle of the 11th century. It has been 
already shown that to the time of Mahi-pala, northern Bengal belonged to 
the Palas, and the Tarpandighi plate of Lakshmana Sena, and the preva- 
lence of that sovereign’s era in Tirhut to this day, incontestably jmove that 
northern Bengal had come into the possession of the Senas before the com- 
mencement of the 12th century. Ballala, the father of Lakshmana, had the 
title of “ King of Gauda,” and that takes us to the 7th decade of the 11th 
century ; and in the Bhagulpiir stone there is a verse which saj^s “ Yijaya 
overthrew the king of Gauda.” The verse is somewhat involved in its 
construction, hut the most obvious meaning appears to be the following : 

‘ Thou hast no hero to conquer,’ said the haials. On hearing it, 
through a misconception (the words being susceptible of the meaning 
‘ thou hast conquered no hei'o’) the king overthrew the king of Gauda, 
subjugated the hero of Kamnipa and quickly conquered him of Ka- 
linga.”^ At an average reign of 18 years Yijaya must have com- 
menced his reign in 1048. At an average of 20 years the date •would be 
1046, the overthrow therefoi'C must have taken place betw^een 1046 and 
1055. As it is not likely that Mahi- 2 )ala’s reign had extended beyond 
1040, the event must have taken place when Kaya-pala, his successor, -was 
the sovereign of Gauda. The Palas then receded from northern Bengal, 
and reigned for some time in the western districts of the kingdom, making 
Magadha or Mungher their capital. 

The result of these remarks may be thus tabulated : 

Pala Kiivas. SmA Ktjvos. 


In Western Norther n Bengal. lot Ba stern ^ Deltaic Bengal. 


1. — Go- pala, 

855 

I. — Yira Sena, 

.... 986 

II. — I)harma- 2 )ala, 

875 

II. — Samanta Sena, .. 

.... 1000 

III.— I)eva-pala, 

895 

III. — liemanta Sena, 

... 1026 


* AnUy XKZIY, p. 111. 
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In the whole of .Bem/al, 


IV.— Vigraha-pala, I,. : ... . 

915 

IV. — Vijaya v'^ukba 




Sena, 

10 m 

Y.— Nnrayana-pala, ■ 

9B5 

V.— BalkilaF^ena, ...... 


VL — Ihija-pala, ...... ... 

. 955 

VI. — Lakslnnana. Sena, ... 

1 lOil 

\TI. pala, 

075 

VIL— l\ladhava Siurn, 

1 i.:J(! 

VIII.— Vigriilui-pala 11, ... 

995 

VIII.— Ki'sava Senn, 

1138 



IX.— L:i k sh ma in y a a I ins 




Aiuka Henn, 

1142 ? 

IX,— Malii-pala, 

1015 

In Tiknonpin\ 


to 

1040 

EalLala. Hona, ..... ... 


X. — Naya-pala, ......... 

1040 

'Sii Sena, 


to 

? 

. Sura Sena, ^c., ...... 



luBchar. 

NI. — Tigralia-pdla TIT. and otliens. 

In mj iirst paper on tlie subject I started the opinion tliat the Senas 
were Ivshatiiyas of the lunar race, and not Ttiidvas as they are supposed to 
have been by the peo])lo of the present day. Tiie opinion was fouiuled upon 
the positive declaration of two inscriptions, and that of a \vork, i\w IXintf-taU 
written by Balhila bimself. It has now tlie snp])ori of another 
inserI[)iion. In the Tarpandighi plate there occurs a verse which Mr. 
Westinacott thus renders into English : The kings of the race of Auslui- 
dhinatha (moon) neutralize the sharp fever-p<)ison of their enemies by tliu 
lustre of the nails of tlieir feet, as with the Juitie of the eriM‘pers nurtured 
(as plants wdtli water) by the lustre of the diadems of nuudn'rs of kings, 
prostrate in homage.”'^' Exception, however, has heen taken to the deduc- 
tion by some of my countrymen, mostly Vaidyas of the Sena family, who 
claim themselves to he of the royal race, and several Bengali hooks have been 
written to prove my error. My critics all la];)oar under the mistake that 
I wanted to make the Sena kings members of the Kayastha, cniste, in order 
to glorify that caste, and enjoy the advantage of a ray of that glory, being 
myself a Kayastha ; but as I have nowhere said anytlnng of tlie kind, I 
cannot but leave this part of their criticisms unnoticed. Tiicy have created 
their own Erankenstein, and I leave them to lay it in the best way they can. 
The chief arguments which they urge to controvert the. statements of the 
inscriptions are-— 1st, that the statements may be due to poetical FKicnse, or a 
desire to eulogize the kings in an exaggerated style ; 2ihI, that the vererene<.j to 
the moon, who is, according to the Puranic mythology, the lord of medi(*ines, 
may be due to a desire to make an indirect allusion to tlie profession of the 
Vaidya caste ; 8rd, that others than Kshatriyas could call lheiasi‘Ives descen- 
dants of the lunar race ; 4th, that Adisura, who is described as a descendant 
* Ante, XhlV, pt. I, p. 13. 
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of the lunar race cannot be the same with Vira Sena, for none would employ 
a synonym to indicate a proper name, and so the epithet of the former 
cannot apply to the latter. 

Little need be said in reply to these arguments. The Erst is a mere 
assumption, and not by any means a permissible one. Exaggerations and 
hyperboles are the chief aliments on which poets most do thrive ; but there 
is not a single authentic instance in which poetical license has been, in 
India, permitted to invade the domains of caste. The Puranas have made 
mortals conquer the immortal gods, endowed them with the most tran- 
scendental attributes, called them gods, but never changed their castes ; nor 
have they ever attempted to disown cross sinisters from the escutcheon of 
the greatest of their kings. And what is true of these Puranas, is equally 
so of later writings, when tenacity for caste distinctions had grown much 
stronger. It is observable also, that no spirit of poetical hyperbole can be 
predicated of Ballala Sena describing his own caste in a law treatise by 
himself. 

The second argument is ingenious ; but it is, like the first, a mere 
assumption. I have no hesitation in saying, that in the whole range of 
Sanskrit literature, there is not an instance in which the caste of the Yai- 
djas has been indirectly referred to by allusion to the moon. At best it 
is an attempt to give preeminence to a possible metaphorical interpretation, 
in preference to an obvious literal meaning. 

The third is incorrect. None hut a Kshetriya could call himself a 
member of the lunar or the solar race, and members of those races, when 
degraded or outcasted, could not retain their claim to the honor of member-. 
ship under them. The instances cited of Yayati’s children becoming 
members of different castes refer to the earliest stage of Hindu society, 
when caste distinctions probably did not exist, or at any rate were not 
very strictly observed ,* and even then there is no proof to show that those 
who were degraded were in the habit of calling themselves members of the 
solar race. Within the last two thousand years, a Brahman or a Kshetriya, 
condemned to be a Chandala, has never been permitted to call himself a 
Brahman or a Kshetriya Chandala. The idea is simply ridiculous. 

The fourth argument has already been answered by the parallel 
case of Go-pala appearing also under the names of Bhu-pala and Loka- 
pala. Were it otherwise, the argument would not advance in the least, 
for my antagonists admit that Vira Sena was the great-grandson of 
Adisura by the daughter's side, and if so, the son-in-law of Bhiisura 
and his son-in-law could not be of other than the caste of Adisura. 
On the whole the arguments are based on a series of suppositions, in 
order to support a modern tradition against the avowed declarations of 
authentic contemporary records. I deny the accuiacy of the tradition, and 
2 E 
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my antagonists beg the question at issue, by saying that tho tradition must 
be correct, and the records must be made to conform to it by a niimber of 
suppositions. Truth can never be elicited by such a course of reasoning, 
and it would be a mere waste of time to enter into a disputation with 
persons who attach greater importiuice to traditions than to authentic 
contemporary records. 



Transcript of a Copper-plate from BhAgalpur. 

I -q: mv 

sjor’SfwY ^ srq— 

f?r ^s!:^%TssEi'g II 

'?r^irf^’nr ^its^qrar^: ii ft9#«!str5sqjj?t^tratsiqrf^in' 

I SfWT W 

WT ^TivTi^r ii Ja^fr^Rfw'tRUsrenvr- 

^TS^WStTOTWatS 1 VI.“ -p®?!.* ViT- 

^33:®t: vj^qrrrfts’^V 

%r:{ ii qit 

1 ■si4fl[— 

lEit ■«ft{ ^^srKm§’3T=ii^q1rr ii 

qfrvT! stf5®w 

^f^rrscTi ’9^1#-^ i 

■5TOf«I'?feiT 

^ ^ ^taJT ^(w)fqT W 11 

1 ^B9Tw: vi’j^tn’sramvrf^Tfqftwrarf^s^^Tv:: ii ^ 
ftq^rHreRflstn: | 3'c:'^re- 

■^l^rcrt ^ff^s ^Tct^mfq n ^^sqisjiT wl 

■■ ■ ■ ' jjj^ ,. VI' ■"'■■■' •■■ ''WX 

^0i®^'^qWSlW6(T I ^’qV 

'^ftvrrfsT %sg ^ ii Mn- 

tfmsrm ftww: 
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I g yirixt i t- #r«!rlqffrfWvfw;^nRrf%- 

*5T%'rT- 

I ■xfw^i^T’c II ’sjw! ^ i 

'gftrrTfsr n 

«,<t I ^l-aRr: . ^sjtPeixt: i rsrrS sr ir 

%1P Kiwsr ^-siT H xT^T^^TfxrfVra^ ^- 
I ^ff! fsrwTT I ii ■«!J =w ■eiw 

' ■ <\ , j , ,\J. , ■ 

1 ’Trf!«5Riisr*rw i wf^Scsi ’ss? ^xTl-^r ^^TpStrf xiftr 

w'Hf II f^T- 

I ^srr^^T ir^rwTiit i '^rmi ^ff^g^^gsR^fcw ii 

1 f»r»Bss ^WTW w fwKwm ^xfTS'^i I 
^xr^'tsrf r: isf^txT- 

<?8 I w^'ST II ffm ^w<si ■^rsq^ ^THirwaf«?r i ■?jfgi^ 

fwxr^qr^sf II WT- 

ww fsrcf<r*J«risr«rsn^gf T- 

?'o I ’SKTwiam^'H^iTwf^sfiTT^ri 

*OS A " V* C\ 

^fSfjqT^JW 

1 xkxjIthht *r?i^5iTf«KT5i^‘tf%xi^qr- 

^<£. I »iwfTK^ fl'^KT^Tfti’asj: '8fNT^Kimi'<Tra^^i im^l' i n'kxT^^'^xr- 



I I ktsto- 

i|«. I sw 1 Tiia'yw 1 x;wrx?TRi i i i Ji- 

I I «’?ra^n'i?Kr i xr^rafrV?^ i I x?'?!- 

1 I Tf^r^'^'srmr 1 ir?Tf wKmrRTi Ki5r^T*ft%qF<^ i 

I ■ 

^8 I I scT'^’Tif^^ I I I I 5fi®fnn^ I I 

I I I wr- 

I =m^T^i5TWT5?r^ I fwK I i Swfgwsnf^^T^i’s i -sEf^fw^y i 

awraftw I ^fvr^flTsr i -N^^ixfiT i 

\i I xfTxmfw I ?ifK^ I JTT^ I I ^>1 1 ^ 1 1 ^re i i w i 

I 1 5?ja?Nri%tr'w?n'«r i 
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\<f> 1 tTwrr^’qwtfw! sif^f%WT mnjti’H^T'ST I 

'qi^rsr i ^r^trlf ww’sifw i 

I ^rsi^flr I i uraira imt I i wntwifww i 

1 5rf««sTfw«f fsj'WsncTO i ^'sa'WwmT4’'rft’st^ i 

^ ^ <x s^ 

B» I I 1 wf^Bwr*rf i 

«\ 1 I ’6}^inTfcf%ftaWJ!|ifWJRT TJTW I wW®’n5{i%jfT'WW5»H! I 

I I ’Bsr^- 

8^ I ’srar: I wt^T^>cs 1 wqPw’c; i i ^’tfti5spc:ws I tfiTitr€3|* 

'tW 1 I 

8^ 1 ■<? a^nw- 1 i ■^N^s?T%sn=^'*5r4- 

tJT^^lwirrfa-- 

8 8 1 ^KTWsnsj 1 wrsN ftjwfrtTjrflflfw a^TW.- 1 

88. 1 8pwi wrftfHKfa ^ ?r?Tsrtaam«m‘ 

aiMW a~ 

8< 1 f?r^f%fw: ^"eiTara fc'Hf^'^rwTJtirJiacf^twr- 

f^4a7£iT^iTqsr’5i! ar- ^ 

S'® I 4 Tf?r I «» JT’^T #Tar! i 

war tTSrfw: ’BJTOficf^! I 

8K 1 «finsref nm w ^ ii ^ ^rfii- 

1 "ariTir 

8(£. I ’TOW II ’aw'»r»TOwwT TO % I w f%OT8if afnif^n 

faif».‘ gw TOfw II gTOWTOw wifros 

»,• I atf^TOSTw WTO to: aiwg% wm: i grwr%sTOr»H^’4*n:wT ara a:# 

giwpftg: aro « x.ff( a- 

U I TOrwwrwf^os^i'sff frogwfwTO wrowlfroni i gagifgww^r’iww 
W fw WW TOalwTO ft’01- 

8.^ 1 ws I. wwT^’Cwgw(?) tfror w: gsirs wfirj toa: 

wf’ca'tgX^) • wwtwf gwf^gwr^ 

8.^ I fTOTWT twf m ^Twg g ggtr ^was ii =«ftgwr gwf- 

Wrgw w<rggi bjcC^) w i 8;^ ^r- 

<18 1 Biggwf'^g g??rsiws«ig!gT ii 

■ ■■ ■'# : 
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Be it anspicioxis ! May Basabala, whose heart is resplendent with th® 
Jewel of mercy, whose loved mistress is benevolence, whose mind was wash- 
ed clean of the mnd of book-learning by the pure water of the river of 
perfect Sambodhi knowledge, who, having conquered the promptings of 
desire * ^ * acquired eternal fame, — ^may the Lord of the universe, pros- 
per. 

Now Go-pala Leva made his family the abode of prosperity. (Laksh- 
mi). Well able to sustain the weight of the earth, the only asylum of 
kings whose wings having been dipt by fear sought his protection, always 
devoted to protect honor, he was the home of heroism. Of him was born the 
auspicious king Dharma-pala, whose greatness was as beauteous as the ripple 
of the milky ocean. Having conquered Indraraja and other kings, he (Dhar- 
ma-pala) earned the glorious S'ri, goddess of fortune, whom he presented as 
a sacrifice to the father of wealth, Yamana, the wielder of the discus. 

Like Rama, that saintly king had a brother of equal merit, in Vak- 
pala, who was in glory the counterpart of the son of Sumitra (Lakshmana), 
This prince, the abode of justice and valour, living under the rule of his 
brother, placed all the quarters under one umbrella, by divesting them of 
all hostile armies. 

XJnto him was born a son named Jaya-pala, by whose imperial virtues 
the earth was sanctified. Overcoming all enemies to religion, he established 
his elder brother, the heroic Deva-pala, in the dominion of the earth. When 
by the order of his brother he issued forth to conquer, the lord of ITtkala, 
oppressed from a distance by his very name, forsook his home. Bearing 
that prince’s order on his head, the king of Pragjyotisha, tremhling from 
fear, withdrawing his army, with aU his dependents lived under him. 

The auspicious Yigraha-pala, enemyless from birth, was horn bis son. 
His spotless sword was like the water which wiped away the beauty of the 
wives of his enemies. By him his enemies were made the objects of heavy 
misfortune, and his friends long-lived, Laj ja, the ornament of the Haihaya 
race, became his wife, even as the daughter of Jahnu (Ganges) is that of 
the Ocean, and her virtuous conduct alike purified her father’s and her hus- 
band’s race. 

He, through the essence of the guardians of the quarters gave birth, 
in her, for the protection of the earth, to the auspicious Narayana-pala 
Leva, the virtuous whose feet became resplendent by the light of the crown- 
jewels of kings. He has sanetijfied his throne by his justice. Kings, forsaking 
the Lainga Purana, the source of the fourfold blessings, wish to follow his 
conduct. He is esteemed in the mind of good men, and confirmed (in his 
position) by his own dependents. By his charity he has suppressed in 
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Ms' country the expression, give, O king.’’^ Through his fear his sword, 
though dark iis a blue lotus, appears fiame-eoloured to his eneuTiles. 111^, by 
Ms wisdom and his own virtues, has kept the helpless earth always in the 
path of iustice. Attaining his protection, beggars no longer turn tlieir 
minds to seeking alms. Lord of wealth, doer of no wrong, j)atrou of learn- 
ed men, and endowed with great atlluenoe, he is in liis glory like unto a 
blazing hre (anal a), and yet b}^!^ conduct he is like Kala.f His fame, 
bright as the rays of the autumnal moon, spread over the tlireo worlds, wears 
a resplendence which even the loud laughter of Siva cannot rival, and the 
garlands of Ketaki dowers on the hands of Sicldha ladies (are so eclipsed 
that their existence can ho ascertained only) by the hum of bees (al)out 
them). Two persons did say to t\vo others, let penance be mine and the 
kingdom tbine onc§ to him (Narayana-pala) by Vigraba-pdla, and once to 
Bbagiratba by Sagara. 

In his victorious camp in Mudgagiri on the bank of the Bliagirathi 
river, where he has made a bridge of boats, wliieb seems to rival a line of 
rocky hills where the roaming of excessively dense (crowds of) elephants 
has so clouded the glory of day-light, as to produce the im]n*ossiun of an ap- 
proaching rainy season, where the dust raised by the hoofs of the countless 
cavalry of the only king of the north, has covered tlic quarttn’s, where the 
earth has sunk low by the weight of the innumerahlo kings of Jambudviixa 
who bad assembled to serve the great lord, the mighty sovereign, the 
supreme king among kings, the auspicious Narayana-]iala T)eva, the suc- 
cessor of the devout follower of Sugata, the supreme king among kings, 
the auspicious Yigraha-pala Beva, prospers. To subordinate kiiigs (raja- 
ranaka), to princes (rajaputra), to the Prime Minister (rajamatya), to the 
minister of Peace and War (mabd-sandhi-vigrahika), to the Chief Justice 
(mahaksha-patalika) to the Generalissimo (mahasamanta), to chief com- 
manders (mahasenapati), tothe grand warder (mahapratihara), to the chief 
investigator of all works (mahakarfcdkritika), to the chief ob\dator of diffi- 
culties (mahadosasddbasadhanika), to the chief criminal judge (mahadaxi- 
da-nayaka), to chief minister of the heir-apparent (mahakuniaramatya), 
to viceroys (rajasthanino upadhika), to Investigators of crimes (doshapani- 
dhika), to the chief detective officer (choroddharaiiika), to the mace-bearers 
(dandika), to the keeper of the instruments of punishment (dandapaisika), 

* The words in the oi'jginal are Deyam me anga-rdjan ; and the word anga may bo 
taken as an interjection = 0, or an adjective meaning chief, great or principal, or a 
nonn, the name of a country including the western part of Bengal, In the last two cases 
the word rdjan should change into rdja to be in Samasa, the first is thorofon^ tho right 
meaning. But it has probably been used as a double entendre, 

t Nala, the famous king of Vidarbha noticed in the Mahabharata. Tho com- 
parison is forced for tho sake of tho alliteration in the '^oxH^nala and anula. 
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to collectors of customs (s'aulkika), to commanders of divisions (gaulmika)y 
to supervisors of cultivation (kshetrapa), to boundary rangers (prantapala) , 
to treasurers (kosbapala), to superintendents of wards (kbanda-raksba), to 
inspectors of wards (tadayuktaka), to the superintendents of appointments 
(viniyuktaka), to the superintendent of elephants, horses, camels, and war- 
boats, (hastyasva-nau-baiavyapritaka), to the superintendents of mares, colts, 
cows, buffaloes, sheep and goats (kisora-vadava-go-mahishyajavikadhyaksha), 
to the chief of swift messengers (drutapeshanika), to messengers (gamaga- 
manika), to swift messengers (abhitvamana), to commissioners of districts 
(vishayapati), to head officers of villages (gramapati), to superintendents of 
boats (tarika), to (men of the different tribes of) Goda, Maiava, Kha^a, Huna, 
Kulika, Kallata, Lata, Chata, and Bhata,^— to all servants and others who 
are not specified here, to all who have assembled here in the village of 
Mukutika in the division of Kuksha on the bank of the river, as also 
to the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, who live by service under 
the king, from the resj)ected Brahman to the lowest Meda, Andha and 
Chandala — to all these he sends appropriate greetings and acquaints and 
commands them. Be it known unto you that in the village of Kala- 
sapota, where Narayana-pala Deva himself has established thousands of 
temples, and where he has placed the honorable Siva Bhatta and Pasupa- 
ti Acharya, I, Narayana-pala Deva, for purposes of due worship, for the offer-* 
ing of oblations eharib and gajnas, for the performance of new ceremonies, 
and for the dispensation of medicines, bedding and seats, to diseased persons, 
and for the purpose of enabling them to enjoy without let or hindrance the 
village as defined, I have given the above-named village of Mukutika, along 
with its surrounding grazing-grounds, with all the waters and lands belong- 
ing to it, above and below the surface, together with the mango and the 
madhuka trees, with all its low and barren lands, along with its rents and 
tolls, including all fines for crimes, and rewards for catching thieves. In it 
there shall be no molestation, no passage permitted for Gkatas (jugglers) and 

to (troops). The land shall not be a trouble (to the possessoi*s) who 
shall have the enjoyment of all shares, privileges, gold &c., and other income. 
I grant this to be enjoyed as many years as there are holes in the earth, and 
as long as the sun and the moon shall endure, in order that the virtue 
and fame of my parents and of myself may be enhanced. I have given this 
edict engraved to you, honorable Siva. 

Be it then respected by all ; and future kings, knowing the grievous 
sin that is incurred by destroying the great merit of grants-of-land, should 
uphold it. Let the neighbours and those who till the laud, be obedient to 

^ Bahn Praniuith Pandit’s paper on the Chittagong* plate (ante XLIII, pp. 318/) 
and Mr. Westmacott’s paper on the Tarpandfghi plate, {ante XLIV, pp, 1/) contain 
many interesting notes on the meanings of these official titles. 
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niy commands. They sliould render to the donees their respective shares, 
privileges, rent, gold and all other dues* Dated the 0th Yaisakha, 
Samvat 17. 

The following are excerpts for those who dread the mandates of %drtae : 

The earth has been enjoyed by Bagara at\d many other kings. The 
fruit (of grants-of-land) belongs to him to whom the laiid belongs for the 
time. 

The donor of land enjoys heaven for sixty thousand years. ITe who 
abrogates or prompts others to abrogate such a gift, sud’ers in hell for a like 
period. 

He who resumes land given by him or others, becoming a worm, rots 
in ordure along with his forefathers. 

Again and again doth liama entreat all future kings to protect this 
common bridge of virtue. 

Knowing riches and life to be as unsteady as water on a lotus petal, 
no man should intentionally attempt to deprive another of his reputation. 

Bhatta Gurava, the spiritual guide of the king, the proilcient in the 
difficult knowledge of God through the Vedanta, versed in all the Vedas and 
the Vedangas, and the tnost proficient in the perforinance of saeriiicial rites, 
has composed this, Mudgadasa, son of Subhadasa, an inhabitant of Bat« 
samatata, has eiigraved this edict. 
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PILLAR WITH GROTESQUE MASK, FROM ALLAHABAD, 
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FACSIMILE OF THE OBVERSE OF A.' COFFER - PLATE INSCRIPTION FROM EuAuaL: 







